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The interest excited in this conntiy and America by this wotk, 
and the high encomiums that have been bestowed upon it by 
distinguished scientific men at home and abroad, all concurring 
in the opinion that the information and appliances it contains are 
most essential to the Chemist, Oeognogist, Geologist, Mineralogist, 
Metallurgist and Agriculturist, have induced the call for a Third 
Edition, — a proof of the increasing aptitude for this species of 
reseaxcL 

In preparing the present Edition, the English Author has 
endeavored to render it deserving of a continuance of the favor 
with which the previous ones were received. 

For that purpose, the subject of each chapter has been care- 
fully reconsidered, and, in several instances, the matter almost 
entirely rewritten ; many new drawings of apparatus have also 
been introduced, so that the results of the numerous valuable 
researches in this department of Chemistry which have been added 
to science within the last few years, will be found incorporated in 
their proper places, with as much detail as was due to their 
respective importance. When the work was first issued, Dr. 
MusFRATT felt satisfied that its technical nature would preclude an 
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eztensiye cmnilation, but that eyentoally it would oome into 
general use. At the present time it is a work of reference in 
every laboratory in Europe and America ; moreover, numbers of 
copies have found their way to Australia. 

The truthfulness of its results are daily witnessed, for it 
enables the mere beginner to discover the presence of Antimony, 
Arsenic, Bismuth, Chromium, Cobalt, Copper, Lead, Magnesia, 
Manganese, Mercury, Selenium, Silver, Soda, Strontia, Sulphur, 
and Zinc, and a skilful operator can prove infallibly the presence 
of a still greater number of substances. 

Dr. MnsFRAiT takes this opportuniiy of expressing his best 
thanks to his talented student, Mr. E. E. Holden, for the valuable 
assistance he has rendered him in preparing this work for the 
press. 

ColUgt tjf Chewistry, Liverpool, 
October^ 1854. 
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SECTION I. 



L— THE BLOWPIPE. 

This instsrument was long employed in the arts, before any one 
Gonceived the idea of applying it to chemical experiments, per- 
fomed in what is called the dry way. Bergman tells ns, that the 
first person who so used it was Andbew yon Swab, a Swedish 
Metallurgist, and Counsellor of the College of Mines, about the 
year 1733. He left no work on the subject, and it is unknown 
to what extent he carried the researches which he made with this 
instrument. Cbonstedt, who laid the foundations of Mineralogy, 
and whose genius so outstripped the age in which he Uyed, used 
the Blowpipe to distinguish mineral substances fix)m one another, 
by means of fusible reagents. From their action such modifica- 
tions on the objects to which they were applied resulted, as led 
to some conclusions respecting their composition, and served 
as a basis for the dasaification he adopted. In his time the in- 
tercourse between men of science was by no means so open as at 
present ; the discoTeries of one man were seldom communicated 
to his fellow-laborers, and each pursued his researches with no 
other help than the experience of the generation which had passed 
away, and become in some measure public property. At such a 
period, Cronstkdt carried the use of the Blowpipe to a degree of 
perfection, that can only result from persevering industry ; but, 
as slight services in the cause of science were not as yet honored 
with general attention, he who at first was afraid to make himself 
known as the author of that system of Mineralogy which has per- 
petuated his memory, still less thought of describing in detail this 
new application of the Blowpipe, and the system he adopted. 
He only published such results of his experiments, as might serve 
to distinguish minerals from each other, by afibrding characters 
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4 THE BLOWPIPE. 

peculiar to the different species. Von Engestrom, who published 
an English translation of Gbonstebt's system in 1765, annexed 
to it a treatise on the Blowpipe, in which he particularly noticed 
the processes of the author, as well as the principal results of 
their application to the minerals then known. This treatise did 
not appear till 1770, and was translated and published in Swedish 
by Betzius, in 1773. It attracted the general attention of Che- 
mists and Mineralogists to the use of this instrument ; they, how- 
ever, derived at first little other advantage fix)m it, than as a 
means of ascertaining the fusibility of bodies, and occasionally 
their solubihty in borax ; for it was difficult to form a just esti- 
mate of its value, in consequence of the want of that skill in jts 
application, which can alone be derived from patience and prac- 
tice, together with a sufficient knowledge of the phenomena pre- 
sented by the various substances used as fluxes ; whilst the diffi- 
culties attending its use were sufficiently evident ; and hence, 
everywhere but in Sweden, the art of the Blowpipe made little 
progress. As in other practical sciences, books alone are weak 
masters to make proficients ; but they who had seen the manipu- 
lation of Cronstedt and VoN Engbstbom, learned to work like 
them, and transmitted their skill to their successors. Bergman 
went further than Cronstedt ; he extended the use of the Blow- 
pipe beyond the bounds of Mineralogy to the field of inorganic 
Chemistry ; and in his hands it became an invaluable instrument 
for discovering very minute portions of metallic matter in analy- 
tical researches. His work De Tubo Ferruminatorio was first 
published at Vienna, in 1779. Bergman, on account of his 
health, was assisted in his experiments by Gahn, who particularly 
applied himself to the use of the Blowpipe in his mineralogical 
studies, in consequence of the readiness with which it affords 
decisive results. The operations which he performed under Berg- 
man's inspection, who caused him to examine all the minerals 
then known, taught him how each conducts itself before the Blow- 
pipe. Assisted by the experience which he thus acquired, he 
continued to employ the instrument in every kind of chemical 
and mineralogical inquiry ; whence he attained such a degree of 
skill in its use, that by its means he could detect in any body the 
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presence of substances, which had escaped the most careful analy- 
sis conducted in the moist way. Thus when Ekeberg asked his 
opinion respecting the oxide of Tantalium, then recently dis- 
covered, and of which he sent him a small specimen, Gahn imme- 
diately found that it contained tin, although that metal does not 
exceed one per cent. Long before the question was started, whe- 
ther the ashes of vegetab contained copper, Bebzeuus saw him 
many times extract, with the Blowpipe, from a quarter of a sheet 
of burnt paper, distinct particles of metallic copper. Gahn always 
travelled with his Blowpipe, and the continual use which he made 
of it led him to several improvements in its application ; he exa- 
mined a great number of reagents, in order to find new methods 
of arriving at the knowledge of certain substances, and the whole 
was imagined and executed with such sagacity and precision, that 
his results were entitled to the greatest confidence. He most 
readily and carefully instructed those who were desirous of infor- 
mation on the subject ; but he never appears to have thought of 
publishing an account of his labors, nor has it been done by 
others. In all the rest of Europe, only one distinguished Natu- 
ralist appUed himself to the study of the Blowpipe and its uses, 
and submitted a lai^e number of mineral substances to its action. 
This was Saussure, justly celebrated for his geognostic researches 
on the Alps of Switzerland. He, as well as Cronstedt, employed 
the Blowpipe chiefly in distinguishing minerals ; and although he 
made additions and improvements on the subject, he ranks far 
behind Gahk in respect to the results which he obtained. 

The science of the Blowpipe, like all others, still continues to 
unfold new secrets, and ofiiers more beautiful advantages in the 
way of analysis ; for the use of this instrument is not confined to 
the detection of metals in minerals only, but by its aid the per 
centage of many of these, especially the precious ones, may be 
ascertained with surprising accuracy. Haekobt was the first to 
draw attention to this course of metallurgic determinations ; he 
published the result of his labors in 1827, but it is to the dili- 
gence and ingenuity of the German author of this dissertation 
that the quantitative determinations by the Blowpipe owe their 
great exactness and simplicity. 
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The Blowpipe is generallj made of 
brajss. Fig. 1 representB the one de- 
scribed and used hj Gahn, and ap- 
proved of by Bebzelius. 
Its points are turned and bored of three dif- 
ferent sizes, and are partly of Flatiniun and partly 
of Brass. The first of platinmn, contains the nar- 
rowest apertures, and is employed for quaHtative 
analysis ; the second, of brass, is used for such qua- 
litatiye experiments as require a strong oxidation 
flame, and for heating silver, gold, and copper, in 
quantitative assayings, also for the roasting of cop- 
per, lead, and tin ores, the metallic contents of which 
are to be determined with precision ; and the third, 
which is manufactured of the same material, con- 
tains the widest bore, and is for obtaining the 
quantitative proportions of lead and tin. 

The platinum points, however, are always pre- 
ferable to those of brass, because by a moderate 
ired heat used on charcoal before the flame of the 
Blowpipe, they are more easily cleaned firom the 
sooty particles obstructing their apertures. This 
method of cleansing cannot be applied to brass 
points, on account of their rapid oxidation ; to 
prevent this, the operator must adapt to the open- 
ing a sharp-pointed firagment of horn, or a small 
needle,^ ground to one-half of its length ; by this 
means, the aperture through which the 
air passes is purified. The black matter, 
adhering to the exterior of the tube, can 
be easily removed with a small wooden or leaden file, upon which 
is placed a quantity of fine moistened bone ash. 

To defend the lips from injury, a mouthpiece of horn— 0— 
is affixed to the Blowpipe. If, during the act of blowing 
strongly, this mouthpiece be pressed to the lips, partially open 
a much greater blast can be obtained than otherwise ; and when 
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an operator once becomes accustomed to its management, his 
lips will not be &tigae(L All who employ this instrmnent 
should have a suitable mouthpiece. 

A Blowpipe entirely of silver is not to be recommended for 
quantitative researches, because at such experiments the manipu- 
lator must often blow uninterruptedly for several minutes, and 
the silver, being a good conductor of heat, becomes so hot that it 
cannot be held between the fingers, unless enclosed in a noncon- 
ducting substance. 



Fig. 2. 



When the Blowpipe was required for glass, Beb- 
ZBLius employed a tube bent to aright angle ; — see 
Fig. 2. This tube will be found convenient, as 
it can be turned in many directions, to suit the 
materials operated upon. 

When the hands are required for examinJEktions, the Blowpipe 
should have affixed a very broad mouthpiece of bone ; as by this 
means it can be held safely. 



II.— THE COMBUSTIBLE MATERIAL. 

In many qualitative examinations with the Blowpipe, an ope- 
rator may employ the flame from wax, tallow, or an oil-lamp. 
These, however, offer very great inconveniences in consequence of 
the carbonaceous matters which they hold mechanically being 
deposited upon the substance under examination, thus depriving 
the operator of the opportunity of making any notes as to change 
of color or the like ; besides, the heat they afford is never so high 
as to answer the requirements of the assayist ; even the gas 
flame, which is the most convenient for Blowpipe operations, can- 
not be used naked, but after a sufficient volume of air is mixed 
with the gas, to oxidize its carbon, this mixture^ on beiE^ ignited, 
answers every purpose^ and is now generally resorted to i|i all 
laboratories. 



THE BLOWPIPE LAMP. 



The Blowpipe Lamp, — Fig. 3, — ^has a 
headpiece of the same shape as that used by 
BEBZELin& It is made of iron plate, turned 
oyer, aad varnished black. As a greater c^ 
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proportion of substance is used in a quantitative than in a quali- 
tative analysis, and also a stronger heat is required, the socket 
in the lamp is wider than usual, so that the flame of the 
Blowpipe may be deflected to any desired point, — Fig. 6, p. 11. 



THE BLOWPIFB LAMP. 



The brofis ring encircling the socket, mu2t not be too distant 
or elevated, as is the case Tnth those lamps which have the 
top screwed to the ring. In this lamp, the screw is^ affixed 
to the external part, so that a cover can be placed over it^ 
which, below, is provided with a large mai^ of brass, having 
fastened to it a piece of leather, which can be placed over it. 
The leather is attached in the following manner : — First, that 
side which is no^ to be cemented to the brass rim, must be 
covered over with molten wax, and when it hardens, the other 
side must be varnished with a strong solution of shell-lac in alco- 
hol ; over the brass edge rub also some of the solution, and then 
keep the leather pressed upon it for some time. When the spirit 
has evaporated, the shell-lac remains as a durable cement. The 
screw in the lamp does not permit a drop of oil to escape. 

If a separate opening for pouring in the oil be made at the 
upper part of the lamp — ^B — according to the proposal of Habkobt, 
it must be wide enough to enable the operator to ascertain how 
high the liquid reaches. A screw can also be adapted to this 
opening, as the figure in the drawing shows. 

The wick must be cotton ; and, before it is immersed in the 
oil, it should be folded tc^ether three or four times, and then cut 
parallel with the oblique side of the socket to Fig. 4. 

allow the flame to be easily directed downwards. 

The lamp for experiments may be placed on 
the brass stand A, and &stened by a screw a, to 
the brass pillar. 

On the same apparatus may be adapted 
a brass triangle c, containing three bars of 
different lengths, and a movable arm. This 
triangle serves as a support for drying or 
fusing any article over the flame of an oil 
or spirit-lamp. 

A small spirit-lamp may be profitably used 
for heating substances, containing volatile in- 
gredients, in glass tubes or alembics, and for 
melting various assays with bisulphate of po- 
tassa in the platinum spoon, et cetera. For 
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10 BLOWING AND DESCBIPTION OF THB FLAME. 

this puipofie Bebzelii^ used a small pfaial of strong glass, with a 
ground top, in which is inserted a tube of silver or iron, for con- 
taining the wick. Fig. 4 shows a vertical section of soch a lamp, 
which is about one and a half inch in diameter. Although a 
small brass lamp of another form is sometimes used, still, the 
glass one, if carefully handled, is in every respect preferable. 

IIL— THE BLOWING, AND DESCRIPTION OF 
THE FLAME. 

The air of the Blowpipe is obtained firom the mouth, and not 
from the respiratory oigans, because they could not, without 
&tigue, afford a sufficient stream. The current of air is forced 
through the tube by the action of the Mwouli BuecincOores, 
which are in the cheeks. During the blast, the communication 
between the chest and mouth is closed, so that respiration is 
carried on through the nostrils. 

Until a person is accustomed to the use of this instrument, a 
strong and uninterrupted stream cannot be obtained ; but after a 
few days' practice the process becomes easy. The fear of blowing 
being injurious to health is soon removed. 

^. To obtain an intense heat by blowing on tiie lighted 

^ combustible, requires a previous knowledge of its va- 
rious parts ; for on examining the flame of a lamp 
which does not emit smoke, it will be found divided 
into many. This appearance is more clearly to be 
seen in the flame of a wax or tallow candle, where 
four distinct portions are noticed. Fig. 5 represents 
a flame : a fine clear blue odor is visible at a 6 ; this 
azure tinge surrounds the burning wick, but becomes 
less distinct as it ascends, and, where the flame elon- 
gates perpendicularly is wholly diffused. In the cen- 
tre of the flame is a very dark conical portion c ; this 
part is encircled by d, the sphere whence nearly all the light ema- 
nates : external to this is a, e, by which part affords scarcely any 
light, but gives out more heat than auy other. The hottest part 
of this exterior flame is at/; liie heat diminishing towards the 
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smnmit e^ and base a b. When a yeiy fine iron iriie is iniarodnoed 
horizontally into the flame, it expands and becomes of a white 
heat, at the onter part a, e^ b, whilst at c it barely assomes a red one. 

The cause of this phenomenon is as follows : — ^The small in- 
terstices of the wick, like other porous bodies, imbibe the melted 
tallow or wax, which is a combination of carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen ; these hj heat are converted into an empyremnatic oQ-— » 
two of the compounds of carbon and hydrogen, carbide of hydro- 
gen and olefiant gas, and carbonic oxide, which bum and produce 
flame. The external part a, e,b is the hottest, because it is in 
contact with the atmospheric air which supplies oxygen* The 
small blue margin is produced from combustion of carbonic oxide 
and a trifling proportion of carbide of hydrogen. The inner dsA 
cone is filled with combustibles which are only partially consumed, 
on account of the air which passes through the flame being de- 
prived of its oxygen by a, e, b. 

Of the four different parts of the flame, three are as easily per- 
ceived in the flame of a lamp as in the flame of a candle; but the 
last a, e, &, if at all seen in the flame of the latter, must be very 
indistinct^ as it only disperses a small quantiiy of light 

The following are the three parts necessary for researches with 
the Blowpipe : — ^the blue, a, b ; the one which produces much 
light, d ; and the outer, a, e, b. As the first and second are the 
most essential, they will be described at lengtL 



THE OXIDATION FLAME. 



When an operator with the Blowpipe blows lengthways on the 



Fig. 6. 




flame of a lamp, so that 
the air just passes over 
the wick. Fig. 6, a long 
narrow blue flame will 
be formed, — ^which is the 
same as a 6, Fig. 5, ex- 
cepting in shape; — ^the 
flame of Fig. 6 is conical, 
that of Fig. 5 ovaL The 
heat is greatest at the 
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extremity of this flame, because it is there the largest quantity 
of air sent through the Blowpipe is consumed. 
. In the free flame, the warmest part forms a girdle roimd the 
whole, the heat being most intense at / Where the heat is 
greatest, substances which are not acted upon by an ordinary 
flame, oxidate, melt, and evaporate. The farther the matter can 
be kept from the apex of the blue flame, in a temperature sufii- 
ciently high, is favorable to oxidation, because the atmospheric air 
will have free access. The operator must not blow too strongly, 
ss it would be very deleterious to oxidation, especially if the assay 
rests on charcoal The wick must be evenly cut, and kept free 
from all fibres, otherwise yellow streaks, which have a reducing 
efiect, will be mixed with the blue flame. If these directions be 
adhered to no difficulty can be found in ascertaining how fiar the 
tube should be introduced to produce the oiddating flame. It 
mil be found most serviceable, not to have the opening too small 
in the point of the Blowpipe. 

THE REDUCTION FLAME. 

By allowing a stream of air to pass over the wick, at a greater 
distance than in the production of the oxidating flame, the whole 
ignited mass receives the same direction, and appears as a long 
narrow luminous cylinder, the end being surrounded by that part 
of the flame which emits only a small degree of light. By forcing 
the air as described, the particles rising from the wick, which are 
perceptible in a free flame, are consumed, and the heat becomes 
concentrated in a less space. If such a flame be directed upon a 
metallic oxide, so that the point covers it totally, the oxygen will 
be eliminated, either partially or entirely, according to the stability 
of the compound, or the materials upon which it is exposed, — 
charcoal, or platinum wire. 

If the reduction of a peroxide into a protoxide be attempted on 
a platinum wire, it will succeed, completely, only when the assay is 
surrounded with the luminous part of the flame : this effect can 
also be produced in the blue part of the flame, with easily reduci- 
ble metallic oxides, if the accession of atmospheric air be prevented, 
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and the substance rest on charcoal. When the oxide of lead is 
mixed with a borax-glass, it can be reduced to the metallic state, 
upon charcoal, with as much facility in the blue as in the bright 
part of the flame. Even if a piece of tin be liquefied upon char- 
coal in the blue part of the flame, no oxide is formed, because 
oxidation cannot take place when atmospheric air is excluded from 
the surface of a molten mass. The foregoing results avail for 
some, but not for all reducing tests upon charcoal. Positive indi- 
cations are attainable only in the bright part of the flame. Tlie 
reducing flame is much more difficult to form than the oxidating ; 
for this reason, the following directions must be studied. 

a. The wick should not be drawn too high out of the holder, 
nor must it be too short ; because in the first case a smoky flame 
would ensue, impeding reduction, f5pom the deposition of soot upon 
the assay, and in the second, the substance could not receive suffi- 
cient heat, if surrounded by the luminous part of the flame. 

b. To ensure exact results, have the wick evenly cut, and per- 
fectly free from all extraneous fibres, as in the production of the 
oxidating flame. 

e. To secure success, when the reducing flame is produced, let 
it be kept uninterrupted. 

And lastly, — 

d. The operator must use great precision as to the treating of 
a qualitative or a quantitative analysis. For qualitative exami- 
nations, a Blowpipe with an aperture narrower than that for oxi- 
dation is employed ; but for quantitative researches, which should 
be always performed on charcoal, a Blowpipe with an opening 
rather wider is necessary. As, in many qualitative analyses, the 
flame has often to be altered, and a diffierent point of the Blowpipe 
affixed, it is better to employ a point with a narrower orifice, be- 
cause, with one of too large a calibre, oxidation is more easily 
effected than reduction. 

IV.— THE SUPPORTS. 

1. Charcoal. — ^When a substance requires melting, it should 
be exposed to the flame of the Blowpipe upon a body that will 
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augment the heat, without combining with the assay. The best 
substance to employ for this purpose is well-bumed pine. It 
should be cut with a saw into long pieces, partly in the shape of 
a parallelopiped, and partly four-sided like a prism. For qualita- 
tiye analysis use the long sides of the charcoal, where the annular 
rings are on the margin ; and for quantitative use the interior 
part 

2. Platinum Wibe. — ^A moderately strong wire of platinum, 
about two inches long, and curved at one end, may be employed 

Fig. 7. in many qualitative examinations with great ad- 
^ vantage. — ^Fig 7, a. — ^The curve serves as a support 
"S in all tests of oxidation and reduction, where alte- 
ration of color only is to be observed. This support 
can be relied on, for it is totally free from the false 
variations of color which are too often perceptible 
when the assay rests on charcoal In the treat- 
ment of compound metals, or in such tests of re- 
duction where a body easily melted is to be operated 
upon, charcoal must, however, be used. It is ne- 
cessary to have at hand several platinum wires, so 
as to proceed without being obliged to take off with 
force the glass adhering, after the extraction of the 
bead, or to wait for its solution in hydrochloric add, — ^which is 
the better mode. 

Should it happen that the platinum curve melts with the re- 
agents, it must be cut away, and a new one formed. A wire can 
be used for a very long time, and when it becomes too short to be 
held between the fingers, the straight end may be flEistened into a 
cork, or a hilt containing a box for holding the rest of the platinum 
wires, until any of them are required. — See Pig. 7, b. 

3. Platinum Foil. — The use of platinum foil in qualitative 
examinations is very limited, but in some cases it may be suc- 
cessfully employed. Foil of thin drawn platinum, a few inches 
long, and half an inch broad, should be selected. This metal is 
such a bad conductor of heat, that when the assay is exposed to 
the flame of the Blowpipe at one end, the other may stiU, with- 
out inconvenience, be retained between the fingers. Bodies in 
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the metallic conditioa which are easily fused or reduced, should 
seldom be tested upon platinum foil, because, from its combining 
with them, a hole might be produced in the metal Should 
this occur, the hole can be lopped off with a scissors, and then, 
if the platinum be found too short, it can be easily held by for- 
ceps. Baits, or substances containing manganese, can in general 
be melted upon platinum foil ; by this means the alkaline 
and earthy salts are distinguished, and the presence of manganese 
is recognised by the dull green color communicated to soda, upon 
cooling. 

4. Glass Tubbs* — When the volatile ingredients contamed in 
ores and minerals were to be ascertained, Bebzeuus employed a 
glass tube, from three to six inches in length, a quarter of an inch 
in diameter, and open at the ends. The body to be analyzed is 
inserfced at one end, and heat applied to that part of the tube. 
If the compound requires only a slight d^ree of heat, the flame 
of a spirit-lamp will suffice ; on the contrary, if a strong heat is 
necessary, the flame of the Blowpipe must be used. The vola- 
tile bodies, liberated during the roasting, sublime in the upper 
part of the tube, where they can be examined. 

6. GlASS Flasks. — ^If the quantity of water, or Fig. 8. 
gaseous ingredient, contained in any substance, be YT 
required, or if a body, when heated strongly, decrepi- 
tates, a glass flask must be used, of the form of Fig. 8. 
If the small alembic be sufficiency wide for the free 
drouladon of air, the vaporized bodies will be easily 
obtained. Flasks must not be employed in the sub- 
hmatian of sulphur, arsenic, et cetera, lest combustion 
should ensue. 

A supply of glass tubes and small flasks should 
always be in reserve. Afl;er the roasting has been performed in 
a tube, the part containing the fused substance should be removed 
with a file, and the remainder of the tube cleansed with the aid 
of a spirit-lamp and a wire enveloped in soft paper. When the 
tube becomes too short, one end can be sealed, and it may be used 
for tests of sublimation only. 

6. Two Platinum Spoons. — The form of these utensils is 
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shown in the annexed woodcuts. The diameter of Fig. 9 is 
Fig, 9. 9-16ths, and that of Kg. 10 

3-8ths of an incL The larger 
j spoon has a handle of platinum, 
> joined by rivets of the same me- 
==5 tal, which can be encased in wood; 
the small one, when heated, may 
Fig. 10. be held with pincers. 

The first is used for melting various 
substances with bisulphate of potassa, and 
for heating gold obtained in quantitative 
assays ; and the second, for fusing sub- 
stances with nitrate of potassa. In some cases, when bodies con* 
taining water are heated with nitrate of potassa, the platinum 
spoon becomes tarnished with the remaining particles of metallic 
oxides, these may be removed, either by a drop of sulphuric acid, 
or by a hot solution of bisulphate of potassa. Rubbing the plati- 
num spoon with charcoal powder is however the most effectual 
method of removing stains. 

7. Clat Basins. — In quantitative determinations, basins are 
employed for roasting the Ores, and for the reduction of the lead 
Fig. 11. and tm oxides contained in calcined and un- 

calcined minerals, et cetera. These dishes 
are formed in the following manner :— at 
first a fire-proof clay is kneaded into a stiff 
paste with water, and then the forming 
surfaces of the press, which are of box-wood, 
— Kg. 1 1, A B, — ^are rubbed over with a paint- 
brush dipped in oil. The width of A at the 
upper part, is 7-8ths of an inch, and the 
depth 5-16ths ; and B is constructed of ^ dia- 
meter smaller by the 32nd of an inch. Over 
the middle of the concavity of the press, place 
a slip of paper, three inches in length, and a 
quarter of an inch in breadth, and upon this 
a small clay ball about half an inch in diameter. 
Then take part b of the press, and stamp it horizontally upon the 
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clay mass lying in part a, as £Ebr as is required. This being ac- 
complished, the superfluous clay will have exuded, and b can be 
removed easily, by careful turning. With a small knife, cut away 
the day which is driven out, and then examine the margin, to 
learn if the basin be uniform throughout, and sufficiently thin. 

Fig. 12 shows the cross section of one of these Yig. 12. 
basins, which is only one thirtynsecond of an inch thick. ^- y 

If the basin be thicker in one place than in an- ^**-«**^ 
other, B must be applied with greateir force to that part When 
the basin is ready to be taken from a, the convex part of the 
press must be carefully removed, and then the slip of paper 
gently pulled, to extract the clay disL The utensil, with the 
slip of paper adhering, is now put away on a stone to dry, and 
the press is ready for the formation of others. 

An operator unused to this work wiU find that sometimes the 
baefins alter in shape after leaving the mould ; but this can be 
remedied by pressing them mth the fingers upon the convex 
part, B. 

A few hours aftar drying, the slip of paper £bJ1s firom the day 
disL When this occurs, the basin must be heated to redness 
over a fire, in a potter's vessel, or in a platinum crucible over a 
large spirit-lamp. 

In calcination, when these vessels are used, one may often serve . 
as a lid to the other ; but, for this purpose, their edges must be 
ground with a fila 

No labor should be spared in manu&cturing these basins so 
as to make them sufficiently thin. The clay must be made 
neither too stiff nor too moist ; the first fault will prevent the 
vessd assuming a proper form, and the second endangers its 
falling to pieces when removed firom the machine. The true con- 
sistence of the day can be ascertained bytwo or three experiments. 

8. Glat Crucibles. — These crudbles are employed with 
advantage in the performance of quantitative lead assays, and in 
cases where the compound to be examined consists of sulphides, 
arsenides, and selenides. They are easily manu&ctured with an 
iron instrument, consisting of a mould and a stamp ; the mould 
being composed of two parts, united by a ring. 

c 
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Fig. 13. Pig. 13 gives the form of this instru- 

ment. The Stamp, a, is so bored through 
at four parts, a, that the internal dia- 
meter of each orifice is little more than 
the diameter of the side : but the cross 
section of the outer part is nearly the 
double. These perforations serve for ex- 
tracting the superfluous clay that has 
been placed in the mould for the forma- 
tion of a crucible. The forming part is 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter at the 
top, and five-eighths of an inch long. 
The Mould, b b, consists of two parts, 
accurately joined, which form at the outside a truncated cone. 
At the inner side, the distance of each part is one thirty-second of 
an inch from the Stamp; and the edges near 6 are flattened, so that 
small depressions may be produced in the two opposite points of 
the mould, to prevent the crucible from being injured when the 
stamp is withdrawn, o o is the binding ring into which the 
mould is fitted, so that, when unclasped, the mould falls with it 
exactly into a plane. 

For the formation of these crucibles, a stiff paste is prepared 
. with fire-proof clay ; when this paste acquires a certain dryness, 
it is worked with the fingers into small balls, each containing 
more clay than is required for the manufacture of one of these 
vessels. Before introducing one of these balls into the mould, the 
forming parts and the stamp are well smeared with oil, by means 
of a fine brush, and then the mould, with the binding ring, is 
placed on an anvil resting upon a folded cloth to give elasticity. 
When the machine is thus arranged, the stamp is struck perpen- 
dicularly upon the ball with a mallet, until the protrudii^ part, 
e c, rests on the margin, d^ of the mould. The stamp causes the 
day in the mould to spread, and the superfluous portion escapes 
through the small apertures at a. After the stamp has remained 
in the mould for about five minutes, it is gently screwed out ; by 
this means the clay contained in the openings, a, and which is 
still in conjunction with the crucible, is smoothly removed. 
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To exta:act the cracible requires great care. The bindiBg ring 
is first taken off the mould, and then the two sides b b are 
slightly struck with a hammer ; this causes them to separate and 
fall open at b by and the crucible remains perfectly detached, 
upon e. The crucible, when cleansed from adhering clay by a 
small knife, is dried and heated in the same manner as the clay 
basins. 

9. Soda Pafbb. — ^In heating the quantitative silver assays 
before the Blowpipe, Habkobt found it necessary, instead of 
laying the ore, mixed with reagents, upon charcoal, to enclose the 
mixture in a substance that will resist the first effects of the 
flame of the Blowpipe, and prevent any loss of the particles. 
After some investigations, he ascertained that fine letter-paper, 
saturated with a solution of soda, was the best This paper, 
which is made use of advantageously, not only in silver, but also 
in many more quantitative analyses, is prepared in the following 
manner : — ^In a flat basin, dissolve half an ounce of crystallized 
carbonate of soda, perfectiy fi:ee from any sulphate, in one ounce 
of distilled water ; then steep a number of strips of fine letter- 
paper in the solution for a few minutes, and allow them to dry in 
ihe open air. When dry, cut them into pieces, one inch and 
three-eighths long, and seven-eighths of an inch broad. 

10. A MiXTUBB of seven parts of Charcoal with one part of 
Clay. — ^This mixture is used for lining the clay basins in which 
Lead and Tin ores are to be calcined. It is best prepared as 
follows : — ^Weigh seven parts of fine dry charcoal powder, and one 
part of finely sifted clay ; mix the latter with water, and then add 
the former ; next, knead the mixture into a paste. The tenacious 
mass thus formed is dried in a warm stove, and reserved for use. 
When a basin is to be lined with this mixture, a small quantity 
of it must again be moistened, and strongly rubbed over the 
interior of the vessel employed for calcination. The thickness of the 
lining at the bottom of the basin must be about one sixteenth of an 
inch, and at the top rather less. When this operation p^g 24 

is finished, the clay dish is placed upon the triangle, ^ 

C, Fig. 3, and dried over a spirit-lamp. Fig. 14 shows ^^^^ 
the cross section of such a lined basin. 

2 
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v.— INSTRUMENTS, et cetera, REQUISITE IN 
ANALYSIS WITH THE BLOWPIPE. 

1. A Balance. — ^The operator can please himself as to the 
form an^ quality of the balance. It may, however, be useful to 
give a few rules which will be applicable in the choice of it, and 
then point out the methods for testing its accuracy. 

It should be of sufficient strength to bear from seventy to 
eighty grammes on each scale, and must be enclosed in a glass 
case to protect it from dust. This case must not be too small, 
and especially its sides should not approach too near the beam ; 
the anterior wall should be divided into three parts, the centre 
one being fixed, and the two ends opening as sashes. 

The balance must be provided with a proper contrivance to 
render it immovable whilst the weights are being placed on the 
pans. The best arrangement is that which raises the fulcrum and 
end edges from their supports, keeping the scales steady at the 
same time. It is most convenient when the operator can perform 
this part of the process without opening the case. It is necessary 
that the balance should be provided with an index to mark its 
vibration, and it should have a pendulum, or two hydrostatic 
scales for placing the edges exactly on a horizontal level ; for this 
purpose it is best that the case should rest upon screws. 

For weighing the milligramme and its fractions, the beam 
should be divided into ten equal parts accurately marked ; on 
these marks or points a centigramme crotchet or hook is sus- 
pended instead of placing the weight on the pan. 

The beam should have a screw to adjust the centre of gravity, 
and also two screws to regulate the length of the arms. 

The following experiments serve to test the accuracy and sen- 
sibility of a balance. 

a. Should the scales not be perfectly equal, they are accurately 
adjusted by means of tinfoil, and a milligranmie weight is placed 
in one of them. A good and useful balance must distinctly turn 
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with this weight ; a delicate chemical balance should indicate 
even 0*1 milligramme. 

b. When both pans are loaded with the maximum weight the 
construction of the balance will admit of, and a milligramme is 
added to the weight in one scale, the beam ought to turn to the 
same degree as when the pans are unloaded 

c. Both scales are equally loaded with, say fifty granmies ; the 
weights are then interdianged so that those of the right hand pan 
are transferred to the left, and mce eersd. A balance, the arms 
of which are perfectly equal, must maintam its equilibrium upon 
this exchange. 

The balance is set in motion, then arrested, and subsequently 
set in motion, imtU it recovers its equilibrium. If its quality is 
good, it will invaiiably assume the original position. 

Fig. 15 represents an Oebtling's balance, which is the one 
generally used. 

Fig. 15. 
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2. A Set of WmaHTS. — ^Weights, aboye 100 inilligramines, are 
seldom required It is best, however, to have a box oontaiimig 
the Gramme and its divisions. 

These, to prevent their oxidation and the adherence of foreign 
matter, should be kept in close boxes, well lined. They should 
on no account be touched by the fingers, but lifted, when wanted 
for use, with a pair of forceps. 

Fig, le 3. A MiGBOSOOFE is indis- 

pensably necessary, in various 
operations to distinguish the 
effects of the flame and the 
diameter of metallic globules. 
An instrument formed of two 
fine piano-convex lenses — ^Fig. 
16 — of equal magnifying power, 
is very suitable ; they must be so 
arranged that, when required, one 
can slide over the other, by a 
movable arm. 

4. FoBOBPa — ^Various kinds of 
Forceps are needful for experi- 
ments with the Blowpipe : — 

a. One with platinum points, 
to hold a small lamina of a speci- 
men in the flame in order to try 
its fusibility— Fig. 17. 




Fig. 17. 
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b. One much broader and stronger than a pincers, for detach- 
ing small fragments from a specimen, without the fonuation of 
much dross. Fig. 18. 



Fig. 18. 




e. One of 
steel— Kg. 19— 
is employed for 
removing the 
scoiise in silver 
and gold assay- 
ings, and in various other operations. Its points must be broad, 
and its inner surfaces rough. 

d. One of brass, for holding small fragments of minerals, 
et cetera, in the flame. Fig. 20. 

Fig. 20. 




e. One of brass, with points exceedingly fine, for raising the 
weights, et cetera, and placing the silver and gold globules upon 
the graduated scale ; and, 
/ One of iron, for trimming the lamp wicks. 

5. A MoBTAE AND Pestle of AgoU ; or ofCalcedony^whichis 
preferable. — This should be about 2^ inches in diameter, | of an 
inch high, and 7-16th8 of an inch deep, transparent at the bottom, 
and free from fissures : they are not only applicable to the pulve- 
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rization of substances that are to 
be qualitatiyely examined, but 
also for purifying the SGorisB and , 
coaly particles of reduced metallic 
globules. When very hard sub- 
stances are triturated in a mortar 
similar to this, small cracks may 
appear, which the particles of the minerals 
fill, and produce false results. To guard 
against these, an operator, before each exami- 
nation, should levigate some fine moistened 
bone-ashes in the mortar, which will be found 
completely to fill all the small crevices. 
Oahn having once lost the pestle of a mor- 
tar similar to the one above described, took 
a button of calcedony, and fastened it with 
sealing wax to a cork. This new pestle an- 
swered so remarkably well, that it was the 
only kind he ever used afterwards. Berzeuus 
states that he was obliged to have recourse 
to a similar expedient 

6. A Hammer. — ^This instrument should 
be of hardened steel, similar in shape to Fig. 
21. When the broad sharp end becomes 
blunt from continued usage, it may be easily 
repaired by applying it with force to the 
grinding-stone. 

7. An Anvil. — ^A polished anvil, of hard- 
ened steel — Fig. 22 — ^will be found exceed- 
ingly useful in the laboratory, for crushing 

minerals, ores, et cetera. It should be in the form of a paral- 

lelopiped ; about 2^ inches long. 
If inch in diameter, and g of an 
inch" in thickness. When a sub- 
stance is to be brol^en into frag- 
ments, it must first be wrapped in 
strong paper, placed upon the instru- 
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ment, and then struck sharply with the hammer. Should the 
paper, in this procesd, be torn, and thrown off the &ce of the 
anyil, the malleable particles will be found adhering to it, and 
may be examined separately. 

If a mineral is to be heated upon charcoal before the Blowpipe, 
it can be reduced to small pieces in a machine similar to that 
below. As it is frequently employed in the quantitative exami- 
nation of minerals, it will be described : — ^Upon a hardened steel 
plate, AB, — Fig. 23, — ^is a depression o,containing a hollow cylinder, 
D E, which is completely filled by a 
massive cylinder f, hemispherical at 
the end. The two cylinders, D e and 
F, are also hardened steel, well ground. 
When a mineral is to .be pulverized, f 
is removed, and the substance is placed 
in the hollow cylinder, n e ; the cylin- 
der f is replaced, and struck forcibly 
with a mallet When the two cylin- 
ders are separated, the substance will 
be found reduced to a rough powder. 
If necessary, this powder can be brought to an impalpable state 
in an agate mortar. 

8. Chabooal Bobebs. — For quantitative Blow- 
pipe analysis, grooves of various dimensions are 
bored in the charcoal that serves as a support 
There are three different bor^, of hardened steel, 
which will be here described : — 

a. A borer, of the form of Fig. 24, for making 
a cylindrical cavity, in which silver, gold, or 
copper may be heated. It is a four-sided pyra- 
mid, the sides being ground firom below vdth a 
three-edged file, so that it appears like a double 
chisel, crossing at a right angle. Its under dia- 
meter is one-third of an incL This instrument 
may be held in a wooden case, containing a brass 
ring. 

When a groove is to be made with the borer, it is placed at a 
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Fig. 25. 



right angle, with the chaicoal, pressed upon it with force, and turned 
upon its axis until the groove is sufficiently deep. The instru- 
ment is then withdrawn, and the charcoal-dust removed fix)m the 
cavity. A silver assay should have a deeper groove than a copper 
one, owing to the former metal requiring, when operated upon, to 
be mixed with lead. 

b. A second Charcoal borer, for forming laiger 
grooves. Fig. 25. Its upper diameter is seven-eighths 
of an inch, and its length three-fourths of an incL 
This borer is handled in the same manner as the 
preceding one for the formation of grooves in the 
charcoal. 

The cavity formed by this instrument Fig. 26. 
serves as a support in roasting different 
substances whose metallic contents are to 
be determined quantitatively. 

c, A third Charcoal borer, similar to 
Fig. 26, has one end of the same form 
as that first described, but the double 
chisel is only 3-16ths of an inch in 
diameter, and is employed for maldng 
incisions in the charcoal, to contain quan- 
titative lead and tin assays. The other 
end has a diameter of § of an inch, it is 
sharp like a spatula, and serves to make 
small grooves for qualitative experiments. 

9. A Chabooal Saw. — This instrument 
should have very fine teeth, for cutting with ease long 
pieces of Charcoal The most useful size is five inches in length, 
three-eighths of an inch in breadth, one sixteenth of an inch in 
thickness. It should be provided with a wooden handle, three 
inches in length. 

10. A Chabooal Holder. — In quantitative assayings, which 
are to be melted without the accession of atmospheric air, the 
charcoal must be encased in iron foil Fig. 27 represents several 
sections of this instrument Its sides are If inch in breadth, and 
1^ inch in height At the anterior side, B, it is provided with a 
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Tound opening, a, terminating at b ; and at the reyerse, is a small 
iron screw, e, provided with a wooded case, e, on whose inner end 
is an iron disc, d^ which revolves round its axis. 

Fig. 27. 
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The screw, <?, is under the middle of 
the charcoal holder, and prevents the 
cessation of pressure, when the charcoal 
is gradually consumed from above. 

The screw, /, is made of brass, and 
can readily be removed, becatise it is 
inserted at ^. A small iron plate, A, is fastened, by a rivet, to 
the &ce of the charcoal holder, so that the incision, 6, can be 
opened or closed, as the figure shows. On the right side, A, of 
the instrament, is a small <q)eiiing, $, a quarter of an inch in 
length, fi>r the reception of the platinum wire, to be described 
hereafter ; and under this aperture is a small brass case, k, for 
holding its aid. 

11. Platinum Wire and Foil. — When an ore is to be roasted, 
or an assay melted, in a clay basin, the latter must be supported 
by some substance placed in the cavity of the charcoal. For this 
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purpoBe, a stxong platinum irire, three inches and a half in length, 
will be found applicable. On the end of 
the platinum wire, a ring — Fig. 28 — ^a, 
is made, by means of the small forceps 
before described, and the touching point, 
/, is curved to an obtuse angle : then, 
into the charcoal holder previously de- 
scribed, a charcoal prism, of a corre- 
sponding size, is inserted so that its 
upper side nearly reaches the cavity, », 
of the instrument. Fig. 27. When 
this is accomplished, a depression is 
made on its surface, and the platinum 
wire is sunk so accurately into it that the charcoal appears to 
touch it uniformly in all parts. The straight part of the wire is 
now bent so as to follow the lines mnk — ^Fig 27. To the 
curved part of the wire, a hollow thin platinum foil, G, Fig. 28, 
9-16ths of an inch in breadth, is united, as depicted in the 
figure. 

12. A Capsule of Brass Foil, with the interior polished, two 

inches and a half m length, and 
of the form of Fig. 29. It is 
used for mixing silver and gold 
ores with proof lead and calcined 
borax ; and for pouring these, or 
similar mingled ingredients, into 
a comet of soda paper. 
13. A Small Soissobs, suffi- 
ciently strong for cutting metallic lamina, as well as soft ma- 
terials. 

14. A Knife. — For many researches, a steel knife, weQ 
sharpened and magnetized, is requisite. It is employed for 
mixing the various fluxes in quantitative assays, and also for 
determining the degree of hardness of many metallic bodies. 

15. Some Files, of different sizes and fineness, three-edged, 
flat, half-round, and round, the description of which is unneces- 
sary, are required in many examinations. 




Fig. 29. 
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16. An Ibon IirBTRUMBiirr /or thefarmaiion o/Cufksa ; with a 
Bolt and Stand. — Small Cupels of bone-ashes, are necessary for 
refining plombiferous alloys obtained in quantitative assayings, 
containing Silver or Gold. Gupellation is resorted to for the pur- 
pose of separating the noble metals as they are called, from those 
which are readily convertible into oxides. The operation consists 
in fusing the alloy on charcoal with pure lead, and then heating 
the resulting bead in the oxidating flame, Yig, SO. 

upon a substance suffidentiy porous to 
absorb the fused oxides produced by the 
ignition. The best method for the prepa- 
ration of these Cupels is to cast them in a 
metallic mould ; in which they are to re- 
main till the cupellation is completed. 

Generally, two Moulds are employed, -^ ^^J^ 

with concave depressions of different sizes, \_p^^ \ ^^ / 
for the formation of cupels in large and 
small operations. Fig. 30, a, b, presents 
these moulds, as well as their bolts, a, b. 

The Moulds are of iron, and, in the 
upper part, are 13-1 6ths of an inch in diaimeter ; the bolts are of 
hardened steel, partiy ground, and of a circular form. In the 
under part of each mould, cruciform grooves ^ig, 81. 
are usually filed, so that when one arm of a 
pincers is inserted, and the other pressed against 
the upper part of the mould, it may easily be 
removed, even when heated to redness. 

Fig. 31 is a small wooden stand, 3^ inches 
in height, having on the under part a round 
piece of wood, serving as a durable support In 
the upper part is a strong brass wire, fSsustened 
by a screw ; and at the end of this wire is a 
brass cross, the arms elevated to an angle of 85^ 
so as to allow the mould to be convenientiy 
placed between them. When the transverse 
incisions in the bottom of the iron instrument 
are not brought into contact with the arms of 
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ihe brass cross, an operator is enabled to raise or depress the 
instrument at pleasure, so as to afford the required heat. 

17. An Ivory Spoon, well polished and ground, Fig. 82. 
5-16ths of an inch in breadth, and of the form given in ^^ 
Fig. 32. The handle of this spoon, which is in the 
form of a spatula, is for mixing in the capsule ores with 
pure lead and calcined borax ; and the spoon part is 
necessary in the weighing of ores and such substances as 
are to be fused. 

18. A Small Brush. — For quantitative examina- 
tions a painter's brush is indispensable, for detaching 
from the pans of the balance any remaining powder, 
et cetera, 

19. A Lead Sieve. — In Blowpipe analysis, the Lead . 
must be in a very minute state of division, to allow of 
its being intimately mixed with the various substances 

to be operated upon. It may be |P\j 
^^Xl__^ obtained in this state by agitating \J 

granulated lead in a small brass 
sieve — Fig. 33. The method of assaying 
is so very delicate, that it almost always 
produces a bead of silver, when the com- 
mon lead of commerce is submitted to 
trial It is for this reason that so much 
care must be taken in preparing lead for 
cupellation. The best method for obtaining it pure, and in a very 
minute state of division, is to precipitate it from a solution of the 
acetate, with a plate of zinc. 

20. A Steel Magnet. — ^A strongly magnetized steel blade, or a 
steel magnet, about three inches and a half long, and J of an inch 
in diameter, will be useftd in ascertaining whether small particles of 
the ores under examination are magnetic. If , to a mixture of 
finely divided iron and tin, immersed in water, the end of the 
magnet be applied, the particles of iron will be found adhering 
when it is withdrawn. 

21. A Lead Measure. — The instrument — Fig. 34 — ^which is 
similar to a gunpowder-measure, is for avoiding the weighing of a 
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certain portion of lead, in quantitative assayings. It ^ig- 34. 
consists of a glass tube, open at the extremities, con- 
taining a small wooden cylinder. This glass tube is 
divided into parts of equal decrees, 10, 15, 20, each of 
which are capable of holding 100 milligranmies of granu- 
lated lead. For quantities less than 100 milligrammes, 
tiie piston is graduated as in the figure, with 

1, 2, 8, 4, 5, corresponding to— 

10, 20, 30, 40, 50 milligrammes 

22. A SMALL WOODEN CYLINDER. — a Cylinder of wood 
is employed to make small comets firom the soda-paper 
described at page 19. It should be about 9-32nds of 

an inch in thickness, as in Fig. 35, b ; and, 
for convenience, should have a handle at one 
end. 

The comet is made in the following 
manner: — ^A slip of paper, a, is so placed 
under the cylinder that one of its long sides 
projects beyond the upper end of b, as in the figure, a 
space equal to the diameter of the cylinder. The 
part of the paper so protmding is then folded back on 
B, with the aid of a small spoon ; the part of the 
paper to the left of b is next folded over the cylinder, 
turned in such a manner tiiat the remaining portion of the paper 
to the right of B, is folded over the latter, and the closed end 
strack upon a hard even surface, in order that the comet may 
retain its shape, after the removal of the cylinder. 

23. A Polished Ibon Spattjla, four inches in length, and of the 
form of Fig. 36, is employed in levigating such alligations as are 
to be roasted in quantitative determinations. 

Fig. 86. 



Fig. 35. 




24. Tbst-Tubes, with a Funnel and Stand. — ^When compounds, 
which contain several heterogeneous ingredients, cannot be accu- 
rately recognised in the Blowpipe flame, an operator must resort 
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to liquid testing, to ascertain each constituent, either qualita- 
tively, or quantitatively. This is effected by means of test- 
tubes, Fig. 37) five and ^ half inches long, and five-eighths of an 



Fig. 87. 
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inch in diameter, which are very well 
adapted for containing the dissolved com- 
pound, when it is to be operated upon by 
reagents. They must be blown remarkably 
thin, so as not to crack when held in the 
flame of a spirit-lamp. They should also be 
provided with a small wooden perforated 
frame, serving as a support 

The Funnel, Fig. 38, is for the reception 
of a paper filter, into which the turbid liquid 
is poured from a test-tube, to separate the 
precipitate produced by a reagent, from the 
clear solution. 

25. A small Glass Pepette. — ^This instrument should be five 
inches in length, and three eighths of an inch in diameter. 
Fig. 39. It is exceedingly convenient for affiising precipitates 

Fig. 89. 
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with hot water ; and also for withdrawing the supernatant liquor 
from the precipitate, in quantitative Gold and Tin analysis. The 
point only should be slightly contracted, and not drawn out into 
a capillary tube. 

26. An Eduloorator. — The Edulcorator, or, as it is gene- 
rally termed, the wash-bottle, — Fig. 40, — ^is a German glass flask, 
capable of holding about a pint of water, the mouth of which is 
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closed by a cork ; through this two bent tubes are passed, the 
one, a, for the admission of air into the bottle, and the other, &, 
which reaches nearly to the bottom, for the escape of the water, 
p. ^Q The external orifice of the 

latter is drawn to a fine point, 
which should neyerexceed one- 
fortieth of an inch in diame- 
ter. The opening of the tube 
can be widened by grinding it 
upon a sandstone, or rubbing 
it with a file which has been 
moistened with camphorized 
turpentine ; or it may be nar- 
rowed by holding it in the 
flame of the spirit-lamp, or 
before the Blowpipe. The 
bottle, when corked, should 
be a little more than half fcdl. 
When wanted for use, the operator blows into the tube, a, and 
the pressure to which the water is subjected, forces it through the 
tube in a fine stream, which can be directed upon the precipitate 
in the filter. 

Near the end of the edulcoration, the jet of water should be 
directed towards the edges of the filter, and not upon the pre- 
cipitate itself, by which means any particles of the latter adher- 
ing to the paper, are washed to the bottom, and brought into a 
small compass. 

Gelatinous precipitates require much washing ; the jet of water 
may occaaionally be deficient in force, and not strong enough to 
detach them. In this case they may be stirred up with a glass 
rod, but the operator must be careful not to force the rod through 
the paper, otherwise the filtration will have to be repeated. It is 
to be observed, that after every addition of water, no more is to 
be added until the first quantity has filtered through, otherwise 
an afiFufflon of the precipitate is not effected, but only a continued 
dilution of the solution. 

27. Watch-Glasses, two inches in diameter. Fig. 41, a. — 

D 
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These may be employed either as test- Fig. 41. 

glasses, or as cradble-ooyers during the 
refining process. 

28. Glazed Pobceladt Basins, of 
various sizes, are very useful for the 
precipitation or evaporation of liquids 
and also for heating, in the dry state, 
eardis and metallic oxides with reagents, 
The form of two such vessels is given, 
in Figs. 41 and 42. 

29. A cylindrical Bottle, of lac- 
quered sheet iron, provided with a 
screw top, for containing lamp oiL 



Fig. 42. 



VI.— REAGENTS. 

Those substances which operate upon others in any remarkable 
manner so as to lead to their detection, whether by change of 
color, precipitation, effervescence, or other characteristics, are 
called reagents. 

They are divided into ffeneral and special reagents ; those de- 
nominated general, are employed to determine the clous or group 
to which the substance under examination belongs ; those termed 
special, are used for the detection of individual bodies. For the 
sake of clearness and simplicity, these two classes are subdivided 
as follows : — 

RKA.GENTS IN THE HUMID WAY. 
I. — QENERAL REAGENTS. 

a. — ^Reagents used as simple solvents. 
b, — ^Reagents used as chemical solvents. 
c, — ^Reagents used to separate, or otherwise characterize, groups 
of substances. 

II. — SFECIAL BSAOENTS. 

a, — ^Reagents used for the detection of bases. 

6. — ^Reagents employed for determining the presence of acids. 
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BEAGENTS IN THE DRY WAY. 
FLUZBS AJSTD BLOWPIPE BEAGENTS. 

Each reagent will now be conaidered according to the plan thus 
laid down. 

REAGENTS IN THE HUMID WAY: 

I. GENERAL REAGENTS. 

a. BeagenU used <u simple solvents. 

1. DisTiLCED Waieb. HO. 

Uses, — ^Principally as a simple solvent for a great variety of 
substances. It also effects the transformation of several neutral 
metallic salts into soluble acid and insoluble basic compounds ; 
this is particularly the case with antimony and bismuth, which 
are precipitated in the form of a white powder, on the addition of 
much water. Tartaric add readily dissolves or prevents the for- 
mation of the basic salt of antimony, which i» thus easQy distin- 
guished £rom bismuth. 

Tests. — ^It should not leave the slightest residue upon evapora- 
tion ; neither should it alter the color of blue or red litmus, or 
any other test-paper. Nitrate of silver, chloride of barium, ozar 
late of ammonia, or lime-water must not cause the least turbidity. 

2. Alcohol. OH«0«=AeO, HO. 

There are two kinds ; absolute alcohol, which, at 60° Fahr., 
should have a specific gravity of '796 or '797, and spirit of wine 
having a density of from *830 to *840 at the same temperature. 

Uses. — ^It is firequently employed for separating the substances 
soluble firom those which Bxe insoluble in it ; as, for instance, 
chlorides of barium and strontium, the latter being dissolved by 
this menstruum. 

It serves likewise to precipitate bases insoluble in it from their 
aqueous solutions, exempli ffratia, malate of lime. 

Alcohol is used also for the production of acetic and other 
ethers ; to co-operate with adds in the reduction of chromic axsid, 
peroxide of lead, et cetera; for detecting various substances 

D 2 
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which impart a characteristic tint to the flame, especially horacic 
acid and strontia, and for detecting potassa combmed with silicic 
acid, which, before the Blowpipe alone, gives the same reaction as 
soda or lithia. 

' Tests. — Pure alcohol will completely volatilize, and neither 
causes any smell of fusel oil, when rubbed between the hands, nor 
reddens blue litmus paper. 

3. Ether. C^ffO — AeO. 

Ether is little used for the analysis of inorganic bodies. It is 
principally employed for dissolving bromine, when isolated by 
other reagents, and for this purpose the commercial article is suffi- 
ciently strong and pure. 

b. Beagents principally employed as chemical solvents. 

1. Hydrochlorio Acid. HCL 

• 

Uses, — ^It is very extensively used as a solvent, and for the de- 
tection of silver, suboxide of mercury, lead, and ammonia. 

From solutions of the three former, it precipitates chloride of 
silver, subchloride of mercury, and chloride of lead, all of which 
are white. The chloride of silver is insoluble in nitric acid, but 
easily soluble in ammonia ; the subchloride of mercury blackens 
on the addition of ammonia ; and the chloride of lead is soluble 
in a large proportion of water. 

When a glass rod moistened with dilute hydrochloric acid is 
brought into close contiguity with a solution containing free am- 
monia, white dense clouds of chloride of ammonium are formed. 

Tests. — ^When intended for analysis, it must be colorless, and 
leave no residue upon evaporation. Chloride of barium should 
produce no precipitate, neither in the highly diluted acid, nor 
after ebullition with nitric add. Sulphide of hydrogen must leave 
it unaltered. After neutralizing with ammonia, and acetic add 
has been added in slight excess, ferroc^anide of potassium must 
not produce any precipitate, nor even impart to it the slightest 
tinge of blue. 
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2. NiTRio AoiD. HO, N0«. 

Usei. — Nitric acid is employed as a solvent for metals, oxides> 
sulphides, ei cetera, Metals, or sulphides, in dissolving, are first 
converted into oxides, and subsequently into nitrates. This 
acid dissolves most oxides, forming with them nitrates ; the 
same occurs with most combinations of insoluble salts, the 
Weaker acids being expelled by the nitric acid in the process 
of solution. 

Nitric acid is used frequently as an oxidising agent, as to con- 
vert the oxide of iron into the sesquioxide, et cetera. 

Tests, — When pure, it is colorless, and leaves no residue when 
evaporated to dryness on platinum foil Chloride of barium, or 
nitrate of silver must not in the least impair its clearness. Before 
adding these reagents, the acid should be slightly diluted, other- 
wise nitrates will be precipitated. 

3. NirRO-HYDROCHLORic AdD, Aqua Ebgia. N 0* CI*. 

Is generally prepared when wanted, by adding one part of pure 
nitric acid to two of hydrochloric acid When kept for any 
length of time it decomposes. 

Uses. — ^Principally as a solvent for gold and platinum. 

4; Acetic Acid. C*H*0=A. 

Uses. — This add possesses a greater solvent power for certain 
substances than others, and is accordingly used to sepaiiEite the 
former from the latter, as, for distinguishing oxalate of lime from 
phosphate of lime, the latter being easily dissolved, while the 
fonner remains unaltered. This reagent is also used for acidular 
tion when it is necessary to avoid the presence of mineral acids. 

Tests. — ^It must leave no residue when evaporated upon plati- 
num foQ. When diluted, sulphide of hydrogen should cause no 
precipitate ; nitrate of silver or chloride of barium should not 
render it turbid. Should the latter reagent cause a precipitate 
when the acetic acid has been boiled with pure nitric acid, sul- 
phurous acid is present. 
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5. Chloride of Ammonium. N H^ G1. 

17809, — ^For retamiDg certain salts and oxides in solation, when 
others are precipitated by ammonia or some such reagent, as 
magnesia^ which is held in solution by ammonia and chloride of 
ammonium, whilst batyta, strontia, and calcia are precipitated by 
carbonate of ammonia ; it is afterwards thrown down by phos- 
phate of soda ; this reagent is also used for precipitating from 
potassa solutions substances which are insoluble in ammonia and 
its salts ; exempli gratia^ alumina, which — ^in the separation of 
the third, or sulphide of ammonium group— after precipitation of 
sesquioxide of chromium by boiling, is thrown down by chloride 
of ammonium. 

Tests. — ^When heated upon platinum foil it must completely 
volatilize. It must not be affected by sulphide of anmionium, 
and its reaction on test-paper should be perfectly neutral. 

c. Redffewts used to separate, or otherwise characterize groups of 

substances, 

1. Seaoent Fafbbs. 

a. Blus litmus paper. — This is prepared by immersing slips of 
fine unsized paper in a decoction of litmus, for some time. When 
thoroughly saturated, they are suspended upon a thread to dry. 

Uses. — For detecting free acid in solution, its color being 
changed to red. 

b. Reddened litmus paper, — ^A decoction of blue litmus is 
treated with sulphuric acid until it assumes a red tint. The 
slips of paper, which are then passed through this, should be dis- 
tinctly red when dry. 

Uses. — For the detection of free alkali, its color being re- 
stored to blue. 

c. Brazil wood paper. — K Brazil wood be boiled in water for a 
sufficient time, it communicates a fine red color to the fluid. It 
must then be filtered, and the slips of paper immersed in it, and 
dried as before. 

Uses, — It is an excellent reagent for detecting hydrofluoric 
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acid, being tinged straw-yellow, when immersed in a very dilute 
golution of this add. 

d. Turmeric paper. — ^Turmeric root is first reduced to powder, 
and then treated with boiling alcohol ; the decoction must be fil- 
tered, and the paper saturated with it. 

Uses, — ^For detecting free alkalies : the change produced is 
very characteristic, its bright yellow color becoming dark brown. 

2. Sulphuric Xcid. H 0, S 0\ 

Uses. — Sulphuric acid has a greater aflSnity for most bases- 
than any other acid, and is, consequently, employed for liberating 
them, especially hydrochloric, nitric, acetic, boracic, and phos- 
phoric acids firom their combinations. It is used for preparing hy- 
drogen, sulphide of hydrogen, and other gases. Many substances 
which cannot exist anhydrous, are decomposed when brought 
into contact with it, owing to its great affinity for water. It is a 
special test for the detection of baiyta, strontia, and lead, with 
which it gives white precipitates ; when used for this purpose it 
should be dilute. It also serves as a reagent for lime, when this 
earth is in combination with phosphoric acid, and shows no de- 
cided reaction before the Blowpipe. 

Tests. — It must not destroy the color of a solution of indigo 
when boiled with it. When mixed with pure zinc and water it 
will give hydrogen, which, on being passed through a tube heated 
to redness by the flame of a spirit-lamp, should not deposit 
arsenic. 



3. Sulphide of Htbbooen. HS. 

Sulphide of hydrogen gas is prepared in the following manner : 
— ^Into the flask a, Fig. 43, is introduced a small portion of pure 
sulphide of iron, and it is then tightly corked up. Water is 
poured in till it is covered, and concentrated sulphuric acid added 
through the funnel tube b. The small bottle c contains distilled 
water for the purification of the gas, which is finally evolved 
through the tube d^ into the solution intended to be saturated. 
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Sulphide of hydrogen water, — ^hydrosulphuric acid — may be pre- 
pared by completely saturating cold distilled water with the gas. 

Fig. 43. 




Uses, — It is an invaluable reagent for separating metals into 
the principal groups. It precipitates cadmium, copper, lead, tin, 
mercury, antimony, arsenic, silver, gold, platinum, et cetera^ from 
their acid solutions. It is frequently employed for reducing the 
oxides of metals as well at the ordinary as at a high heat, and 
also highly oxidized bodies to a lower degree of oxidation. 

Tests. — Sulphide of hydrogen water should be quite clear, pos- 
sessing the odor of the gas in an eminent degree : addition of 
ammonia must not cause a black coloration : when treated with 
sesquichloride of iron it should yield a large precipitate of sulphur. 
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4. Sulphide of Ammonium. NH*S. 

Usei. — This reagent is of gJreat value, and divides those metals 
which are precipitated by sulphide of hydrogen as sulphides, into 
two groups, a few of them being soluble, while the remainder is 
insoluble in it It is also the precipitant of the third group ; 
alumina and sesquioxide of chromium being thrown down as 
bases, and nickel, cobalt, manganese, iron, and zinc, as sulphides. 
It also precipitates baryta, strontia, and lime, when in combina- 
tion with phosphoric, oxalic, and boracic acids, and magnesia when 
united to phosphoric acid. 

Tests, — Sulphide of ammonium must be transparent, must 
completely volatilize when heated upon platinum foil, and ought 
not to precipitate sulphate of magnesia. 

5. Solution op Potassa. K 0, H 0. 

Uses, — ^As a precipitant for many oxides it is invaluable. 
Some of these dissolve in excess, as alumina, oxide of chromium ; 
while others, as sesquioxide of iron, et cetera^ remain undissolved. 
In consequence of this property, it is employed to separate the 
former from the latter. Potassa has a great solvent power for 
many salts, such as sulphides and antimonic add. Many oiddes 
precipitated by potassa have a peculiar hue, or possess other 
characteristics by which they are easily recognised. Potassa ex- 
pels ammonia from its salts, when heated in contact with them, 
and may be detected by its odor. 

7V9^.-:-Solution of potassa must be colorless, and after neu- 
tralizing it with pure nitric acid, which should occasion no effer- 
vescence, it must yield no precipitate, neither with chloride of 
barium nor nitrate of silver. It ought to retain its transparency 
when heated with an equal portion of solution of chloride of am- 
monium. When evaporated to dryness, and redissolved in water, 
no residue of silicic acid should remain. 

6. Ammonia. NH*0. 

Uses, — For neutralizing acids, and precipitating many oxides, 
some of which redissolve in excess of the reagent, whilst others 
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are insoluble in free anunonia^ thus affording a ready means of 
of separating them from each other. 

Tests. — ^Ammonia must be colorless, must not leave any residue 
when evaporated on. platinum foil, nor should lime-water impart 
turbidity in the slightest degree. Neither chloride of barium nor 
nitrate of silver must cause the smallest precipitate after supersa- 
turation with pure nitric acid 

7. Carbonatb op Ammonia. N H* 0, C 0*. 

Uses. — ^As a precipitant of the alkaline earths, baryta, strontia, 
calda, and magnesia, it throws down many metallic oxides, 
some of which are soluble, and others insoluble. Complete preci- 
pitation of many of them, only occurs on boiling. It is also em- 
ployed for separating glucina from alumina, and the oxide of ura- 
nium from sesquioxide of iron. 

Tests, — It must completely volatilize. Neither chloride of 
barium, nitrate of silver, nor sulphide of hydrogen should color 
or precipitate it, after complete neutralization with pure nitric acid. 

8. Chlobidb of Babium. Ba CL 

Uses. — ^From its properties of forming soluble salts with certain 
adds, and insoluble with others, it is an invaluable reagent for 
subdividing the precipitable adds. As a special reagent iTor sul- 
phuric acid, with which it gives a white precipitate insoluble in all 
acids, its worth cannot be estimated. 

Tests. — ^The solution of chloride of barium must not be colored, 
or rendered turbid by sulphides of hydrogen, or ammonium. The 
filtrate, after adding an excess of pure sulphuric acid, ought to 
leave no residue when evaporated to dryness on platinum foiL 

9. NiTBATE OF Babtta. Ba 0, N 0^ 

Uses. — ^The same as chloride of barium, and is substituted for 
that reagent where the presence of a metallic chloride would be 
deleterious. 

Tests. — The same as those for chloride of barium, except that 
nitrate of silver must produce no predpitate. 
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10. Chiobidb op Calcitjm. Ca CI. 

Uses, — ^It precipitates, as a group, from neutral solutions, 
phosphoric, hydrofluoric, oxalic, tartaric, and citric acids ; also, if 
the solution is not very dilute, sulphuric acid ; better, however, 
in the presence of alcohol The different aspects and characteris- 
tics of the precipitated lime salts, as to their solubility and inso- 
lubility, et cetera, enable the analyst to distinguish certain indi- 
vidual acids — see Lime-Water, page 47. 

Tests, — Solution of chloride of calcium must be neutral, and 
ought not to be rendered turbid or discolored by sulphide of am- 
monium. 

11. NiTEATB OF Silver. AgO, NO*. 

Uses, — It is a very important reagent for the classification of 
adds into groups, and is employed for the detection of certain 
individual acids, especially hydrochloric, phosphoric, and arsenic 
acids. With the first, it gives a white precipitate insoluble in 
nitric acid, but soluble in ammonia ; from solutions of tribasic 
phosphates it precipitates lemon-yellow phosphate of silvw, solu- 
ble, with difficulty, however, in acetic add ; with arsenic add it 
produces a reddish-brown predpitate. 

Tests. — ^After adding an excess of pure hydrochloric acid, the 
filtrate must leave no residue upon evaporation, and should nd- 
ther be colored nor predpitated by sulphide dl hydrogen. 

12. Sbsquichlobidb op Iron. Fe^Cl*. 

Ui^, — ^As the reagent for a group of organic adds, with 
which, mdelicetf succinic, benzoic, hydrosulphocyanic, acetic, and 
formic acids, it gives very distinct and characteristic reactions. 
With sucdnic add it gives a voluminous brownish-red precipitate, 
readily soluble in adds, and which is rendered darker on addition 
of ammonia, owing to the withdrawal of a quantity of succinic 
acid. The predpitate from benzoic add is pale-yeUow, and com- 
ports itself as succinic add. To solutions of acetates, sulphoc^- 
anides, and formiates, it imparts a blood-red color. It is em- 
ployed also for the detection of hydroferrocyanic add, in the 
formation of Prussian blue. 
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II.— SPECIAL REAGENTS. 

a. Reagents used for the detection of bases. 

1. Sulphate of Potasba. K 0, S 0*. 
Uses. — ^It precipitates from solutions of salts of baryta and 
strontia the insoluble sulphates of the oxides. It also produces 
a precipitate in concentrated solutions of lime, but only after 
some time. 

2. Chbomatb op Potassa. KO, CrO^ 
Uses. — It precipitates, from solutions of the salts of many 
metallic oxides, chromates ; most of them are very difficultly 
soluble, and possess characteristic colors, by which the parti- 
cular metal may often be with certainty detected. It is used 
principally, however, as a test for lead, with which it gives a 
yellow precipitate. 

3. Cyanidb op Potassium. KCy. 

Uses. — ^It is a valuable reducing agent, and also precipitates 
many of the heavier metals ; with nickel it gives a greenish- 
white, with cobalt a brovmish-white, with copper a yellowish- 
green, and with protoxide and sesquioxide of iron a reddish- 
brown precipitate. The latter, on addition of an excess of hydro- 
chloric acid, and application of heat, dissolves, giving a beautiful 
blue liquid. 

Tests. — The precipitate produced by lead^alts must be per- 
fectly white ; the residue left upon evaporating its solution, pre- 
viously saturated with pure hydrochloric acid, must clearly and 
perfectly dissolve in distilled water. 

4. Pbkroctanidb op Potassium. K«Cfy. 
Uses. — Principally for the detection of oxide of copper, with 
which it gives a purple-red precipitate ; and for indicating the 
presence of sesquioxide of iron, from the solutions of which it 
throws down a beautiful blue precipitate. With salts of the prot- 
oxide of iron, absolutely free from sesquioxide, it gives a white 
precipitate, which, on exposure to the air, becomes blue. 
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5. Febbicyanide op Potaj3sium. K^Cfy*. 

Uses, — ^As a test for protoxide of iron and its salts, with which 
it immediately gives a blue precipitate of ferricyanide of iron. 
Fe*Cfy«. 

6. SuiiPHOCYAinDB OP PoTASsnjM. K«Csy. 

Uses, — The same as those of ferrocyanide of potassium for the 
detection of sesquioxide of iron, the most minute trace of which, in 
a hydrochloric acid solution, gives with this reagent, a blood-red 
color. 

7. Phosphate op Soda. 2 Na 0, H 0, P0«. 

Uses, — ^Phosphate of soda precipitates all the alkaline earths, 
but is employed, after the separation of baryta, strontia, and 
lime, for the detection of magnesia, which it precipitates even in 
the presence of an excess of ammonia or its salts. 

Tests, — It must not become turbid when heated with ammonia. 
Dilute nitric acid must completely dissolve the precipitates pro- 
duced in it by nitrate of silver and chloride of barium. 

8. Oxalate op Ammonia. N H* 0, 0. 

Uses, — It is an invaluable test for lime, with which it gives a 
white precipitate, insoluble in acetic, but readily soluble in hydro- 
chloric or nitric acids. This reagent produces a similar precipi- 
tate with baryta and strontia ; the manipulator must, therefore, 
have positive proof of the absence of those earths before testiog 
for lime. 

9. Protochlobh>b of Tin. SnCL 

Uses. — ^It is a very poweifdl reducing agent, and is employed 
as a test for mercury, throwing it down as a grey precipitate, 
which, on rubbing, collects into globules of the metal. It is also 
used as a test for gold, in the solutions of which it produces a 
purple color or a similarly colored precipitate. 

10. BicHLOBiDB OP Platinum. PtCl«. 
Uses, — For the detection of ammonia and potassa^ fipom solu- 
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tions of which, especially on addition of a little hydrochloric acid 
and alcohol, it throws down yellow crystalline precipitates, doable 
chlorides of platinum and ammonium, or potassium as the case 
may be,— N H* CI, PtCl«, or KCl, PtQ*. When testing for potassa, 
the student must be sure that ammonia is absent, by having pre- 
viously heated the substance to redness. 

11. Tebghlosise of Gold. AuGl^ 
Uses. — ^As a test for the protosalts of tin, with which it gives 
a purple color, or a similarly colored precipitate. 

12. Zinc. Zn. 
Uses. — ^Metallic zinc reduces many metallic salts and oxides 
causing their precipitation ; this is owing to its affinity for oxygen. 
It is principally employed, however, for the reduction of antimony 
and tin, {md, when mized with sulphuric acid, for the evolution of 
hydrogen gas. 

13. Copper. Cu. 
Uses. — Copper turnings are used for the reduction of mercurial 
salts, fmd for the detection of arsenious acid ; when immersed in a 
solution of the latter, they immediately become covered with a grey 
metallic coating, which, on heating, separatee in black scales. 
Copper also indicates the presence of nitric acid, when heated with 
substances containing it, to which dilute sulphuric add has been 
added, by giving off fumes of binoxide of nitrogen ; these, on 
being liberated, absorb oxygen from the atmosphere, and assume 
a brownish-red color, having the composition N 01 

14. Ibon. Fe. 
Uses, — ^Iron, like zinc, reduces and precipitates many metallic 
salts and oxides. It is employed, in the form of clean wire, for 
indicating the presence of copper, which falls upon it, when im- 
mersed in the solution, in a film, of the usual color of that metaL 
It is also used in quantitative cupellations, and to reduce phos- 
phates to the state of phosphides. In this process, a white, brit- 
tle, metallic bead is formed, which will be noticed under phos- 
phoric add. 
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b. Special reagents employed for determining the presence of 

acids. 

1. ACBTATK OF POTASSA. K 0, A. 

Uses, — ^FoT precipitating phosphate of sesquioxide of iron from 
hydrochloric acid solutions of phosphates of the alkaline earths, 
and for precipitating from simple solutions in mineral acids sub- 
stances insoluble in acetic add. It is also employed for recognis- 
ing the presence of tartaric add, giving a white crystalline preci- 
pitate, which, however, from the time occupied in its formation, 
and its great solubility, is not veiy characteristic. 

2. Hyd&aib of LufB. Lime-Wateb. CaO, H 0. 
Uses. — ^The fonner, — ^hydrate of lime, — ^is employed for the 
liberation of ammonia, and the latter, — which should be kept 
from the air as much as possible, on account of the formation of 
carbonate of lime — for the detection of carbonic acid, with which 
it gives a white predpitate, soluble, toith effervescence, in hydro- 
chloric add ; oxalic acid, with which a white precipitate is formed, 
insoluble in acetic acid, but readily dissolved in hydrochloric and 
nitric adds ; tartaric add, from solutions of which appears, on 
addition of the reagent, a white precipitate dissolving easily in 
ammonia and cold potassa ; the solution in the latter, on boiling, 
forms a gelatinous mass, which disappears on cooling ; lastly, for 
indicating the presence of dtric add, with which it gives a white 
predpitate on boiling ; this is soluble in ammonia and its salts, 
but not in potassa. 

3. Sulphate op Limb. Ca 0, SO*. 
Uses. — For distinguishing and separating baryta and strontia, 
produdng an immediate precipitate with the former, but only 
doing so with the latter after a length of time. 

4. Sulphate of Magnesia. Mg 0, S 0^ 
Uses. — ^For the detection of phosphoric add, which is predpi- 
tated by it, even in the presence of ammonia and ammoniacal 
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6. Chloredb of Maqnesium. MgCl. • 

Uses, — ^The same as those of sulphate of magnesia. 

6. Sulphate op Iron. Fe 0, S 0*. 
Uses, — For indicating the presence of nitric acid ; for this 
purpose a clean ciystal is dropped into the solution under exa- 
mination, and a little dilute sulphuric acid added ; if nitric acid 
is present, the crystal immediately becomes coated with a brown 
areola. This reagent is also employed in solution for detecting 
hydroferricyanic acid, with which it gives a blue precipitate of 
ferricyanide of iron ; when mixed with perchloride of iron and 
potassa as a test for hydrocyanic acid. If the precipitate thus 
produced dissolves with a fine blue color in hydrochloric add, the 
acid in question is present. Sulphate of iron is likewise employed 
for reducing the salts of gold. 

7. Neutral Acetate of Lead. Pb 0, A. 
Uses. — ^It is specially applied as a test for chromic acid and 
soluble chromates, producing a lemon-yellow precipitate of chro- 
mate of lead. When a piece of bibulous paper saturated with 
this reagent is held for a short time over a solution containing 
sulphide of hydrogen, it becomes of a dark-brown color, and is of 
great use for this purpose. Acetate of lead likewise produces 
precipitates with some other adds, but the piincipal ones are here 
given. 

8. Sulphate of Copper. Cu 0, S 0^ 
Uses, — ^As a test for arsenious acid, producing a precipitate of 
yellowish-green arsenite of copper ; for arsenic acid, with which 
it gives a greenish-blue precipitate ; when associated with caustic 
potassa, for distinguishing the former firom the latter, arsenious 
acid and arsenites giving a red predpitate of suboxide of copper ; 
when united with sulphate of iron, for detecting hydriodic add, 
throwing down white subiodide of copper, Cu* I ; and, also, for 
indicating the presence of hydroferrocyanic acid, with which it 
gives a dark purple-red predpitate of ferrocyanide of copper, 
Cu«Cfy. 
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9. SUBNITBATE OP MeBCDBY. Hg« 0, N O*. 

Uses. — ^This reagent acts anologous with, and, in many cases 
may be substituted for, nitrate of silver. It is employed as a test 
for many acids, especially the hydracids ; and also .for the detec- 
tion of substances easily capable of oxidation, as formic acid, 
which deoxidizes it, being conyerted into carbonic add and water, 
with reduction and precipitation of metallic mercury. 

10. OxEDB OP Mebouby. HgO. 

Uses, — ^As a test for hydrocyanic acid, dissolving only in alkar 
line liquids when that acid is present. 

11. Ghlobidb op Mbbcubt. HgCl. 

Uses, — ^As a test for hydriodic acid, with which it produces a 
beautiful red precipitate of iodide of mercury, Hg I. On addition 
of this reagent to formic acid, it at first £alls down as chloride of 
mercury, but is soon reduced to the metallic state. It serves as 
an oxidizing agent for chloride of tin, and other substances. 

12. SULPHUBOTTS AoiD. S 0«. 

Uses. — ^As a very powerful reducing agent. It precipitates 
metallic mercury firom solutions of mercurial salts ; reduces chro- 
mic acid to oxide of chromium, and is employed for the conver- 
sion of arsenic into arsenious add. For these, and many similar 
purposes, it may dther be used in a state of solution, or may be 
generated when wanted for use by adding sulphuric acid to strips 
of metallic copper in a flask, and applying heat 

13. Chlobine. GL 

Uses. — ^In solution, for isolating iodine and bromine. It is 
also employed to decompose many organic substances ; it effects 
this sometimes by withdrawing the hydrogen, forming with it 
hydrochloric acid, whilst the liberated oxygen enters into a sim- 
pler but more permanent combination with the other constituents. 
The chlorine is best obtained by heating one part of coarsely 
powdered binoxide of manganese with four or five parts of com- 
mon hydrochloric add. 

E 
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14. SULFHINBIGOnO AciD, 

Is a solution of one paxt of indigo in seven parts of concen- 
trated sulphuric acid. 

Uses, — As a test for nitric acid, which destroys its color. 
When the nitric acid is not in a free state, it must be liberated 
by adding sulphuric acid to the compound. 

15. Stabch Paste, 

Is made by triturating starch with water till perfectly mixed 
It should have the consistency of cream. 

Uses. — ^When paper moistened with starch-paste is exposed to 
the vapors of iodine — ^liberated by chlorine or strong sulphuric 
acid — ^it is immediately tinged violet When bromides are 
treated in a similar manner, the paste assumes an orange-yellow 
hue. 

REAGENTS IN THE DRY WAY. 
FLUXES AND BLOWPIPE REAOElirrS. 

The three principal reagents, indispensable in examinations 
with the Blowpipe, are — 

Carbonate of Soda ; 
Biborate of Soda, or Borax ; 
Phosphate of Soda and Ammonia, or 
Microcosmic Salt. 
These salts especially are to be provided in a state of purity, 
and will therefore be described separately. 

1. Carbonate op Soda. Na 0, C 0«. 

When a current of carbonic acid gas is passed through a satu- 
rated solution of carbonate of soda in water, bicarbonate of soda 
is precipitated in ciystalline grains, which must be well afiused 
with cold water, and dried. In this state it may be employed for 
qualitative, but when required in quantitative analysis, it must 
be calcined in a flat porcelain basin, to liberate the second atom 
of carbonic acid, and its water of crystallization. 
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WiNKUSR obtaiiis the bicarbonate of soda free from sulphate of 
soda, in the following manner : — ^He dissolyes 4 ounces of crys- 
tallized carbonate of soda in 8 ounces of distilled water, and adds 
to the solution 1^ ounce of carbonate of ammonia ; then heats 
the mixture to 132*8'' Fahr. on a water-batL After some time, a 
laige quantity of bicarbonate of soda precipitates, which is sepa- 
rated from the supernatant liquor by filtration. 

To ascertain whether the carbonate of soda contains any sul- 
phate, mix two parts with one of pure silica, and fuse this mass 
upon charcoal, in the reduction flame ; if the smallest quantity of 
sulphate of soda be present, the resulting bead will be of a deep 
yellow or red color, owing to the formation of sulphide of sodium. 

A second method is, to heat a small quantity of carbonate of 
soda upon charcoal, in the reduction flame, until it is entirely 
absorbed. Gut out, with a small knife, this part of the charcoal, 
and digest it in water ; to the solution, add a small piece of 
bright metallic silver ; if sulphuric acid had been present, the 
sui£eu^ of the silver would become first yellow, then brown, and 
finally black. 

The carbonate of soda, in qualitative examinations with the 
Blowpipe, determines — ^first, whether a body fuses or is rendered 
soluble; — second, the presence of silicic acid in combination. 

In quantitative analysis, it serves as the means of rendering 
soluble, silicic acid, tungstic acid, and titanic acid combinations ; 
and also for accelerating the reduction of different metallic oxides. 
The best method of preparing a lai^e quantity of bicarbonate of 
soda is to pass a stream of carbonic acid gas over an atomic mix- 
ture of crystals of soda and the dry carbonate. Great heat is 
evolved during the process, owing to the rapidity with which the 
gas is absorbed. 

2. BiBORATB OF SoDA. NaO, 2B05. 

This salt, which is met with in commerce in lai^ masses, must 
be re-crystallized, to free it from foreign matters. If the crystals 
yielded are pure, they will give a transparent glass when heated 
upon the jing of a platinum wire. In quantitative analysis, 
owing to the crystals occupying so much space when heated, on 

e2 • 
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account of their intumescence, the borax must be employed in a 
calcined state. According to Berzelius, almost all substances 
dissolve when fused with borax, and form, with its ingredients, 
acid and basic combinations ; for this reason it is such a valuable 
flux in Blowpipe experiments. 

3. Phosphate of Soda and Ammonia. NaO, NH*0, HO, PO*. 

It is best obtained by heating together, in distilled water, 100 
parts of crystallized phosphate of soda, with 1 6 parts of chloride 
of ammonium. Chloride of sodium separates, and the liquid, 
when filtered and evaporated, affords the salt in fine crystals. 
When this salt is heated upon charcoal, or platinum wire, it loses 
its water and ammonia, and is converted into metaphosphate of 
soda, which, in consequence of its excess of acid, has the power of 
fusing almost every chemical compound. 

This salt, in the liquid state, detects magnesia and the pro- 
toxide of manganese. 

Besides the three reagents described, there are many others 
necessary to facilitate the fusion, or to effect the decomposition, 
of certain substances heated before the Blowpipe, and also to aid 
in the detection of particular elements ; these are : 

4. NiTRATB OP POTASSA. K 0, N 0*. 

This salt is obtained in small prisms, when the saltpetre of 
commerce is dissolved in hot water, and the liquid allowed to 
cool gradually. 

a. The production of colors, in beads formed with borax or 
microcosmic salt upon the platinum wire, can sometimes be &ci- 
litated by the addition of saltpetre. A small crystal of this salt 
is supported near the lamp, upon a porcelain capsule, and when 
the bead is removed from the flame, it is instantly pressed upon 
the saltpetre. The globule immediately tumefies, and the oxi- 
dized metal exhibits its color on the exterior. If the Blowpipe- 
flame is at all altered during this examination, the reaction will 
be destroyed. By this expedient, a portion of manganese, so 
minute as otherwise to pass unnoticed, can be readily discerned, 
by a beautiful emerald green color being produced. 
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b. Nitrate of potassa also has the power of oxidizing arsenic 
•and chromium ; converting them into adds which combine with 
its base. 

5. BisuLPHATB OP Potassa. K0,S0>,H0, S0«. 

This compoimd generally presents itself when the neutral sul- 
phate is strongly heated with oil of vitriol If the bisulphate 
obtained contains too much acid, which must, if possible, be 
avoided, it emits thick white vapors, when heated only slightly. 
Bisulphate of potassa, in solution, indicates lithia, boracic add, 
nitric acid, hydrofluoric add, bromine, and iodine ; and separates 
baryta and strontia from other earths and metallic oxides. 

6. VlTBIPISD BOBACIO AdD. B^ 

This add is generally prepared by dissolving the borax in four 
times its weight of water, at 100"^ G ; the solution is filtered while 
hot, and a quantity of oil of vitriol, equal to one-fourth of the 
weight of the borax, immediately added. The sulphuric add 
unites with the soda, and forms sulphate of soda, which remains 
in solution ; while the boradc add, on cooling, separates in thin 
shining crystalline plates. These plates are drained, and being 
sparingly soluble, may be washed with cold water, and, after- 
wards, re-dissolved in boiling water, fmd re-crystallized. The 
boradc add still retains a small quantity of sulphuric add, pro- 
bably in a state of chemical combination, and if required of abso- 
lute purity, must be fused at a red heat in a platinum crucible, 
then re-dissolved and crystallized. The dendty of the vitrified 
acid is 1*83. It serves, in qualitative examinations, to detect the 
presence of phosphoric add in minerals, and small portions of 
copper in lead alloys. In quantitative analysis, it is generally 
used to ascertain the quantity of copper contained in a lead ore> 
and also the amount of copper united with various metals. 

7. NiTBATB OP GOBAIZr IN SOLUTION. 

The pure metal must be dissolved in dilute nitric add, the 
solution evaporated to dryness, and the residue dissolved and fil- 
tered, to separate any foreign matter. 
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There are a few substances not easily distinguiflhed by simple 
ignition, which acquire marked characters on being moistened 
with a solution of nitrate of cobalt, and then heated strongly in 
the oxidating flame. These are, — 

Alumina, acquiring a beautiful jMzfe blue color. 
Magnesia, a rase-red tint. 
Zinc, a bright preen, and 
Tin, a bluish grem. 

A few drops of a solution of cobalt may be placed upon the 
substance by means of platinum wire, or a small pipette. 

8. Oxalate of Nickel. NiO, 0. 

It is obtained perfectly pure in the following manner : — ^Heat 
copper-nickel — arsenic-nickel to redness with a quantity of borax 
in a clay crucible, and when in a state of fusion remove the cru- 
cible from the muffle, and expose it to a free current of air. If 
the ore had contamed iron, cobalt, lead, antimony, or sulphur, 
they would have been oxidized and dissolved in the borax, while 
the nickel would remain in combination with the arsenia Sepa- 
rate the nickel compound from the dross, and examine a portion 
of it before the Blowpipe for cobalt. K it be not free from this 
metal, repeat the preceding operation with borax. When the 
mixture is entirely free from cobalt, heat it strongly with a quan- 
tity of carbonate of soda and nitrate of potassa ; during this pro- 
cess the arsenic acid combines with the soda or potassa, and the 
oxide of nickel remains in an uncombined state. Dissolve the 
soluble part of the residue in boiling water, and filter. The oxide 
of nickel which remains, after being well affused with water, must 
be dissolved in hydrochloric acid, with the aid of heat, and the 
nickel precipitated by oxalic acid. 

If the arsenic-nidiel should contam copper, it must be precipi- 
tated from an acid solution of it, by sulphide of hydrogen, pre- 
viously to the heating with borax. 

The oxalate of nickel is used in qualitative examinations for 
the detection of potassa, in a salt which also contains soda or 
lithia. 
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9. Black Oxide of Goffer. CuO. 

It may be obtained artificially, by calcining metallic copper ; 
by precipitating it from the salts of copper mih a solution of 
pnre potassa ; or by heating nitrate of copper to redness. 

It is useful for ascertaining the presence of small quantities of 
chlorine, when in combination, et cetera. 

10. SnJOA, oB Smcic Acid. SiO«. 

This compound is obtained in a state of purity as follows : — 
Heat to redness in a platinum crucible, powdered rock crystal — 
quartz, — ^with a quantity of carbonate of soda or potassa ; dissolve 
the fused compound in water ; add to the solution a quantity of 
hydrochloric acid, and evaporate to dryness. A fine gritty powder 
remains, which, being well aSused with boiling water, and then 
ignited, gives pure silica. 

Silica, with soda, is an excellent test for the presence of sul- 
phuric acid ; and, when in combination with borax or soda, sepa- 
rates tin from copper. 

11. Pluob Sfae. CaR 

This salt must be freed from its water of ciystallization. It 
serves, when mixed with bisulphate of potassa, to detect lithia, 
and boracic acid, in their various combinations. It is also a re- 
agent for gypsum, and is an excellent flux for ores. 

12. Sulphate of Lmb. Ca 0, S 0\ — Gypsum. 

It must be kept for analysis in an anhydrous state. It is easily 
obtained free from water, by heating to redness a quantity of it, 
in a powdered state, in a platinum or porcelain crucible. It oc- 
curs abundantly in Derbyshire, Yorkshire, and Saxony ; and in 
various forms. It can be prepared artificially, by adding sul- 
phuric acid to any soluble salt of lime. 

Anhydrous gypsum, in Blowpipe analysis, serves as a reagent 
for fluor spar. If small quantities of these two substances be 
placed slightly apart upon charcoal, and heated in the oxidating 
flame, both melt and run into each other, producing a colorless 
bead, which becomes opaque upon cooling. If an excess of gyp- 
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sum is present, the bead will be colorless also. According to 
Bebzeltos, the clear glass appears to be a compound of hydro- 
fluoric and sulphuric adds with lime, which, if eiq)osed too long 
to the oxidating, or too short a time to' the reducing flame, is 
decomposed, sulphurous add being eliminated. 

Sulphate of lime, sulphate of baryta, and sulphate of strontia 
fuse with fluor spar ; also fluorides of barium and strontium, with 
gypsum, as well as with fluor spar. 

13. Bone. Ashes. 

They are employed in the cupellation of gold and silyer. 
Habkobt reduced them to many states of minute division by the 
processes of sifting and washing. The bones are burnt unjbil they 
become perfectly white, and then freed from any carbonaceous 
matter that may have adhered to them. This being done, they 
are pulverized in a mortar, and the finer portions separated by a 
sieve. The remaining powder is then thrown upon a filter, and 
treated with boiling water, which extracts the soluble matter. 
The washing, which is then resorted to, is for procuring the bone- 
ashes of a more uniform degree of fineness. The mass firom the 
filter is mixed with water in any cylindrical glass, allowed to 
setde for a few moments, and then decanted ; the coarser powder 
is deposited at the bottom of the vessel, while the finer passes 
over suspended in the water. By repeated decantations in this 
way, sediments are obtained of difiierent d^rees of fineness, the 
last, or that which remains longest floating through the liquid, 
being the finest The resulting powders must be kept in separate 
phials. The coarser ashes are used for the cupellation of rich 
silver ores, and the finer, for assaying ores in which only a minute 
quantity of gold or silver is present 

14. Pboop Lead. Pb. 

It is employed dther in a finely-divided state, or else in small 
fragments ; but it must be entirely free from traces of gold, silver, 
or copper, as it is used in the quantitative analysis of these 
metals. The lead from the silver-smelting furnaces will answer 
both purposes, if properly sifiied. If such lead is not easily ob- 
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tained, the operator con prepare his proof lead in the following 
manner : — ^Dissolve acetate of lead in a small quantity of hot 
water, filter, and then add plates of zinc to the solution until the 
metallic lead is wholly deposited. Dry the resulting, lead between 
folds of bibulous paper, and keep it at hand in a stoppered phial. 
When this lead is employed in silver and gold cupellations, it 
need not be accurately weighed, but quantities of it taken, to save 
time and trouble, according to the standard given in the lead 
measure, previously described at page 30. 

The method just described is the best for obtaining lead per- 
fectly pure, and in a minute state of division. 

15. CHLoniDE OF Sodium. NaCL 

It is taken either in a powdered or melted state ; but its use 
is very limited. It is principally employed for glazing the earthen 
crucibles in which quantitative lead assays are performed. 

16. Chabooal Powdeb. 

This can easily be obtained by triturating pieces of charcoal in 
a mortar. It is generally employed for roasting or smelting, in 
quantitative tin or lead examinations. 

17. Gbaphetb — ^Plumbago. 

It is used quantitatively, when firee from impurities, for roasting 
earths, minerals, and various products, upon copper. When a 
good kind of graphite cannot be obtained, pure anthracite may be 
substituted. The graphite which is generally met with is so im- 
pure, that an operator, to get the best pieces, must pick firom a 
mass of it those firagments which are unctuous to the touch, aud 
in scales. These parts are then heated ia a crucible, and after- 
wards well pulverized. If this graphite contains over ten per 
cent of foreign matter, it must, previously to being used, be 
digested in nitro-hydrochloric acid to firee it fix)m iron and other 
impurities. Plumbago is extensively used for the manufacture of 
crucibles, as they are very durable, and sustain an intense heat 
The composition of the plumbago of Cornwall is 96'0 carbon, and 
40 iron. 
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18. Tor. Sn. 

Tin foil is geneially used, cut into little slips, half an inch 
broad, and tightly rolled. 

Tin serves- for the highest degree of reduction in glass fluxes, 
where smaQ quantities of oxides of the metals are present, which 
are capable of being reduced to a lower state of oxide, in which 
state the results are more convincing. The operator brings the 
globule, heated in the reducing flame, in contact with the free end 
of a rolled rod of tin. By this means a small portion of melted 
tin is deposited upon the flux. The whole is then fused perfectly 
in the reducing flame. When the tin has been added to the bead, 
which contains the substance for examination, an operator must 
not direct the flame upon the glass for too long a time, partiy 
because the tin would become in such a state as to prevent 
metallic oxides, which should only be reduced to the state of pro- 
toxide, from manifesting their presence by the peculiar color 
imparted to the bead, or pearl, and partly because so much tin 
would be dissolved, particidarly if phosphates were present, that 
the globule, upon cooling, would be quite opaque, thus rendering 
the analysis of no value. 

19. Silver Wirb. 

A small silver wire is usefrd for ascertaining the presence of 
hepar — sulphide of antimony,— or soluble sulphides. Silver which 
is obtained fix)m the reduction of homsilver-— chloride of silver, — 
and beaten into wires, is also necessaiy in many quantitative gold 
examinations. 

20. Taetario Acid. C8H*0^o = T. 

It is useful, with sulphide of ammonium, for separating yttria 
and zirconia from iron. It also detects small quantities of arsenic 
in metallic combinations ; and is employed in quantitative cupel- 
lations. 
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QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS 
WITH THE BLOWPffB. 
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It is well known that the miner frequently enoounters sub- 
stances, which, from, their exterior appearances, he may have con- 
sidered to belong to some certain class of minerals, but which, by 
subsequent chemical analysis, are proved to be of an entirely dif- 
ferent constitution. It happens that in the earthy gangues of the 
more frequently occurring ores, minerals of great scarcity and 
value exist, but in such a minutely disseminated state as to be 
scarcely discernible with the aid of the microscope. Again, it is 
very difficult for the smelter to know the nature of the ingredients 
given him to assay. The mixed mass is given him ready for 
fiimacing, and, except it be from previous experience, he is 
quite unable to judge, by its appearance the d^ree of beat 
necessary for its frision ; and difficulties may again stand in 
his way, with respect to the further working of his furnace pro- 
ducts, from the presence of substances which he either does not 
know to be contained therein at all, or which he may consider to 
exist only to a very small extent. A means is wanted by which 
the min^ and smelter can obtain the necessary information with 
respect to the ingredients of minerals, ores, and frimace products, 
and as it seldom happens that there is a laboratory within such a 
distance as to be available upon every emergency, the Blowpipe 
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affords the only resource from which this knowledge may be 
obtained with certainty. 

By means of the Blowpipe, the substances which comprise a 
mixed mass can in all cases be determined. It is, therefore, my 
intention now to treat of the Blowpipe as the agent for Qualita- 
tive Analysis. I will describe the qualitatiye examination of alka- 
lies, earths, metals, their oxides, and the non-metallic bodies, so 
far as they have come under my own observation ; and I shall 
attach to each the name, some instruction as to its nature, whence 
derived, and the mineralogical or chemical formula ; and I will 
also give general rules, in as short and concise terms as possible, 
with respect to the comportment of earths, metallic oxides, et 
cetera, before the Blowpipe alone, or with borax, microcosmic salt, 
carbonate of soda, and a solution of nitrate of cobalt ; and also a 
description of the different appearances presented by the subli- 
mates of some metals, when heated upon charcoal. 



I.— GENERAL RULES FOR QUALITATIVE 
BLOWPIPE EXAMINATIONS. 

^A General Bides by which the ingredients of Minerals, et cetera, 

may, for the most part, be detected, when heated aione 

or with reagents in the Blowpipe flame. 

It is always advisable, before commencing an analysis, to 
spread a sheet of clean glazed paper upon the table, on the middle 
of which the Blowpipe lamp is placed ; by this precaution, any 
substance falling from the charcoal or wire can be re-obtamed, 
and the investigation continued. If it is of any consequence that 
the table be preserved from the hot falling assays, three or four 
sheets must be employed. The presence of foreign matter upon 
the paper must be particularly guarded against, otherwise, on a 
bead falling and coming in contact with it, a false result would 
necessarily follow. Fresh paper should be employed for each 
analysis. 
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With respect to the quantity of the substance which should be 
assayed when seeking its behayiour alone with the reagents 
before the Blowpipe, it is always advisable that too much be not 
taken. If^ for instance, an analyst wishes to examine the solubi- 
lity of an earth, mineral, et cetera, with borax or microcosmic 
salt, on the platinum wire, a piece about the size of a mustard 
seed is employed. In cases where metallic oxides are present, 
and the color only of the bead or glass is sought, considerably 
more is used, and in a pulverized state ; but if it is the reduc- 
tion of a metal by means of carbonate of soda upon charcoal, a 
still laiger quantity is taken, and also in a powdered state. 
Experience, however, soon teaches the proper proportions in 
the different cases occurring. If too much substance be em- 
ployedy it inevitably follows that uncertain results are the con- 
sequence. • 

In examining the relation of a substance by itself, or with 
fluxes before the Blowpipe, the operator proceeds as follows : — 

a. A part of the substance to be examined is gradually heated 
to redness, in a small glass retort, over the spirit lamp. During 
this process, all phenomena must be observed, — ^if decrepitation 
takes place, — ^if water or any other volatile body be eliminated, 
and its odor. The water condensed in the cooler parts of the 
retort should be tested by litmus or Brazil wood paper, to 
ascertain if it gives an acid or an alkaline reaction. 

j9. Another portion is heated gently upon charcoal ; the odor 
will indicate volatilized adds, arsenic, selenium, or sulphur. The 
difference of smell should be noticed, when the sample is heated 
in the oxidating as well as in the reducing flame, since selenium 
and sulphur are best detected in the former, and arsenic in the 
latter. It should be noticed if the charcoal has. become coated 
with a sublimate, and if near or at a distance from the assay ; of 
what color it is, and if it remains the same when cold as when 
hot If the substance tmder examination be an earth, it must be 
heated strongly for some time, and then removed from the 
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charooal to litmus paper, and moistened with a few drops of 
distilled water ; if an alkaline reaction occurs, the substance con- 
tains a carbonate of one of the alkalies ; for these occur in 
nature, — Witherite, Strontianite, CcUcareaus spar, Moffnesite^ 
Bitter-spar, et cetera, — and become caustic with strong heating, 
and exhibit alkaline properties. 

y. If the mineral contains volatile metals, metallic oxides, 
sulphur, et cetera, it is examined in a tube which is open at both 
ends. The substance is placed within the tube, at a short dis- 
tance from one end, which is then heated with the spirit-lamp, 
and afterwards with the Blowpipe flame. The tube is hdd in an 
indined position. The more perpendicular the position, the 
stronger the current of air. It is very easy to regulate the 
rapidity of the draught according to the rate of oxidation that 
may be required. 

In this treatment, many substances are sublimed, which were 
not when heated in the retort, because the access of air was com- 
paratively small. The oxygen of the ab is absorbed, forming 
volatile acids or metallic oxides ; some escape as gases, and may 
easily be recognized by their smeU, — sulphur, for instance, ex- 
haling sulphurous add. Others are deposited in the upper and 
cooler parts of the tube, at greater or less distances from the 
heated body, according to their degrees of volatility ; in the cases 
of arsenic and antimony, for example, the former is given off as 
arsenious add, and the latter as oxide of antimony. 

8. In examining a substance with regard to \\a fusibility, a part 
is placed in a small cavity, formed in a piece of charcoal, and 
heated for a length of time in a strong oxidating flame. The 
more easily seduced metals and metallic oxides are acted upon in 
this experiment. 

If the substance be an earth or sOicate, small pieces of it are 
broken off with a hammer, and a fragment chosen with a sharp 
point or side. This is held between the platinum points of a pair 
of forceps, and a strong Blowpipe flame allowed to play on the 
sharp extremity for some time. It will at once be seen if the 
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subetance is fiisibla If infusible, the sharp point or edge will 
remain unaltered ; if fusible, it becomes rounded ; and if entirely 
fusible, it will melt into a round bead. These appearances should 
be examined through a strong magnifying glass. When asubstance 
is heated in the inner flame, the outer may become colored ; for 
instance, if the mineral contains potassa, the outer flame will be 
violet; if soda be present, the flame appears yellow; whilst 
lithia communicates a red tinge. If the three are together, the 



Bebzeuus treated those minerals which were found to be very 
infusible, in the following manner : — The substance is levigated 
in an agate mortar, with water. The menstruum, with the finely 
divided particles floating through it, is dropped on the charcoal, 
and heated by the oxidating flame, to evaporate the water. This 
operation is repeated until the charcoal becomes covered with a 
coating of the fine particles, which are carefully collected and held 
in the points of the forceps, and then subjected to a powerful 
oxidating flame. For the most part, some change takes place, 
owing to the extreme divisibility of the mineral, showing that the 
substance is not altogether infusible. In this case, the microscope 
will be in great requisition, in order to discern the action which 
may have been produced. 

When a mineral occurs in a granulated state, such as sand, 
one of the grains should be placed on the charcoal ; but as this 
is so apt to be lost, the better way is to knead the substance with 
water into a paste, which is then placed on the charcoal, dried by 
the oxidating flame, and examined as to its fiisibihty. This 
process should always be resorted to, when treating substances 
that are in a minute state of division. 

The heat obtained by blowing through the small hand Blowpipe 
is limited, so that there are some bodies which are never fused 
before it; silica and alumina, for instance, in however finely 
divided a state. Many minerals melt and tumefy, and thereby 
give a blistered glass, which, on account of the air-bubbles, 
appear opaque. The intumescence and blistering appear at a 
certain degree of heat, that is, when all the water is expelled. 
According to Bebzelius, the cauliflower appearance which some- 
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times takes {dice on lieatiiig, proceeds from a dbange in ihe oom- 
binatioQ of tiie ingredients and tiheir lelatiye positions ; but ihe 
tniDe&ction and Uistmng which occur in ^eons fusion, he oon- 
sidero to arise only from the escape of some ingredients in the 
form of a gas, alUiough it often happens that this ingredient is 
not disoiminated in an analysis id the body. This occurs for 
the most part with siHoate of lime or alkidies in combination with 
alnmana. 

The examination of the comparative frisibOity of minerals is of 
essential importance, as many which oonsist principally of earths, 
«u&d contain very little of the true metallic oxides, can readily be 
distinguished by this means. Hence it is tiiat the list giv^ by 
fio^, in all the editions of his Manual of Analytical Chemistry, of 
s considerable number of minerals arranged according to their 
idifferent d^ees of fusibility, is of great interest 

Of the minerals which occur most frequently, the following are, 
when heated between the platmum points of a forceps in a strong 
flame, perfectly invisible : — Quartz^ Corundum, Spind, Zeylanits 
'^--'Pbonai$e — Autamolite — Oahnite — Oliviney Cerite, Zircon, 
DiMine — Cyanite — Leucite, Tale, Gehlmite, Antkapkyttits^ 
StamtoUte, AUophane, Kymcphane, GctdoHnite. Those that 
phosphoresce on being heated: — Sutile Titcmeisen — or l^tani- 
ferous Ozydulated Iron — Tcmtalite^ Turquoise — Ccdaite — Chan- 
4rodite, Topaz. Very difficultly or only on the edges fiisible, are 
particularly tibe following: — AdulariUy Tekirtine — AUnU — 
Pekdite, Labradorite, Anorthite, Tabtdar Spar, Meenckaum, 
^^eckstein, JSerpenHne, Epidote, Those which tumefy on the 
first i^pUcation of heat : — Diekroite — some varieties moderately 
fusible — Beryl — Emerald — JSudmee, Titamte, SodaUte, Schema 
iein — Tungttate of Lime — Hea'ty Spar — Sulphaie of Baryta — 
Cdeitime^ Gypwm — Sulphate of Lime — Apatite, Fluortpar. 
The fufiiUe are — ^the Zeolites, the most of which present intu- 
mescence when heat is first applied, Oliyoklas — Soda Spodwrnem 
— ^poiwmsne, which also tumefies, Meionite, Elaolke, NefAdine^ 
Amph^lite, the greater part of whidi effervesce during fusion. 
The PyrosseMs, of which those containing lai^e quantities of 
SMgnesia are witii difficulty fusible, Vesuman, Idocrase, whiolL 
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tumefieB'oi^nieltiiig^ Orthitey which boib while fusing, Wolfram^ 
Bareunte, DcMolite, B&iryolUsy Taufmcdiney and Axinitef wUch 
swell up when melted, Amblyptmitey Laawf^tdny Haw/n, Nonn, 
EudyaHUey and PyrotmaiUe, 

c. The oonofportment of the substoiiceB with fluxes should be 
examined. Ilie fluxes arer BoaAX, Miorooosmig Salt, and Gab- 
BovAiB OF Soda. 

§ 1. — ^TBfeATMEfrr OF THB SuBSTAHOB WITH BOBAX. 

His can be perfonned either on a {datmum wire or on char- 
QoaL If the sabetanee contains only earths and metallic oxides, 
it should be first examined on the wire. The following is the 
mdihod of pffoceduie : the loop of the platinum wire is first heated 
to recbaas in the Blowpipe flame, then rapidly dipped into the 
borax, and the adhering puHiicles fiised in the oxidating flame. 
As it seldom happens that a sufficient quantity of borax adheres 
the first time, the process dbould be repeated once or twice, until 
a bead is formed large enough to fill the loop cam^letely. The 
bead generally remains so firmly fixed in the loop, that it cannot 
be removed without force. K the wire is quite clean, tiie bead 
will be perfectly ooloiless, both when hot and cold ; if it should 
happen to be sli^tiy tinged, which is easily perceived by holding 
it between the eye and tiie light, it must be removed from the 
platinum wire. The sepaarsticm of the glass bead firaon the wire is 
easily efiiected, by heating the bead strongly, and then quickly 
removing it firom the ^iame, placing it over a porcdain basin, and 
striking the wire against the rimt ; it immediately falls into the 
basin and sdiidifies. The quicker this operation is perfonned, and 
the firmer tiie wire is held, the more perfectly is the separation of 
the bead efiiBcted. 

The borax bead melted on tiie platinum loop,'must, when cold, 
be moistened on one side with the tongue, which side should then 
be brought in contact witii the substance to be tested, in the stai:e 
of fine grains, or of very fine powder, and the acHieiipg particles 
melted, together with the borax^ in the oxidating flame. In 
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general, earthy substances are better examined when a singie 
particle is at first dissolved, because when the substance is em- 
ployed in the state of powder, the undecomposed part cannot be 
well distinguished from the separated and insoluble portions which 
it may contain. With borax this is not so often the case as with 
microcosmic salt, for with the latter silicic acid is separated. 

When the oxidating flame is playing upon the assay, the 
operator must observe if it dissolve quickly or slowly ; whether 
any gas is generated ; if, when entirely dissolved, the glass when 
held between the eye and the light is colored ; and whether the 
color changes or remains the same on cooling. 

There are some bodies which, with borax in certain proportions, 
give a clear glass when hot or cold, but in the reduction, or more 
particularly in a quick intermittent flame, become opaque, milk- 
white, or opalescent, and, in some cases, even colored. This 
reaction is generally observed in such bodies as form clear glasses 
while melting, but are enamelled on cooling. Such is the case 
with the alkaline earths, with yttria, glucina, zirconia, oxide of 
cerium, tantalic and titanic acids, and with some others, as silica, 
alumina, sesquioxide of iron, oxide of manganese, et cetera. The 
presence of silica hinders the phenomenon of the glass becoming 
enamelled on cooling. The same occurs with those silicates which 
give a transparent glass only when the assay is perfectiy satu- 
rated, — oversaturated, the mass is, on cooling, opaque. When a 
bead of borax, containing a body in certain proportions, becomes 
opaque in a quick intermitting flame, it is said to become twrUdly 
streaked. 

Where metallic oxides are present, and the glass may be 
colored, it is necessary to observe that too much of the sample be 
not taken ; otherwise the color will be so deep as to be indis- 
tinguishable. When a glass is so dark that the hue cannot be 
decided upon, it must be pressed while hot between the points of 
a forceps, or drawn out into long thin threads ; the color can then 
be more readily recognized. Many judge of the color best vrith 
the naked eye ; others with a magnifying glass : but in the latter 
case, it must be particularly noticed that the glasses of the 
magnifier are not tinged, else false determinations will be the 
result. 
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After the color which a substance gives with boiax before the 
oxidating flame has been remarked, and ail the phenomena care- 
folly observed, the glass must be operated upon in the reducing 
flame, and in such a manner that no carbon be deposited on its 
surface. K there appear to be metallic oxides dissolved in the 
glass, which are not reduced by the borax, as for example, oxides 
of cerium, manganese, cobalt, iron, uranium, chromium, titanic 
and tungstic adds, et cetera, the operation must be effected on the 
platinum wire : but if metallic oxides are present, which are 
readily reduced to the metallic state, as the oxides of zinc, nickel, 
cadmium, lead, bismuth, copper, sUver, antimony, et cetera, the 
reduction must be produced on charcoal; otherwise, the metal 
would amalgamate with the platinum. 

When a trial is made upon the platinum wire, in the two 
flames, the change of color in the glass will be readily recog- 
nized, either when hot or cold ; but if the assay be heated on 
charcoal, the glass must be removed fix)m the wire as previously 
mentioned. 

The bead is placed in a small cavity formed in the charcoal^ 
and then exposed to the reducing flame. After continuing the 
flame for a few minutes, the glass is quickly removed, and pressed 
between the broad ends of the forceps, in order that the color may 
be more accurately perceived. Pressing the glass in this manner 
also possesses this advantage, that the protoxides, if there be any 
present, are not so liable to become sesquioxides, as when left to 
cool gradually upon the charcoal 

If the glafis contains an easily reducible metallic oxide, it ofl;en 
occurs that the charcoal becomes coated with a sublimate at a 
certain distance from the assay ; but this appearance takes placei 
only when the oxides of selenium, tellurium, arsenic, antimony, 
bismuth, cadmium, zinc, tin, and leadl are in excess. 

When. no color is given with the reducing flame on the wire> 
an examination should be made with borax on charcoal, in the 
following manner. The hot glass is suddenly shook on the 
charcoal, and heated with a small quantity of pure metallic tin, 
and the mixture then strongly smelted in the reducing flame. 
The tin, having a great affinity for oxygen, abstracts part from 
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the metftUic oxide contained in the a68aj> and disaolveB vithout 
tbgiiig the glass, while the metallio oxide, wkiek is eowwrted ink> 
a protaxidey give$ a characi&ritHo hue to the glass (m eoMng, 
This method is g^eraQy resorted to whea flxaniiTiing &r traces of 
copper or iitm. 

When the behavior of a substance containing a sulphide or 
arsenide is to be ascertained by heating with boxaz, it is best to 
sublime, first, most of the sulphur or arsenic, in an open tube, and 
then to hep.t on charcoal, with the necessary proportion of box^x, 
and tin if requisite, in both flames, and obsarye all the striUn^ 
characteristics. When sublimation-tubes are employed, they 
should be free from lead, for arsenic, if heated in a tube oon-r 
taining this metaJ, decomposes the glass. 

§ 2. — TBEATICEirr 0? THE SUBSIAKGB WITH MlOBOOOSmO SaLT, 

As with Borax, it can be treated partly on the platiniui wire, 
and partly on charcoal. If the substance contains earthy ingre- 
dients, or only difficultly reducible metallic oxides, the operation is 
to be conducted on platinum wire, in exactly the same manner as 
with borax ; but if it likewise comprises sulphides or ars^ides, it 
must, as with bcHrax, be treated on charcoal As microoosmio 
salt gives a very fluid bead when heated, a few additional bends 
should be made on the platinum wire, when this salt is used, to 
prevent the melted drop from Culling ; on (^larooel, however, 
enough of the salt can be taJken at once, as there are no obstacles 
in the way. This flux is better for many metallio oxides than 
borax, as the colors ore often better ascertained when a sufficient 
quantity of the subsfcance is dissolved* It also separates the 
acids % — ^tiie volatile are driven off, and the fixed remain, and 
divide the bases either with the phosphoric add, or remain 
unoombrned, and float about in tiie molten mass. With the 
silicates, this \a particularly the case : the silicic acid is separated, 
and flows through the glass in a gelatinous state. SiMcates, 
when containing bases that, by themselves, produce in vitreous 
fluxes an opaque glass on cooling, give, in comlnnation with 
borax, a clear glass ; but an opalescent, with microcosmic salt. 
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§ 3.— Tbiaxhbstt of thb Subscabcs wsm Cfmmhn 
OF Soda. 

When assaying a substance with soda, it is neoessazj to learn 
if it consists of earthy ingredients only, or of acids, free or in 
combination ; whether it is soluble ; whether it contains metaUic 
ozides which give a reduced metal ; or if sulphides or arsenides 
are present, et cetera. The numerous examinations will be fully 
treated of, together with the pyrognostic effects produced upon 
metallic oxides, when heated in the Blowpipe-flame with Car- 
bonate of Soda. 

a. Fusibility of a Substance with Carbonate of Soda. 

A great number of bodies possess the propaiy of xmitiiig inth 
soda, and forming oombinationB partly fusible and partly info^ 
ible : to the former, but few belong, guch as siHca, and the metal* 
lie oxides of titanic, tungstic, and molybdic acids, et cetera; tbqr 
are, however, more or less absorbed by the charcoal, if not in 
combination with silica. 

In testing the fusibility of a substance with Carbonate of Soda, 
the following is the mode of procedure : — 

The substanee, when in powder, ig kneaded into a paste witii 
soda, a moistened spatula being used for the purpose ; but when 
in a granular state, one of the grains is taken, aad covered with 
the soda paste ; in both cases a portion is placed on chaieoal, and 
heated till all water is expelled ; the mass is then strongly ig- 
nited in the oxidating flame. The carbonate of soda will fint be 
absorbed by the charcoal ; but when a sufiBcient quantity of the 
assay dissolves, it exudes, effervescence takes place, and a bead ia 
formed. The treated substance, if insoluUe in carbonate of sodft^ 
will, if decomposed, tumefy gradually, and ehaoge its appearanoe, 
without forming a bead. The operator dK>uld add ftedi supplies 
of the flux, and renew the blast until he anivea at a satisfactory 
conclusion. When, to a substance, soluble in this flux, too little 
of it has been added, a part wiU remain ^aque, surrounded by a 
dear glass ; if too much carbonate of soda has been snppKed, the 
ghsB will be quite opaque ; it is thetefoie always advisaUe that 
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the carbonate of -Boda be supplied in smaQ doses at first, and 
more added as the different changes ensue. If the glass assumes 
a yellow, red, or brown color, sulphur or sulphuric add has been 
present ; the smallest trace of these substances gives a decided 
reaction. When the substance has been examined on charcoal, it 
should be treated on the platinum wire in the oxidating flame ; 
if it expands and gives a bluish-green glass in cooling, manganate 
of soda has been formed, and, therefore, some oxide of manganese 
has been present Should the substance contain silica and oxide 
of cobalt, sUicate of soda is formed, and the glass assumes the 
characteristic cobalt-blue color. When the previous reaction has 
been decided upon, and an operator wishes to ascertain the pre- 
sence of an alkali or earth, the substance must be treated upon 
platinum foil, with carbonate of soda. If the glass during the 
fusion is dear and limpid, only an alkali is contained therein, but 
if something is deposited, an earth is present The alkali will 
also tinge the flame, which must be remarked. 

6. Beductian of Metallic Ooddes by means ofCarbonaU o/Sodck 

In this process, metallic oxides, existing in only very minute 
quantities in minerals, et cetera, may be more readily found than 
by the moist way. 

There are some metals which, without the addition of carbonate 
of soda, are reduced on charcoal in the reducing flame, and thus 
determined ; but if they are mixed or in combination with other 
substances irreducible, it is not only difficult, but, in many cases, 
altogether impossible, to accomplish the reduction suffidently, in 
order to arrive at satisfactory results. For instance, when a quan- 
tity of native or artificial oxide of tin is treated in the reducing 
flame upon charcoal, it is possible, with great exertion and &tigue, 
to obtain a metallic globule ; but when carbonate of soda is used 
as an auxiliary, the reduction takes place readily. 

When a metallic oxide is in combination with a non-reducible 
body, which prevents its giving a characteristic reaction with car- 
bonate of soda, it must be treated as the annexed process directs. 

Knead the powdered sample, with moist carbonate of soda, into 
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a paste, then place the mass on charcoal, and direct upon it a 
strong reducing flame. The flux will at fiist be absorbed ; but 
more must be added, and the heat continued as long as any por- 
tion of the assay remains on the surface of the charcoal The 
first portion of carbonate serves for collecting the metallic con- 
tents, while the latter is for completing the reduction of the re- 
maining unreduced metallic oxide. A few drops of water are now 
added to extinguish the ignited parts, and then the whole of the 
charcoal upon which the assay rested, is cut out with a knife, and 
put into an agate mortar, care being taken to lose nothing in the 
transfer. The mass is mixed with water, and ground to a fine 
powder. If there be any metal, from its greater specific gravity, 
it fiblls immediately to the bottom. Repeated levigations and 
decantations are then resorted to, till the whole of the pulverized 
charcoal is removed. When the charcoal is entirely washed away, 
the metal, if any had been in the assay, will be found at the hot- 
^ tom of the mortar. If it is an infusible or a brittle metal. It 
appears in the form of a metallic powder ; if a malleable one, it 
produces flat shining plates. 

By this method, half a per cent, of Tin, and even a much 
smaller quantity of Coppery may be very easily detected. If, 
however, a number of metallic bodies are contained in the same 
substance, they will be reduced, together, to a metallic alloy. 
Some, notwithstanding, are obtained singly, as copper and iron, 
which give r^uli distinct from other metals. 

The metals which can be reduced by this means, besides the 
noble ones, are, — ^Molybdenum, Tungsten, Antimony, Tellurium, 
Lead, Zinc, Tin, Copper, Bismuth, Nickel, Cobalt, and Iron. The 
last three are magnetic, and can therefore be at once distinguished 
firom the others. However, there are a few of these which are 
partly or altogether volatile, and coat the charcoal with sublimated 
oxides ; namely, Antimony, Tellurium, Bismuth, Lead, and Zinc 
Some other metals, as Arsenic, Cadmium, and Mercury, are also 
reducible, but, being extremely volatile, must be heated in glass 
tubes, in order to obtain their sublimates. 

If, in these experiments, a metallic button, containing a num- 
ber of metals, is obtained, the alloy must be examined on char- 
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ooal, with borax or microoosinic sate, as will be hereafter adverted 
to when treating of different qnalitatiye metallic assayings. 

When the substance under fflmmination is a sulphide or ar- 
senide, or contains either sulphur or arsenic, these bodies must in 
the first place be driyen off, and the metal oxidized, before the 
reduction test can be made. The process is conducted aa follows : 
the sample is ground to an impalpable powder, and pressed into a 
shallow cavity in the charcoal with the spatula, then acted upon 
by the flame. The oxidating flame is to play upon the assay 
first, by which means part of the sulphur is given off as sulphur- 
ous acid, and the metal oxidized, which combines with the sul- 
phuric and arsenic adds, also formed in the process. When no 
more sulphurous acid is evolved, which is readily recognised by 
its characteristic odor, the reducing flame must be brouj^t into 
action, whereby all sulphuric and arsenic acid is reduced, and the 
greater part of the metallic arsenic is eaqpelled. When the allifr^ 
ceous smell is no longer discernible, the oxidating flame is again 
resorted to, until decomposition is so &r accomplished as to 
satisfy the operator. The assay is now turned over on the char- 
coal, and the other side treated in the same manner. The mass 
is then removed, again powdered, and once more treated on the 
charcoal with the oxidating and reducing flames. The sulphur is 
by this means entirely got rid of, but arsenic firequentiy remains as 
arsenic add, in combination with such oxides as those of cobalt 
or nickel, and can only be removed with great difficully. When 
the substance contains a large proportion of arsenic, which might 
be dangerous if it were allowed to escape in the room, previously 
to roasting, it should be treated in a tube, by which means the 
greater part of this metal sublimes, and condesises in the upper 
part 

If the substance contains ndther cobalt nor nickel, but anotiier 
metal with arsenic, the metal can be obtained by the reduction of 
the roasted sample with soda, per£ectiy fi«e from the arsenic ; 
but if cobalt or nickel be present, the reduced metal will atways 
be contaminated with anenic, and must therefore be further 
treated with borax on charcoal In this reduction experiment, 
an operator must allow an unintenupted strong flame to play 
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apon the assay. Great care must be exercised in separating the 
charcoal which has become impregnated with reduced metal, and 
also in the IcTigation and decantation ; and, lastly, the metal 
obtained in grains, plates, or fine powder, must not only be in* 
spected with the naked eye, but also through a magnifying glass. 

When the substance is an earth, containing no coloring metallic 
oxides, it is to be treated with a solution of nitrate of cobalt, A 
piece is selected, of suffident porodty to allow the solution of co* 
bait to permeate, and a few drops added. It is then subjected, 
in the points of the forceps, to a moderate oxidating flame ; dur- 
ing this process, the color will assume a characteristic aspect — ^if 
blue, pure alumina is indicated ; if rose-red, magnesia. If the 
latter color is disceruible, the assay must be fused, because, when 
magnesia is present, the rose-red tint is better brought out in a 
strong flame. Minerals containing lime, or an alkali, giye a blue 
tinge, when strongly heated with cobalt ; but alumina gives it by 
a moderate heat, and can, therefore, be readily distinguished. 

Those crystalline rocks which will not admit of the solution 
permeating, must be reduced to a fine powder in an agate mortar ; 
then kneaded into a paste with water, and spread on the diaicoaL 
The solution of nitrate of cobalt is now added, and the mass sub- 
jected to an incipient red heat If decomposition does not take 
place, the color imparted, — ^blue, red, or black, proceeds from the 
cobalt solution only, and not from any of the ingredients. If the 
mass separates firom the charcoal, after the moderate red heat, aa 
a thin peUide, it must be submitted to an intense oxidating flame> 
in the points of the forceps. The color now imparted must be 
observed on cooling, by daylight ; because, when seen at candle- 
light, a blue often appears dirty violet, or even red, by transmitted 
light 

When a metallic oxide is present in a mineral, which may give 
a odorless result, it will not interfere with the alumina or mag- 
iifisia reaction, unless a large quantity is present, and then the 
mass will generally become grey or black. In treating some 
miotorals per $e <m charcoal, or in the reduction test with carbo- 
nate of soda, the metal often sublimes, becomes oxidized imme- 
diately, and is deposited upon the charcoal. Many such oxides 
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are easily expelled by an oxidating flame, others with greater 
diBBiciilty, and some not at all ; so that it is often ahnost impos- 
sible to separate the pellicle of oxide from the charcoal If such 
a film rest upon the support after the experiment, a few drops of 
a solution of nitrate of cobalt is to be added to it, and the assay 
submitted to a pretty strong oxidating flame. If zinc be present, 
a distinct bright green color will be imparted to the substance, 
which should be viewed through the microscope. 

The quantity of the cobalt solution to be employed depends 
greatly upon its strength : experience, however, very soon teaches 
the proper quantities to be taken, in order to obtain a decided 
reaction. 

Minerals, et cetera^ examined according to the foregoing rules, 
in flasks, open tubes, and with fluxes, in the different flames pro- 
duced by the Blowpipe, give numerous phenomena from which 
residts must be gathered ; and attention must be given to the 
slightest occurrences that ensue, for such often lead to the dis- 
covery of substances, never supposed to exist in the assay under 
examination. 

The results, however, obtained in the examination of an un- 
known body before the Blowpipe, can be fully appreciated only by 
those who are acquainted with chemistry, and, therefore, no rules 
can be laid down sufficient to detail all the minutiae, as they can 
be arrived at by industry and practice only. 

% B General Rules for Qualitaiive Blottpipe Analysis, by means 

ofwhichy partly with the assistance of the moist way, 

the single ingredients of compound bodies 

may be detected. 

If by means of the Blowpipe, alone, or with glass fluxes, the 
constituents of a compound body are not satisfactorily determined, 
the moist way must be resorted to, in order to ascertain, as nearly 
as possible, the collective ingredients. By such an association an 
operator can, with accuracy and facility, examine the generality of 
bodies composed of different earths and metallic oxides, native 
silicates, slags, et cetera. 
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For the manipulation, 100 to 150 milligrammes of a substance 
are quite sufficient to take, in order to detect all the ingre- 
dients ; and should the operator be an expert Blowpipe analyst, 
he will find that less will serve — only a small portion of a liquid 
reagent is necessary. When its pyrognostic qualities have been 
remarked, or the class to which it belongs has been determined, 
and whether it is an alkali, — earth, metallic salt, silicate, alumi- 
nate, compound metallic oxide, metallic oxide with an earth, 
metallic sulphide,— or a combination of different metals, including 
arsenic and selenium^ the single ingredients may readily be recog- 
nized. The procedure will be particularly adverted to in the qua- 
litative analysis of alkalies, earths, metallic and non-metallic 
bodies, and such substances as are met with in nature. To pre- 
vent a repetition of many manipulations, we shall previously 
describe the methods for melting and dissolving, et cetera, and 
afterwards give them separately. 

§ 1. SUBLTINa OP THE SUEffTANGE WITH BoRAX AND CARBONATE 

OP Soda. 

A compound in which the earths cannot be detected by a 
single reaction, must be triturated in an agate mortar to an im- 
palpable powder, and from 75 to 100 milligrammes employed for 
the analysis. If it contains sulphides or arsenides it must be 
roasted twice with charcoal, in a manner similar to the quantita- 
tive assaying of copper, to expel all or the greater portion of the 
sulphur or arsenic, and to oxidize the metals which are generally 
combined with traces of formed sulphuric or arsenic acids. The 
powder is now triturated in a mortar with carbonate of soda and 
borax, the proportions of these reagents being rectified according 
to the degree of solubility of the assay ; the mixture is then 
pressed in a comet of soda paper, similar to a quantitative copper 
assay, and operated upon in a cylindrical cavity made in a piece 
of charcoal, by an intense Blowpipe-flame. In general, the melt- 
ing is more readily effected in the oxidating than in the reducing 
flame. If sulphuric acid or reducible metallic oxides are not 
present, the oxidating flame is always preferable, but if otherwise, 
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the reducmg flame, — ^in which the metallic oxides sublime, and 
the solphoric add is reduced to suljAur, which oombines with 
die sodium, et cetera. 

When the metallic oxides are in such small quantities as to be 
difficultly reducible to separate beads, 200 or 300 milligrammes 
of lead are added, or else a globule of silver, weighing 80 to 100 
milligrammes, and the process is carried on like a quantitatiye 
cdlyer examination. By this method, the earthy materials, and 
difficultly reducible oxides, undergo the igneous fusion, and form 
a light liquid pearL The sulphuric add, acids of arsenic, and 
easily tested oxides are reduced, if present ; the sulphur combines 
with tile sodium and some of the other metals, the metallic ar- 
senic partly sublimes and is partly absorbed by the alloy, and the 
Bon-sublimable metals unite, particularly when lead ot silver has 
been added, forming a globule. The metallic globule attaches 
itself to the glass, especially if lead is predominant, a part of 
which volatilizes. The metallic oxides dissolved in the glass are 
principally in the state of protoxides. An intense oxidation or 
reduction must be employed for the preceding analysis, because 
otherwise fluidity, or the reduction of the different ingredients, 
would not ensue. The smelted assay must be obtained Umpid, 
and be as free as possible from bubbles and metallic particles. 
When much magnesia is present, it is difficult to obtain a trans- 
lucent glass, therefore more borax is to be added. If, after blow- 
ing for some time, metallic laminsB are still perceived, it indicates 
reduction of the oxides, or solution of the non-reducible parts ; 
therefore the heat must be continued. 

When an analysis is completed, the assay must immediately 
be removed from the charcoal, by tapping it upon an anvil or on 
paper, to an agate mortar, and pulverized. This precaution is 
necessary, because the ignited mass readily absorbs moisture, 
becomes unctuous, and is therefore powdered with difficulty. 

When the assay has been fused in the reduction flame, whereby 
metallic globules are obtained--compound alloys, containing the 
lead or silver added with other metals, — ^these must be separated 
from the molten mass, by allowing it to flow gently from side to 
side upon the charcoal, while covered by the redudng flame. 
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The whole is then removed mth a tspatula, and the carbonaceons 
partides either bomt or scraped off with a knife. The glass is 
then separated upon the anvil from the attached metallic globole. 
If the neoessaiy rednction heat is not attended to, part of the 
metallio oxide may remain, or a trace be oxidized through the 
medimn of the lead, and dissolved in the glass, which may have 
such an influence on fiuther manipulation as to give entirely fiUse 
results. 

The metallic oxides which are easily reducible with carbonate 
of soda and borax in the reducing flame, and which can readily 
be separated from certain earths and other irreducible metals, are 
as fcAows : — ^Arsenious, Ars^c, Antimonious, and Antimoaio 
Acids ; Oxides of Antimony, Silver, Mercury, Copper, Bismuth, 
Tin, Lead, Cadmium, l^c, and Nickel. Selenium, Tellurium, 
Osmium, Gold, Platinum, Iridium, Bhodium, and Palladium are 
never met with in nature, but in the metallic state ; they are, 
therefore, readily separated from certain earths and metallic 
oxides by cupellation with lead or silver. Those metals which 
are volatile, evolve, either partly or entirely, a vapor by such 
fiision, whidi condenses in the diarcoaL The metallic oxides 
which are not reduced when melted with carbonate of soda and 
borax, are — Seequioxide of Chromium, Molybdic, Tungstic, Tim- 
talic, and Titanic Adds ; Oxides of Uranium, Cobalt, Iron, Man* 
ganese, and Cerium. Tliese can, however, be readily separated 
from the earths, and recognized by their pyrognostic effects, as 
will be adverted to und^ the different heads. 

§ 2. Method of TSSATiNa with Htdboohlobio Aoid the Sub- 

STANOE MELTED WITH CaBBONATE OF SODA ASD BOBAX. 

The powdered glass is removed to a porcelain basin, and then 
affiised with an excess of hydrochloric add. The menstruum is 
now to be stined with a glass rod, and the whole heated upon 
the triangle, over the flame of the lamp. By this treatment 
soluble and insoluble parts are separated, the sulphide of sodium 
is decompoeed, the sulphur combines with the hydrogen ot the 
add, and is diminated as sulphide of hydrogen — ^hydiosulphuric 
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acid, — and the other substances, except the silicic acid, form 
metallic chlorides. But as silicious combinations only are gene- 
rally separated by fusion with carbonate of soda and borax, con- 
sequently, in these cases the operator very seldom encounters 
Molybdic, Tungstic, Tantalic, and Titanic acids. 

So soon as the solution is completed, the whole menstruum is 
to be evaporated slowly to dryness, under a chimney, in order to 
prevent the metallic chlorides, principally composed of chloride of 
sodium, jGrom being lost by decrepitation. 

The evaporation serves two purposes, — ^to expel the excess of 
acid, and to separate the silicic acid — silica — as gelatinous hy- 
drate. When evaporated to a consistency, distilled water is 
added, and the whole mixture again heated ; whereby the metallic 
chlorides are dissolved and separated from the insoluble residue. 
If the residue contains silica, it can readily be recognized, by fil- 
tering, washing, and treating what remains with microoosmic 
salt, or carbonate of soda, before the Blowpipe. 

If the substance contains sesquioxide of iron, it becomes re- 
duced, when smelted, to the state of protoxide ; and is not, on 
the addition of hydrochloric acid, again converted into the sesqui- 
oxide. As it is, however, absolutely necessary, in order to detect 
accurately the different constituents, that the iron should be in 
the state of sesquioxide, a few drops of nitric acid are to be added 
to the filtrate, from the silicic acid mixed with the first water 
used in the edulcoration, and heated, in order to accomplish the 
purpose. The different constituents intended for examination 
are then separately investigated, according to the methods given 
under their respective heads. 

§ 3. SmELTINQ of THE SuBSTANCE WITH NiTEATB OB BlSDL- 
PHATE OF POTASSA. 

When only one of the constituents of the substance under exa- 
mination is sought, it is sometimes necessary to fiise it with salt- 
petre, in order to convert that constituent into a higher oxide ; 
or, in case it be an add, to combine it with the potassa of the 
saltpetre, from which it can be easily separated and recognised 
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In the same maimer a substance is often fused with bisulphate of 
potassa, and the melted mass dissolved in water, in order either 
to free it inmiediatdy from certain constituents, or to convert the 
whole into sulphates, and thus be able, after the solution in water, 
to efifect the separation of its different components. 

Fusion with saltpetre may sometimes be performed in the 
loop of the platinum wire, but it would be better to employ a 
platinum spoon. The surface of platinum is oxidized slightly by 
saltpetre ; but this is of no moment, as it produces no disadvan- 
tageous effects on the experiment, and the destruction of the 
spoon need not be feared. Pulverulent and pulverizable sub- 
stances should be mixed in a finely triturated state, in a mortar, 
with the necessaiy quantity of saltpetre. Metallic alloys, which 
do not admit of being pulverized, must be reduced to a finely- 
divided state either by the hammer or file. , The quantity 
of saltpetre to be used can be ascertained from the fsEbcility with 
which the substance undergoes oxidation ; from three to four 
tames the bulk of the substance may generally be employed, pro- 
vided it does not possess a great specific gravity. When one 
constituent only is sought, the fasion may take place on the plati- 
num wire, but the mixture must in such a case be moistened with 
a little water, and in a soft or doughy state be placed on the 
loop. The oxidating flame alone is used in the fusion, and 
when the mass has ceased to vesiculate, another portion of the 
moistened mixture is to be added to the fused mass, and both 
melted together : this is to be continued until the molten mass, 
owing to its size, can no longer remain attached to the wire. 
During the fusion the wire must be held obliquely, and in such a 
manner that the loop is directed downwards ; as, otherwise, the 
saltpetre would be apt to flow along the wire. 

If it is conjectured that the substance contains only an ex- 
tremely small quantity of the body sought, or if it be intended to 
oxidize other constituents, in order to be able, in this state, to 
subject them to further treatment, — or if a metallic alloy, or an 
unpulverizable substaace be under examination, — ^a larger quan- 
tity must be taken for the experiment, and the fusion performed 
in a platinum spoon. The whole mixture should not, however, 
be put into the spoon at one time, but only small portions ; be- 

G 
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cause, duriog the fusion, gas and vapor are given off, which 
would easily cause the melting mass to swell and flow over the 
margin. The spoon should be first treated externally on the bottom 
with the oxidating flame ; the flame should then be directed into 
the substance, and the whole fused until it becomes perfectly fluid ; 
the remainder should then be added to it in small portions, and 
the mass perfectly liquefied after each addition. During the fusion, 
the position of the spoon before the oxidating flame should be so 
changed, that every part of the mass to be fused be subjected to 
its action, and the spoon itself raised to a red heat. 

Such metallic alloys ouly can be treated with saltpetre in a 
platinum spoon as are readily oxidized, and do not combine mth 
the platinum at a temperature capable of being produced by the 
Blowpipe. The fusion of a metallic alloy with saltpetre is thus 
confined to the detection of traces of arsenic, in such metals as 
can with difficulty be separated fi^m it, and those which are ex- 
ceedingly difficult of fusion, as, for example, nickeL 

The fusion of a substance with bisulphate of potassa may also 
be performed in a large platinum spoon, either in the same man- 
ner as with saltpetre, or still better in the flame of the spirit 
lamp ; the substance must, however, be perfectly diy, and in a 
finely divided state. "When the fusion is made with the Blowpipe, 
some of the sulphates formed by sudhi a manipulation may be again 
deprived of their add by the strong heat. K, however, the fnsbn 
is performed in the flame of the spirit lamp, the spoon in the 
commencement being held only over the top of the flame, until 
the greater part of the gases escape, and then sunk deeper in the 
combustible, so that the heat may act equally firom all sides on the 
bottom of the spoon, tibie melting mass will be raised to an inci- 
pient red heat only, and the salts so formed will not be decom- 
posed. In some cases, where a large quantity of the salt must be 
employed, the spoon becomes filled before the whole of the mix- 
ture has been added. In this case the fluid mass should be 
poured out on the anvil, and the remamder of the mixture then 
melted. It is also sometimes advisable to pour out the melted 
mixture, particularly in the examination for titanic add, where 
the water necessary for its solution cannot be raised to the boiling 
point The quantity of bisulphate of potassa which should be 
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employed, depends upon the different oonstitaents of the sub- 
stance ; thus, for example, for protoxide of iron, three to six 
times ; for lime, four or five times ; for magnesia, six times ; and 
for alumina, seven to eight times the weight of bisulphate is re- 
quired to convert them into sulphates. The operator always pro- 
ceeds more cautiously by employing a slight excess of the acid salt, 
as the oxides of iron, and alumina, by continued high temperature, 
lose with great fiunlity a part of their combined sulphuric add. 

§ 4. Solution in Watbb of the Substance Fused with Salt- 
FETBB OR Bisulphate of Potasba. 

The solid mass obtained by fusing a substance with saltpetre 
or bisulphate of potassa, whether on the platinum wire or in the 
platinum spoon, cannot, unless it has been poured out when in a 
state of fusion, be well pulverized, and in this state dissolved in 
water, because in the removal of such a mass the platinum is lia- 
ble to be tarnished ; it is, therefore, necessary to place the wire or 
the spoon with the fused mass in a porcelain basin or cup, pro- 
portionably to the volume of the mass, then pour over it the 
quantity of water necessary for its solution, and place the vessel 
on the triangle over the flame of the lamp. As the water be- 
comes warm, the mass generaDy separates from the platinum, 
and can then be crushed with the pestle of the agate mortar. 
In most cases the water can be raised to the boiling point, and 
the mass thus easily dissolved ; but if a titaniferous mineral be 
melted with bisulphate of potassa in order to render the titanic 
acid soluble, the water must not be raised to the boiling point, as 
otherwise the titanic would not be dissolved, and even that part 
which was, at a low temperature, would be again precipi- 
tated. The manner of treating the solution, and the residue 
which could not be converted into sulphates, will be more ftdly 
entered upon hereafter, when we come to speak of the qualitative 
examination of earths and metals. 

§ 5. Pbboifitation— BT Grystallizbd OB Pulverulent Re- 
agents — OF Single Constituentb dissolved in Fluids. 

If it be necessary to decompose a clear solution with a dry salt, 
the acid or base of which is capable of combining with one of the 

o2 
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constituents of the dissolved salt, and as a compound insoluble 
in this fluid is precipitated, the fluid must in most cases, after the 
addition of the salt, be slightly heated, in order that it might 
easily dissolve, and thus serve as a reagent In some cases it is 
also better to warm the liquid before the addition of the salt, as 
in this case the precipitate is instantly produced Thus, for ex- 
ample, baryta and strontia can be precipitated by pulverized 
bisulphate of potassa ; lime by crystaUized oxalate of ammonia ; 
magnesia by microcosmic salt in ciystalline grains ; phosphoric 
acid by a crystal of nitrate of silver ; chromic acid by acetate of 
lead, et cetera. The quantity of the reagent used each time entirely 
depends upon the quantity of the substance to be precipitated. 

§ 6. Dbcantation, Piltbation, and Editlcx)bation. 

In cases where only one substance is to be sought, in the clear 
liquid which covers a residue or precipitate, it is only necessary 
to pour off carefully the greater part of the liquid. But if the 
liquid, or the residue, or precipitate is to be examined for a num- 
ber of constituents, the whole should be filtered, and the residue 
on the filter edulcorated with water. 

A very thin, porous, or unsized paper should be employed, 
which should be cut into filters, of an inch or an inch and a half 
radius. For exceedingly small precipitates, where it, may be 
necessaiy to remove a portion of the paper with the precipitate, 
filters should be made of Swedish paper, which is prepared with 
distilled water, or from paper fireed from its earthy constituents 
by means of hydrochloric acid, next well washed with distilled 
water, in order to remove the adhering add and salts, and then 
dried. 

The operator should proceed in the following manner with the 
filtration and edulcoration. The filter, placed in the funnel, 
should be saturated with distilled water, in order that as little as 
possible of the dissolved substance might remain behind in it, the 
liquid and precipitate, or residue, should then be poured by degrees 
on it ; the glass which contained the mass washed with a little 
water thrown on the filter, and the whole liquid allowed to perco- 
late. If the filtrate contains a number of substances, which it is 
intended to examine, the filter should be filled with water, which 
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dissolves the greater part of the soluble matter still adhering to 
the filter and its contents ; this water, on passing through, should 
be added to the first liquid. No more of the water used in the 
edulcoration should be added to the filtrate, otherwise it becomes 
too dilute, and the constituents are yery difficult to be separated 
firom one another. The funnel, with the filter, should then be 
placed upon another vessel, larger, — ^as for example, a flask with 
a narrow neck, — and the residue well edulcorated with more 
water. The washing-bottle described at page 33 can be used in 
edulcoration, in order the better to bring a small precipitate to 
the bottom of the filter. It seldom happens that boiling water is 
necessary to wash a precipitate ; cases, however, occur where boil- 
ing water may be used with advantage, particularly with ai^illa- 
ceous precipitates, which are to be further treated. In this case, 
the operation may be performed in the following manner : dis- 
tilled water should be poured into a porcelain vessel, and boiled 
over the spirit-lamp ; a portion should then be sucked up with 
the glass pipette, described at page 32, and ejected on the preci- 
pitate ; when this portion has filtered through, the operation is 
to be repeated until the afiusion is complete. 

§ 7. Desiooation of the Filtebed Residues Am> Pregifitates. 

Sometimes it is not necessary to dry the residue or precipitate, 
as it may be subjected, while still moist, to farther investigation. 
Cases, however, occur where it must be perfectly dried, and in 
this state further treated with fluxes on charcoal, or in the plati- 
num spoon. 

If the substance to be dried is in sufficient quantity, the filter 
should be opened out on two folds of bibulous paper, the mass 
spread out with a spatula, and introduced into a perfectly smooth 
porcelain basin, and exsiccated over the flame of the lamp. But if 
the residue is small, the unfolded filter should be held to the light, 
and the part of the paper on which none of the precipitate is 
seen cut off with a scissors, and the remainder, containing the fil- 
tered mass, dried in a small porcelain basin. When the paper is 
dry, it is to be folded double, and inflamed at one end, while 
firmly held at the other with the forceps, and thus allowed to 
bum over a clean dry porcelain basin; into this the residue 
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gradually falls, fnixed with a litde oarbon, which is easily 
burned off in the platinum spoon ; but it is unnecessary when 
the dry mass is to be further treated with fluxes, as it is by this 
means destroyed. 

It would be superfluous to mention here every trifling appliance 
which so often contributes to the success of a fusion, a solution^ 
I et cetera^ as every person brings to his aid peculiar advantages 

and manipulation. 



REACTIONS BEFORE THE BLOWPIPE OF DIFFERENT 
OXIDES. ET CETERA. 

We now enter upon a tabulated system, showing the reactions 
of alkalies, earths, and metallic oxides, alone, and with reagents 
in the oxidation and reduction flame of the Blowpipe. 

When a substance is heated alone on charcoal, the operator, if 
expert, will readily be able to discern whether he has an alkali, 
earth, or metallic oxide for his assay. The alkalies and earths 
will either color the flame yellow, yellowish-green, violet, red, or 
crimson, or will give some characteristic light or appearanoe, as 
foUy explained imder each head. The metallic oxides will afford 
globules or grains of metal, brittle or malleable ; exempli gratia^ 
lead, silver, bismuth, antimony ; or will indicate copper by 
yielding a red rc^us ; or they will emit a peculiar odor, ^oide 
arsenic — or tinge the flame, — copper, antimony, et cetera. 

Another remarkable feature of these compounds is, that they 
impart to beads of borax and microcosmic salt, most beautiful 
colors, cobalt giving a deep azure, manganese an amethyst, chro- 
mium an emerald-green. 

Many substances give most excellent reactions with carbonate 
of soda, either on charcoal or platinum, or in a test-tube, as 
cadmium, mercury, manganese, while others yield admirable 
results with a solution of nitrate of cobalt on charcoal, alumina, 
and zinc especially. 

Heating in a test-tube ought never to be dispensed with by the 
blowpipist, and this should precede his dry assay, as much trouble 
may thus be saved If he heats his substance with lime in a 
test-tube, ammonia may be evolved, which will be known by its 
pungent odor ; or if, per se^ he will ascertain whether a sublimate 
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18 produced, or any peculiar smell developed ; if decrepitation 
takes place ; whether the volatile products possess an acid, alki^ 
line, or neutral reaction ; if oiganic matter be present by the assay 
blackening; and the degree of fusibility. 

Examination in the Borax Bead. 

As this kind of examination serves particularly for the recogni- 
tion of metallic oxides, it is promoted chiefly by the conversion of 
metals, sometimes present in the substance to be tested, into 
oxides, by a process of roasting. Metals which are combined 
with sulphur, arsenic, et cet&ray dissolve not only with difficulty 
in borax, but exhibit also therewith a behavior differing more or 
less firom that of their oxides. 

Before mixing the assay with this salt, it is requisite that the 
powdered substance be roasted on charcoal or in a glass tube. 
When the most complete oxidation, as well as the volatilization 
of sulphur, arsenic, et cetera, is to be effected, it must be fre- 
quently repeated. Before every fresh roasting, the substance 
should be rubbed in an agate mortar. Metallic sulphides and 
arsenides are with advantage subjected alternately to an oxidizing 
and to a reducing roasting process. The latter is accomplished 
by mixing the powdered substance with charcoal or graphite in an 
impalpable state, and then roasting the mixture in a glass tube, 
or on charcoal Precisely the same methods are available in the 
treatment with microcosmic salt, and before submitting the sub- 
stance to a reaction, it is necessary that the above procedure 
should be adopted. 

Examination in the Microcosmic Salt Bead. 
By this examination, as well as by the previous one, the exact 
observation of the color which the bead shows in the hot condi- 
tion, while cooling, and when cold, and also in the oxidation and 
reduction flames is obtained. Beads in which certain oxidized 
bodies have been dissolved, possess the property of becoming 
turbid or opaque by sudden changes from a stronger to a weaker 
blast with the flame of the Blowpipe. This description of blowing 
is termed fluttering. The same result can also be obtained by a 
alow and gentle heating of the previously cooled bead ; the tur- 
bidity at last will also arise from increased additions of the sub- 
stance under treatment 
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TABLE I. — AT.KALTWR AUD EABTH& 



% Comportment of Alt^UieSy Earths, and Metallic 







L ALKALIES 


J 


ALKALIES. 


Upon Platiniim Wire. 




1. Potassa. K 0. 


When ooTerod with the point of the blue iUme, the oater fUme is oolorad Tiolet. 
A irnaU addition of Soda prevents this leactton. 




2. Soda. NaO. 






3. Tiithia. LO. 


U no Soda be present the flame is reddened. 




4. Ammonia. N H*. 







EARTHS. 


Upon Charcoal, and with Borax, on the Platinum Wire. 




5. Baryta. Ba 0. 


Gaustie ; infusible. The Hydrate and 
Charcoal. 






6. Strontia. SrO. 


partly so. The moist solable salta redden 


Ditto. 
With moist soluble salts, tha flame b 
intensely crimson. 




7. Tiime. CaO. 


becomes caustic, and emita an taitense 
white light. 


flagrates. and forms, when cold, a trans- 


! 


8. Magnesia. MgO. 


alkaline reaotfon. 


Like Lime ; but the bead fonnedls not 
so crystalline. 




9. Alumioa. A1«0». 


Not changed. 


Fuses to a colorless glaa, which re- 
mains so when cold. 




10. Glucina. G1«0«. 


Ditto. 


Fuses to a colorless glass, whldi be- 
comes slightity opaque by an intennittent 
fl«ne. 




11. Tttria. YO. 


12. Terbia. T0». 


Ditto. 


Behaves like Ohiefaia. 




13. Erbia. E0». 


Assumes a lighter color in the reduc- 
tion flame. 


No striking chaogcb 




14. Zirconia. Zr«0». 


Inftisible, but produces a very glaring 
white light. 


Fuses to a cotoriess glass, which be- 
comes slightly opaque when cold. 


I 


16. Thoria. ThO. 


Not changed. 


gfaMS. 


m 


|l6. SflicicAcii 
1 SiO». 


Ditto. 


which is soluble. 
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Oxides, alone, and teitk Reagents, in the Blowpipe Flame. 
AND EAKTHS. 



Upon Platinum Foil. 



Remcarks. 



The only way that Potassa, if contained in a mixture of Potaaaa and 
Soda, can be detected by the Blowpipe, is to fuse a clear bead of Borax 
with a amaU quantity of Oxalate of Nickel, upon the Platinum wire, and 
to add the Mixture. If Potaaaa be present, tlie brown color of the Nickel 
. bead ia dttnged to blue : a lalt of Soda effects no such change. 



Fuses, with the formation of a dark yellow eoating on the sorfitoe. 



When in solution, they tinge 
.reddened Litmus Paper blue. , 



' Recognised by its pungent odor. 
It affects Litmus Paper in the same 
manner as the preceding alkalies. 



With Microcosmic Salt, 
upon Platinum Wire. 



With Carbonate of Soda, 
on Charcoal. 



With a Solution of Cobalt, 
in the Oxidating Flame. 



As with Borax. 



Dissolves, and Is absorbed by the 
Charcoal. 



Fuses to a yellowish red globule, 
which is colorless when oold. Be- 
comes greyish by exposure. 



Ditto. 



Caustic : insoluble. The Carbonate 
dissolves, and is al)sorbed by the 
CharcoaL 



Scintillates and partakes of a bbok 
or dark gr^ color. 



A colorless bead, whkh, if saturat- 
ed, becomes opaque when cold. 



Not dissolved. The reagent Is ab- 
sorbed by the Charcoal. 



Perfectly Infiuible, becoming grey. 



Ditto. 



No action. 



Assumes, on cooling, a beautifiil 
flesh-red color. 



Fuses to a transparent glass, which 
becomee slightly opaque, if an excess 
is present. 



Intumescent, with the formation of 
an insoluble compound. The exoesa 
of Carbonate of Soda is absorbed. 



Gives a fine transparent blue g 
upon cooling. 



Aa with Borax. 



No action. 



Infusible, but becomes of a bluish 
grey color. 



LlkeOlndna. 



Insoluble. 



As with Borax. 



Ditto. 



Fuses very slowly ; and is scarcely 
tnuksparent whet cold. 



No action. 



Partakes of a dirty violet color. 



Aa with Borax. 



Ditto. 



Ditto. 



Ditto. 



With a very small quantity of the 
Cobalt Solution, a slight blue color 
b produced, which changes to a dark 
grey, when an excess is present. 
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TABLE n. — OOHFOBIMBNT OF 



Metallic 
Oxides. 


Per Se, on Charcoal. 


With Borax on a Platinum Wire. 


In the 
Oxidating flame. 


In the 
Reducing flame. 


In the 
Oxidating flame. 


In the 
Beducing flame. 


1. 

Sesquioxide of 
Cerium. 
Ce«0». 


hicher oxide. In the Redncing flame, 


8ohible,fonnIngaxed 
or dark yellow glass. 
When cool, the glass is 
only yellow. 


The glaes containiiig 
oxide become* pale, to 
that a yellow oxide be- 
comes ooloriess. WhcD 

oxide is ptesent.thexisa^ 
is on cooUag of an ena- 
mel white cryatamne 
texture. 


2. 

Oxide of 

Tii^Tit}ifi.ninTn, 
LaO. 


VnohMiged. 


OlTCs an online glam. 


3. 

Oxide of 

Didymium. 

DiO. 




Becomes grey, 
losing its brown 
color. 


Amethyst colored 


rndtag^fu 


4. 

Sesquioxide 

of 

Manganese. 

Mn» 0». 


Inftulble. On being sUghtly heated, it 

The Per., Seeqai-, and Protoxide*, pro. 
dace similar effect*. 


Intensely colored :— 
violet-amethyst— while 
hot; violet, with a tinge 
of red, when cold. If a 
laige quantity is pre- 
sent, the globale wiU be 
black. 


The pink bead b». 

the color be vwy In- 
tense , the rednetion wm 
sacceed better upos 

tion of a smaU quantitT 
of Tin. 


5. 

Sesquioxide of 
Iron, 
re» 0». 


NockMigt, 


magnetic. 


When a small quan- 
tity is present, the glass 
is yellow whUe hot, but 
colorless when cold. If 
a huge quantity is pre- 
sent, it is red when hot, 
yeUowon cooling. When 
an excess is present, it is 
dark red when hot, dark 
yeUow after cooling. 


OnFlatiaamwif«tli« 
glass beoomes bottk 
green. Ondiareoalwia 
tfai, the glaaa oontafauaf 
the oxide of iron be> 

the platlnam wire, tbe 
glass heated with Va 

copperas graen. 


6. 

Oxide of 

Cobalt. 

CoO. 


J^ cM^. 


Deep blue, while hot, and when ooUL ShooU 
an excess be preeent, the glass will appear of i 
hi<^<irifth hue. 


7. 

Oxide of 

Nickel 

NiO. 


No ekomge. 


Strongly colored.— 
When a small quantity 
U present, the glass Is 
violet when hot, and 

cold. 


The glass eontusi^ 
the oxide beooraes dd: 

presence of finely divide 

blowing, the particle* il 

other,foimiQgagk^ta)' 
or bead, and tiie £b 
becomes colorlasa. 
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With Miorocosmic Salt on Platmum Wire. 


With Garhonate of Soda 

on Charcoal or 

Platinum. 


With a Solution 
of Nitrate of 
Cobalt, in the 

Oxidating flame. 


In the 
Oxidating flame. 


In the 
Beducing flajne. 


As with BoTEX ; but the 
color dinppMtfs entirely 
wben cold. 


The gla« Is colorless when 
hot and eold ; by this zeac- 
tlon it Is diitingvlshed 
from iron. The glass re- 
mains also clear when over 
saturated. 


ing upon the surface of the sup> 
port, in the state of a white or 
lightish grey protoxide. 


No reaction. 


AswlfthSonx. 


Insoluble. 





Ditto. 


Insoluble. The soda Is ab- 
sorbed by tiie charcoal, and the 
oxide remains, having a grey 
color. 





V^lun e terge qimntity is 
added, the glMs appaan Tio- 
let, bat on the addition of 
more. It aequirei a black 
tin^e. If the aalt eontains 
much oxide, on being heated 
stronglj, gaeis evolved. Salt- 
petre aaelsts in bringing out 
the color, when added. 


The glass becomes In- 
stanUy colorless, both on 
platinum wire and charcoal. 
After reduction, the glass 


In the oxidating flame, upon 
platinum wire or platinum foil, 
it fuses to a soluble transparent 
green mass, becoming opaque 
and bluish green, on cooling. 





The giasa oontaining a eer- 
tain quantity beeomes yel- 
lowish red. When oooUng It 
appears flnt yellow, then 
greenish, andlaetlycolorieee. 
If a very large portion ie pre- 
sent the color will bedark red 
while hot, and brownish red 
OR oooliBg,ehangingto dirty 
green, and, when perfectly 
cold, brownish red. The oo- 
tors disappear on cooling, 
quicker than with borax. 


The glass is not changed 
from the presence of a mi- 
nute portion ; but if a large 
quantity te present, it is red 
when hot, yellow during re- 

and when quite cold, reddish. 
With the addition of Tin, 
tiie glass is first green, and 
then the color is destroyed. 


Insoluble. On charcoal it Is 
reduced; and gives, on being 

netic powder. 

« 





bright iron wire is inserted faito the mais when fai fusion. 


On Platinum wire, in small 
quantities, it affords a transpa- 
rent slightiy red soluble mass, 
which is grey when cold. It is 
reduoed on charcoal, giving a 
grey magnetic powder. 





IfetU toafeddishghss, 
wbleb Is yeltow on oooHng. 
If move is added, theglais 

when hot, and a reddish 
jellov wlwD cold. 


Upon Platinum wire, not 
altered. Treated on charcoal 
with tin. the glass is, at the 

and grey, but by continued 

leaving the ghws oolorleas. 


Insoluble. It Is easily re- 
duced upon charcoal, giving 
small white shining metallic par- 
ticles, which, on being tritu- 
rated, are readily attracted by 
the magnet. 
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TABLE n. — COMPOBTMENT OF 



Metallio 
Oxides. 



In the In the 

Oxidating flame. Beducing flame 



Per Se, on Charcoal. 



With Borax on the Platinum Wire. 



In the 
Oxidating flame. 



In the 
Reducing flame. 



8. 

Oxide of 
Zinc. 
ZnO. 



Yellow bead, while 
hot;— white, when 
cold. It does not 
ftiie, but when yery 
hot, givei oat an 
intense light. 



It is gndoally 
dissipated over the 
charcoal , with white 
flakes of oxide of 
zinc. 



Very soluble, fomdng 
a clear mass, which, if 
perfectly saturated, re- 
mains colorless when 
cold. By a strong heat, 
it is reduced, acting on 
the platinnnu 



The satuiated 
will 

white upon platinnm 
wire. On ehareoal the 
oxide Is redueed, and 
the sine volatnized. 
The chareoal alao ac- 
quires a coating. 



9. 

Oxide of 

Gadmium. 

CdO. 



No change, upon 
Platinum foil. 



Disappears In a 
short time, covering 
the charcoal all over 
with a dark yellow 
powdtf, which is 
only clearly dis- 
cerned when the 
mass cools. 



When large nuantities 
are present, the Borax 
melts to a clew yellowish 
glass ; this color nearly 
disappears on cooling. 
When the borax Is near- 
er saturated, the glass 
formed is sometimes, 
here and there, milk- 
white, Mid, when per- 
fectly saturated, it be- 
comes enamel white, if 
slowly cooled. 



On ehareoal the glaas 
containing the oxide of 
Cadmium boila ; the cad- 
mium is redaced and vo- 
latixes, and the diar- 
coal beeomea coated 
with dark brown oxide. 



10. 

Oxide of 
Lead, 
Ph O. 



Minium— red lead 
~ when slightly 
heated, becomes 
black; but, upon 
increase of tempe- 
rature, it is con- 
verted into a yel- 
low oxide. 



It is immediately 
reduced to a metal- 
lic globule, which 
gradually sublimes, 
—leaving a yellow 
residue. 



Readily fbses to a clear 
yellow glass, colorless 
when cold. If a large 
quantity is present, the 
globule will be here and 
there opaque. With an 
excess, it is enamel- 
yellow when cold. 



The glaia diflnsee it- 
self over the charcoal; 
becomes turbid, and 
boils. The lead Is re- 
duced and the glaa 
becomes again dear. Ic 
is voy difficalt to ob- 
tain. In the 
bead of lead. 



11. 

Teroxide of 

BismutL 
BiO». 



On Platinum foil. 
It fuses readily to a 
dark brown mass, 
which becomes pale 
yellow, on cooling. 



On charcoal it is 
quickly reduced to 
grains of Bismuth, 
— which, with long 
blowing, vaporise, 
leaving the charcoal 
covered with yellow 
oxide. 



Readily fusible to a 
limpid glas8,whlch when 
a certain quantity is 

K resent, is yellow when 
ot, colorless when cold. 
A large quantity gives a 
yellowish red glass when 
hot,- while cooling, it is 
yellow, and whoi per- 
fectly cold, opalestic 



On charcoal theglasi 
icomes at the com- 
mencement grey and 
turbid :— boilB.tbe oxide 



of bismuth bung re- 
duced; it again beeoaws 
perfectly dear. With 
Tin added, it la fint 
grey, abd then tho whok 
of the bismuth sei*' 
rates, and the glaas ap- 
pears dear and limpid. 



12. 

Sesquioxide 

of Uraniuin. 

U«0». 



It is converted Into the protoxide : it 
blackens, but does not Aise. 



As with oxide of Iron, 
but the color Is some- 
what clearer. When the 
glass is strongly satura- 
ted, it is streaked with 
enamd-ydlow. 



Gives the eame color 
as oxide of iron. Tbe 



rated to a omrtain poiot, 
is blackened by an ii'- 
termitting flame. It u 
either crystalline or «>- 
amel. 



13. 

Oxide of 

Copper. 

CuO. 



Forms a black 
globule, which flows 
over the charcoal, 
and the under-sur- 
Cace is reduced. 



By a temperature 
at which the copper 
does not fuse, the 
oxide is reduced, 
presenting the flne 
metallic lustre of 
the metal. Whenthe 
blowing ceases, the 
surfsce of the metal 
is re-oxldhied. and 
becomes black or 
brown. By increas- 
ing the beat, a glo- 
bule of Qopfer is 
obtained. 



The glass is not very 
strongly colored. A 
smiJl proportion of the 
Oxide gives a grass- 
green when |iot, becom- 
ing blue on cooling. By 
a larger dose of the 
oxide, the gfaus Is in- 
tensely green, appear- 
ing opaque; on cooling, 
it becomes opaque, and 
greenish blue. 



At a certain point d 
saturation, the glaas be- 
comes oolwleas ; batk 
a few momenta it be- 
comes red and opaqa& 
By long blowing, tbr 
copper b precipitated a 
the metallic srtate npn 
charcoal, and the «W 
beoomeseoloriesa. Wte 
treated with Tin, tte 
glass is opaque, aa: 
brownish red on cecr 
ing. 
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With Microcosmic Salt ou Platinum Wire. 


With Carhonati^ of Soda 
on Charcoal or Platinum. 


With a Solution 

of Nitre of 

Cohalt, in the 

Oxidating flame. 


In the 
Oxidatinff flame. 


In the 
Reducing flame. 


I^llBii Bonx, bot with this difference, that the ntiusted 


Insoluble. Is reduced on char- 
coal, covering it with a sublimate 
of oxide. By a strong flame, 
the metal may be hiflamed. 


Gives a beautiful 
green color. 


^Wlth large quantities, H 
if aatontedjtbecome* milk- 


Upon charcoal, Gadmlmn 

dnced ; the metal is volati- 
lised, and a very small qnan- 
tity of a dark red oxide 
coats the support. 

This color, when cold, is 
a beaiitifta orange red. 


Insoluble. On charcoal it is 

is converted into vapor, and the 
charcoal becomes coated with a 
dark yeUow oxide. 





As with Borax. It ie ne. 
cenary to add a large quan- 
tity of the oxide of Lead, to 
obtain a dedded color when 
hot. 


On charcoal the glass be- 
comes grey and turbid. If 
an excess be present, the 
charcoal will be coated with 
a yeUow oxide of lead. 
When Tin is added, the 

but a Uttle more ^id! 
and of a darker grey. 


a Ihnpid glass, whfch, upon cool- 
On charcoal the oxide is readily 
reduced. 


• 


A imal] qnantity ibses to 

large qnantity is present, the 
glaas will be yellow when 

If a eerUin qoanttty is pre- 
sent, an enamel white here 

'VThea an excess is present, 
enamel-white on cooling. 


when Tfai is added, the ghiss 
remahis colorless and lim- 
pid while hot : but on oooU 
ing becomes opaqne and 
greyish black. 


When volatilised, it glres no 
color to the flame, by which 
means it is distinguished from 
Antimony, Tellurium, el cetera. 





IMssolTes, giTing a clear 
yellow glass, which beeomes 
green on cooling. 


The glass contahiing the 
oxide partakes of a beautiful 
green color, which on cooling 


Insoluble. With a small addl- 

of melting; with a greater quan- 

brown; and by a still greater 
addition, the oxide is absorbed 
by the charcoal unaltered. 





The glass containing the 
same quantity of oxide as 
with Borax, is not so highly 
colored. A small quantity 
of oxide gives a green glass, 
when hot ; bine, when cold. 
A greater qnantity gives a 
beautiful green, when hot; 
blue, when coM. An excess 
of oxide gives an opaqne 
glaas when hot; a greenish 
bine, when cold. 


When nearly saturated, the 
glass is of an intensely dark 
green while hot, and on cool- 
ing appears opaque, and of 
a reddUh brown. When the 
glass containing a very small 
quantity is treated with Tin, 
it is opaque and reddish 
brown when cooled. 


It dissolves upon the Ptotinnm 
wire to a limpid green ghiss, 
which, by refrigeration, loses ito 
color, becomfaig opaque. It is 
readily reduced upon charcoal, 
and gives one or more beads of 
copper. 
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TABLE n.— OOXFOEVMSNT OF 



Metallic 
Ohdes. 



Per Se on Charcoal. 



In the 
Oxidating flame. 



In the 
Reducing flame. 



With Borax upon Platinum Wire. 



In the 
Oxidating flame. 



In the 
Reducing flame. 



14. 

Oxide of 

Silver. 

Ago. 



Reduced very rapidly. 



Partly redaced, and 
partly dlMolred. On 
eooUnf , the glass be- 
comes milk-white or 
opaline, owing to on- 
equal distribution of the 
dissolved oxide. Metal- 
lic silver melts with bo- 
rax, giving the same re- 
action. 



On diarcoal the glass 
containing the oxide be- 
comes grey, on aocoant 
of the reduced silver. 
Postcedently.it becomes 
limpid and eolorlees, 
ttom the praeipitatkni 
of the silver. 

This metal can be ob- 
tained as a bead. 



16. 

Oxide of 

Mercuiy. 

HgO. 



Instantly reduced and volatilised. 

Should the whole not sublime, foreign 
matters will have been present, so that by 
this means adulteration is detected. 



As with mlcrocosmlc salt. 



16. Binoxide of Platinum. 

PtOt. 

17. Binoxide of Palladium. 

PdOs. 

18. Se8quioxide,Rliodium. 

IU03. 



19. 



Binoxide of Iridium. 
IrOs. 



20. Oxide of Ruthenium. , 



Easily reduced; the 
■ metallic particles will not 
adhere to fonn a globule. 



Reduced, but not sotaibleh The melainc partl- 
dee aUme upon chtfooal do not fonn glolmlcs. 

These Metals have no action upon the Floxee, 
—which can onlv serve to detect the foreign 
metals they may be combined with. 

They are best exammed by cupeDatloa with 



21. 

Teroxide of 
Gold. 
AuO». 



The instant the teroxide 
hot It is reduced. 



red 



It Is not soluble, but Is redoced, and eao, by 
Itulon, be obtafaied as a metallic globule. 

Gold has no tendency to combine with Oxygen 
or Sulphur, and hence retains Its brilliancy in the 
open air for any length of time. It melts at ti>16°: 
its density is 19'6 ; it is not acted on by any single ' 
acid, but is dissolved by aqua regla, and by a 
mixture of nitric and hydrofluoric acids. 



22. 

Binoxide of 

Tm. 

SnO*. 



The protoxide in- 
unes like touch- 
wood, and is eon- 
verted into the ses- 
quloxide. 

The sesquioxide 
bums briUiantly, 
but It remains un- 



The sesquioxide 
of tfai is reduced by 
long heating. 



In small quantities it 
diasolves but very slow- 
ly, forming a glass which 
Is colorless and limpid, 
whether hot or cold,— 
it may, perhaps, become 
opaque. A glass per- 
feetiy saturated, when 
heated,becomes opaque, 
loses its globular form, 
and appears a confused 
crystalline naass. 



A glass containing a 

oall quantity of the 

oxide is not alteied. If 

more be added, tfae oa- 

ide it partly 



mrAUio oxron. 
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With Microcosmic Salt on Hatiimm Wire. 


With Carhonate of Soda. 


With a Solution 
of Nitrate of 
Cohalt, in the 

Oxidating flame. 


In the 


In the 
Reducing^ flame. 


Metame aXlrer, as well as 
the oxide, gives a jellowlsh 
giBmm. IfalaneqoanUtyls 
present, the i^ass beoomee 
opaline, and appears yellow- 
iah by dayllght^ied bycandle 
ligfat. 


As with Borax. 







mixed with Tin or Iron FOhigB, and heated in 
a glass tabe, metallic Mercury distils over. 


When mixed with soda, and 
heated to redness in a closed 
tube, it is reduced and vaporized. 

coldest part of the tube,a8 a grey 
coating, which, when agitoted, 
unites, forming a globule. 





AswlthBotax. 





• 
As with Borax. 





It dissolves in smaO qnan- 
tittee, very slowly, giving a 
limpid and colorless glass, 
which is not changed on 
cooling. 


The gbus containing the 
oxide is not altered, either 
npon Platinum wire or char- 
coaL 


oxide of Tin-stannic acid— 
eflTervesees, eombfaiing with the 
soda, forming an unmeltable 
tumadous mass. Upon charcoal, 
it is converted into the metaUic 
state. 


Auumes a bluish 
green color. 
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TABLE n. — COMPORTMENT OF 




Metallic 

Oxides, and 

Acids. 


On Gharooal without Reagents. 


With Borax upon Platinum Wire. 


In the 
Oxidating flame. 


In the 
Reducing flame. 


In the 
Oxidating flame. 


In the 
Reducing flame. 


23. 

Teroxide of 

Antimony. 

SbO». 


It is displaced 

other part of the 
charcoal. 


It is reduced, and 
sublimes. The char- 
coal becomes coated 
with a white oxide, 
and a greenish blue 
color is imparted to 
the flame. 

Antimony, when 
heated in a tube 
open at both ends, 
gives off large quan- 
Uties of white va- 
pors. 


It dissolves in large 
quantities, and gives a 
limpid glass, which in 
the flame appears yel- 
low, and on cooling be- 
On charcoal, the dis- 
solved oxide becomes 
paler: an addition of 
Tin does not alter this 
efftet. 


The glass, when treat- 
ed only for a short tiin« 
in the oxidating flame, 
becomes grey and cloa- ! 
dy, from particles of th« 
reduced antimony: these 
are quickly voUtilized. 
and the |^ becooMs 
lucid When treated' 
with Tin, the glass be- 

whether there U a large 
or a small proportion of 
the oxide present. 


24 

Sesquioxide 

of Chromium. 

Cr* 0». 


Unchanged. 


It colors the Borax 
highly, but it dissolves 
slowly. If an equal quan- 
tity is present, the glass 
will be yellow when hot ; 
yellowish green when 
cold. Ifalarger qnan. 
tlty is present, it is dark 
red when hot ; on cool- 
tog, yellow ; and when 
eold, emerald green, 
with a trace of yellow. 


ThesUglitly saturated ' 
glass is of a beantifiil ; 

is added, the color it ; 
more strongly marked, 

The addition of Tin docs 
not produce any change. 


25. 

Tellurous 
Acid. 
TeO*. 


Melts, and is reduced ^th effenres- 
cenoe. The reduced metal ToUtilizes, 

white oxida 


Dissolves, forming a Umpid cotorlees glass: 
heated upon charcoal, its color is grey, becoming t 
opaque by reduction, from the metallic particfea 


26. 

Molybdic 

Acid. 

Mo 0». 


It melts, and is absorbed by the char- 
coal. In a strong reduction-flame, par- 
tides of the metal appear, which separate 


Soluble, forming a lim- 
pid glass, which appears 

of acid is present, the 
glass is dark yellow when 
hot; opaltoe when cold. 
With an excess, the glass 
is dark red when hot; 
becoming, on cooling, of 
anopalestic-bluishgrey. 


The glass, tnated ia 
the oxidating flaae. 
with a very small qoaii' 
tity of acid, is cok>ml 
brown. If a litUe mon 
be added, the glass be- 
comes whoUy opaque. 


27. 

Niobic Add. 
NbO*. 


white when cold. 


1 
Like TantaUc add. \ 


28. 

Pelopic 

Add. 

PpO». 


YeUow when hot ; white when cold. 


Ditto. 













MSTAIXIC OXn>Bt AND ACIDS. 
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With MicroGosmic Salt on Platiniun Wire. 


With Carbonate of Soda. 


With a Solution 

of Nitrate of 

Cobalt, in the 

Oxidating flame. 


In the 
Oxidating flame. 


In the 
Eeducing flame. 


Dteolves with dTenrct- 
ceoce, giying a clear glass, 
wfalch» when hot, appears of 


The saturated gbus upon 
charcoal becomes milky at 
Urst, but in a short time 
dear; the antimony being 
reduced and dispersed in 
vapor. When treated with 
Tin, the glass is green ; this 
color is owing to the reduced 
metal, but it soon becomes 
dear with strong blowing. 

murky-grey color, when a 

oxide of antimony is pre- 
sent. 


Upon charcoal, it is very easily 
reduced. The metal fumes and 

faig of white oxide. 





Soluble, forming a limpid 

hot, and of a doU green 
color on cooling. When 


As In the oxidating flame. 

marked; this is the same 
under the influence of Tfai. 


In the oxidatfaig flame, upon 
Platinum wire, it is dissolved 

brown yellowish glass, which, 
upon cooling, becomes yellow 
and opaque. In the redudng 
flame,;:the glass is opaque, and 
green when cold. 





As with Borax. 


Soluble on tiie Pfaitlnum wire, 
producing a limpid and colorless 

cooling. Upon charcoal, it Is 
reduced, vohUilixes, and leaves 
upon the support a coating of 
oxide. 





Soluble to a clear glass, 
which, by a moderate addi. 
tion of add, is yellowish 
green, and on cooling, nearly 
colorless. Treated on char- 
coal, it becomes opaque, 
but, after cooling, of a line 
green color. 


The glass assumes a dark 
dirty green color, which, on 
cooling, changes to a fine 
clear green ; this is analo- 
gous to the color presented 

Upon charcoal, its behaviour 
is shnilar. An addition of 
Thi has the efliect of darken- 
ing this green tinge. 


Fusible upon the Platinum 

a clear glass, which, on cooling, 
becomesmilk-white. When treat- 
ed upon charcoal, the mass Is 
absorbed, and a large quantity of 
the Molybdlc acid Is reduced. 
When levigated, the scoriae pre- 
sent the appearance of a steely- 
grey powder. 





A large quantity giree a 
clear ooloriess glass. 


First, violet ;tiien a blue 
glass. 


Like Tantallc add. 


A grsyfsh glass 
while hot; dirty 
green when cold. 


Ditto. 


A brown glass. The pre- 
sence of a Uttle sulphate of 
Iron makes the glass blood- 
red when hot. 


Ditto. 


Gives a light-grey 
color. 
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TABCB U. — OOMFOBTKENT 



Acids. 


On Charcoal without Reagents. 


With Borax upon Platinum Wire. 


In the 
Oxidating flame. 


In the 
Keducing flame. 


In the 
Oxidating flame. 


In the 
Reducing flame. 


29. 

Tungstic 
Acid. 
WoO». 


Unchanged, if the 
flame U not a very 
strong one. 


Blackens,— but 
does not fuse. 


Dissolres readily to a 
limpid colorless glass. 
A great proportion of the 
acid gives a yellow when 
hot ; and a greater quan- 
tity Imparts to the glass 
the property of appear- 
ing opaque in the flame. 
If an excess be present, 

on cooling. 


Asmallqnantityofthe 
acid does not alter the 
color of the grlaes. A 
greater proportion ren- 
ders it yellow. A stiU 
greater quantity pro- 
duces a dark yellow 
when hot, which is 

cooling. Tin darkens 
the coioce. If ibe glass 
is not fiilly sBtmmtad. 


30. 

Vanadic . 
Acid. 
V0». 


with the charcoal are reduced and ab- 

briUlancy of graphite. They are the prot- 
oxide of Vanadium. 


Soluble to a limpid 
glass, which, by a small 
quantity of this acid, is 
colorless; but, by a 
greater addition, be- 
comes yellow. 


The strongly yeUow. 
colored glass changesj 
so that It appears brawn 
when very hot ; and, on 
cooling, of a beaatifui 
chrome-green. 


31. 

Tantalic 

or Colmnbic 

Acid. 

TaO». 


liichanged. 


Soluble; forms a limpid 

appears opaque in the 
flame. If more Tantalic 
acid be added, it ap- 
pears enamel white on 
cooling. 


Aa in tiie oxidating 
flame. 


32. 

Titanic 
Add. 
TiO». 


Unchanged. 


Readily soluble to a 
Umpid colorless gfaiss, 

tion of the acid, becomes 
yellow, and Is colorless 
after cooling. At a cer- 

the glass appears streak- 
ed with enamel-white ; 
if an excess is present, 
it becomes opaque on 
cooling. 


the acid colors the glass 
yellow, while a larger 
quantity gives a dart 
yellow or brown sihade^. 
A glass when aatiuatc^ 
appears enamel bine is 



% Description of the Phenomena presented by the sublimates of 

some Metals, when melted or heated strongly upon 

Charcoal before the Blowpipe flame. 

Selenium, — This element affords a shining steel-grey slightly 
metallic deposit, which presents a violet, but when in thin layers, 
a blue, lustre. In the oxidating flame it readily changes its place 



OF AOCDS. 
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With Microcosmic Salt on Platinum Wire. 


With Carbonate of Soda. 


With a Solution 
of Nitrate of 
Cobalt, in the 

Oxidating flame. 


In the 
Oxidating flame. 


In the 
Reducing flame. 


Soluble, prodncing ft cleftr 
glan; ifmonitronglyaata- 
rat«d. the glass appears yel- 
low while hot. 


A beautlftil dear blue glass 
isobtafaied. If the tungstlc 
acid is combined with iron, 
the color wiU be blood-red. 
The glass containing the iron 
is colored blue when tin Is 

considerable portion of iron. 


Soluble, upon the Platinum 

which, when cooling, becomes 
crystalline and opaque, with a 
tipge of white or yellow. Upon 
charcoal, with a small quantity 
of soda, a large quantity of the 
acid U reduced ; by a greater addi- 
tion of soda,the whole is absorbed 
by the charcoal. A conjunction 
of the shinhig metal, and the 

obtahied with the soda. 





As with Borax. 


It fuses with the soda, and is 
absorbed by the charooaL 





DiBM>lv«8 readily and easily 
In large quantities, forming 
a Goloriess glass, which can- 
not be rendered opaqne in 
the flame,bat which becomes 

iag. 


As hi the oxidating flame. 


It combines with the soda, 
eflTerrescence taking place, but it 





Dissolves carily, forming a Umpid glass, which, when 
containing a certain proportion of acid, is yellow when 

coming, on cooling, red ; and after, assumes a beautifbl 

the color prodaced is so intense that the glass appears 
opaque, but has not an enamel aspect. If the metal con- 
tains iron, the glass, upon cooling, will be brownish yellow, 
yellow, or brownish red. An addition of tin destroys this 
color produced by the iron, and the glass becomes Tiolet 


Soluble, forming, after the eifer- 

taken place, a dark yellow glass. 
The glass is not absorbed by the 
charcoal; after cooling, it ap- 

the glass is heated red hot, it 
cry8talliae8,and develops so much 
caloric that the bead sponta- 
neously attains a white heat. 


It is colored black, 



upon the charcoal, and in the reducing flame the color is hiight 
blue. All the salts of selenious acid, heated on charcoal before the 
Blowpipe, impart a magnificent blue color to the flame, emitting 
the unmistakable and oflFensive smell of foul horseradisL 



Tellurium. — Covers the charcoal with an ox^de, at the same 

H 2 
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distance from the assay as selenium ; the deposit is white, with a 
red or dark yellow border, easily removable by the oxidating, 
and driven oflf by the reducing flame, producing a green, but, 
when selenium is present, a bluish-green appearance. 

Arsenic. — The charcoal is covered with arsenious acid, which 
is white, — ^in thin layers, greyish, from the charcoal being seen 
through it, — and is deposited at a long distance from the assay. 
It flies off, when treated in either flame. 

Antimony, — This element covers the charcoal with an oxide 
which is white, in thin laminaB, bluish, and which is deposited at 
a shorter distance from the assay than the arsenical vapor ; when 
treated in the oxidating flame, it is driven from place to place 
unaltered, but in the reducing flame it changes its position, pro- 
ducing a feeble bluish-green color. The antimonial sublimate is 
not so volatile as the arsenical, so that by this means they can 
be readily distinguished. 

Bismuth. — Covers the charcoal with an oxide. The sublimate 
is dark orange-yellow while hot, lemon-yellow when cold, and 
when in thin layers, bluish ; it is deposited not nearly so far from 
the assay as the antimonial sublimate ; it can be driven from 
place to place either by the oxidating or the reducing flame. It 
gradually diminishes, a portion of it being volatilized. 

Lead. — ^This metal covers the charcoal with an oxide at the 
same distance frx)m the assay as bismutL The sublimate is, 
while hot, of a dark citron-yellow, upon cooling, sulphur-yellow, 
and when in thin laminae, bluish ; in other respects, it behaves 
like the sublimate from bismutL 

Cadmium. — Goats the charcoal with an oxide, at the same 
distance from the assay afi bismutL The sublimate is best seen 
when cold ; its color is reddish-brown, in thin films yellow ; it 
can be volatilized in either flame. 
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Zinc, — ^The charcoal is covered with oxide, which is not so 
far from the assay as that of bismuth or lead. When hot, it 
is yellow, and strongly phosphorescent ; when cold, nearly white. 
It does not volatilize in the oxidating flame. A drop of nitrate 
of cobalt added to it, in the oxidating flame, colors it beautifully 
green. 

Tin, — ^Deposits an oidde upon the charcoal, which is feebly 
yellow, and moderately phosphorescent when hot ; on cooling it is 
white, and ahnost touches the assay. It assumes, with cobalt 
solution, a bluish-green color, which may be readily distinguished 
from that produced by oxide of zinc. 

Siher, — If heated alone in the oxidating flame, it covers the 
charcoal with a slight dark-red precipitate. In combination with 
a little lead, it produces at first a yellow sublimate of oxide of 
lead ; but when the silver becomes more minutely disseminated, 
a dark red sublimate appears beyond the yellow oxide of lead. If 
the silver contains a little antimony without lead, only a slight 
red sublimate is obtained. If it contains both lead and antimony, 
it assumes a carmine red color, after the greater part of these 
metals are volatilized. 

Iodine, Bromine, Chlorine, and StUpAur. — Iodine vapors may 
be distinguished from those of Indigo by the irritation the former 
cause when inhaled. Indigo gives purplish frimes, which smell 
like anilin. In examinations with the Blowpipe, the operator 
does not always encounter the pure substances, which are recog- 
nized by the characteristic sublimates they yield, when heat^ 
upon charcoal, — ^but sometimes meets with combinations which 
deposit a white sublimate, admitting of being driven from place to 
place in the oxidating and reducing flames, thus resembling 
oxides of tellurium or antimony ; these are particularly the 
following : — sulphides of potassium and sodium ; chlorides of 
potassium, sodium, ammonium, lead, and mercury ; bromides of 
potassium and sodium ; and iodides of potassium and sodium. 
The most volatile of these combinations are the chlorides of 
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ammonium, mercuiy, and lead ; the fiist two volatilize without 
melting, the others require to be strongly treated in the reducing 
flame, and the majority of them are absorbed by the charcoal 
before sublimation takes place. The sublimates from the most 
volatile are generally deposited at some distance from the assay, 
while those of the less volatile lie nearer the assay, and are more 
difficultly displaced by the flame. These sublimates are dis- 
tinguishable from those of the oiddes of tellurium and antimony, 
inasmuch as they disappear in the reducing flame without pro- 
ducing any color. 

IF QucditaUve Examination of Minerals y Ores, and the Products 

of MetaUwrgic Operations for MetaUic and Non^netaUic 

Bodies before the Blowpipe. 

a. Examination of the Metalug Oxides which fobh Alka- 
lies AND Eabths. 

§ 1. POTASSA—TL O— Presence in the Mineral Kingdom. 

Potassa is found in combination with adds only, as for ex- 
ample : — 

a. With Sulphuric Add, as weU per se, as in combination with 
Earths and Water, namely, per se, in Sulphate of Potassa [K 0, 
S 0«] ; with Sulphate of Alumina, in Ahim [K 0, S 0^ + Al« 
0^, 3 S 0» + 24 aq] ; and with Sulphates of Lime and Mag- 
nesia, in PotassorPoUyhaUite [K 0, S 0» + Mg 0, S 0» + 2 
(Ca 0, S 0») + 2 aq.] 

b. With Nitric Add, in Saltpetre [K 0, N 0«], but generally 
in combination with Sulphate and Carbonate of Lime, and Chlo- 
ride of Calcium ; and, 

c. With Silicic Add, in various silicates of diffiBrent bases, as 
for example, in Felspar [K 0, Si 0« + Al« 0», 3 Si 0«] ; Leueite 
[3 K 0, 2 Si 0« + 3 Al« 0^ 2 Si 0«] ; ApophyUite [K 0, 2 Si 
0« + 8 (Ca 0, Si 0«) + 16 aq], Potassa-Tourmaline— Schorl;— 
and in some micaceous minerals, et cetera, Potassa is found also 
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in MuichiBomte, Raphilite, Chrom-mica, Diploite, NuttaJite, K- 
nite, Elaolite, Nepheline, ByakolitC) Oouzeranite, Weissite, Tachy- 
lite, Humboldtilite, Agalmatolite, Bosite, Polyargite, Zeagonite, 
Antrimolite, 6igantolite> Ghabaaite, Qmeliiute, Fhakolite, Fyrar- 
gillite. 

Examination for Potassa. 

The easily-fusible salts of potassa, with the exception of the 
phosphate and borate, are recognized when held in the points of 
the forceps, no soda being present, by the intense violet color 
given to the outer flame. 

If the mineral contains a small quantity only of potassa, no 
coloring will ensue, unless the splinter of it is held properly in the 
apex of the flame ; great care must also be taken to have the 
assay operated upon, &ee from all extraneous matters. 

When soda or lithia is also an ingredient of the mineral, this 
mode is not applicable, as the flame will be colored yellow by the 
former, and crimson by the latter. Hakkobt's method for the 
determination of potassa, when the quantity of this alkali is not 
too small, is as follows : — Oxide of nickel is dissolved in borax, 
until the glass, upon cooling, assumes a dark brown color ; to this 
glass is then added a portion of the substance under examination, 
and the mixture is treated in the oxidating flame ; if the glass 
upon cooling retains its brown color, potassa is either absent or in 
too minute a quantity to be detected ; but if, on the other hand, 
the bead acquires a bluish tint, similar to a diluted solution of 
oxide of nickel in ammonia, it indicates the presence of this alkali 
Lampadius observes, that the potassa and oxide of nickel glass is 
blue, while the oxide of nickel and soda glass is brown. 

When substances, for instance native silicates, contain only 
traces of potassa, the above method cannot withjcertainty be re- 
sorted to ; therefore, the moist way must ako be applied, as sub- 
sequently described : 50 to 76 milligrammes of the fine powdered 
body are mixed with twice their volume of soda, and pressed into 
a cavity in a plate of charcoal, and smelted in the oxidating 
flame : if much magnesia or lime is present^ the assay will fuse 
with difficulty. The ignited mass is now removed from the sup- 
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port with the platinum forceps, and any adhering carbonaceous 
matter burnt away. The mass is pulverized between paper in an 
agate mortar, then treated in a porcelain basin with hydrochloric 
acid, and evaporated to dryness over the flame of the lamp. 
Water is now added, to dissolve the formed metallic chlorides, 
and, after some time, the solution is poured from the undissolved 
silica into another basin. This liquid is evaporated until it 
becomes highly concentrated, and then a few drops of an alcoholic 
solution of chloride of platinum and sodium are added If potassf^ 
is present, the double salt of chloride of platinum and potassium, 
which is insoluble in alcohol, will precipitate as a lemon-yellow 
powder. If there is only a small quantity of alkali present, the 
precipitate will not be perfectly visible for some minutes. The 
presence of organic matters does not prevent this reaction. 

In combinations of sulphuric acid, which contain both potassa 
and soda, — as, for instance, Polyhallite, — ^it is only requisite to 
reduce on charcoal the sulphate to a sulphide, and treat with 
hydrochloric acid, water, et cetera, as in the previous example. 

By the preceding methods, one per cent of potassa in silicates, 
and other substances, can be recognized. 

Bebzeuus has given a similar examination, in one of his trea^ 
tises upon the quantitative separation of potassa from soda. 



§ 2. iS'0J9^— Na O^Presence in the Mineral Kingdom, 

Soda is never iomAper ae, but always in combination, as, — 

a. With Chlorine, in Bock Salt [Na Gl], at times containing 
traces of chloride of ammonium. 

b. With Fluorine and Fluoride of Aluminum, in Kryolite 
[3 (Na Fl) + Al« FIT ; 

c. With Carbonic Add and Water, in iVa^»w>[NaO,CO«+ 10 
aq] : and Trana—Ura(h-\2 Na 0, 3 C 0« + 4 aq] ; also with 
Carbonic Add, Carbonate of Lime, and Water, in Gaylumte 
[Ca 0, C 0« + Na 0, C 0« + 6 aq] ; 

d. With Sulphuric Acid, in Glauber SaU [Na 0, S 0' + 10 
aq], which is often contaminated with carbonate of soda, chloride 
of sodium, and chloride of calcium ; 
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e. With Sulphuric Add and Sulphate of lime, in Gla/uberite 
[Na 0, S 0^ + Ca 0, S 0^ ; 
/ With Nitric Acid, in Nitrate of Soda [Na 0, N 0*] ; 
g. With Boracic Acid and Water, in Borax — rt«<?ai— [Na 0, 

2 B 0^ + 10 aq] ; and, 

A. With Silicic Acid, in various Silicates, — ^as, for example, in 
Tetartine or AUnte—Soda Fely>ar—[Na. 0, Si 0« + Al« 0', 

3 Si 02] ; in Sodalite from Vesuvius [Na CI -♦• 2 (AP 0^ + 2 
(3 Na 0, Si 02) + 2 (Al« 0*, Si 0«) ] ; in Achmite [3 (Na 0, 
Si 0«) + 2 Fe« 0^ Si 0«] ; in iSoda Spodumene—Oligoklas— 
[3 (Na 0,Si 0«) + 4 Al« 0\ 2 Si 0«] ; in Nephelim [JS^J"} Si 
02 + 2 (A12 0^ Si 02) ] ; in Labradorite [Na 0, Si 02 + Al« 
0», Si 0« + 3 (Ca 0, Si 0* + Al^ 0^ Si 02) ; in Soda Tour- 
maline; Analcime [3 Na 0, 2 Si 0* + 3 (AI2 0^ 2 Si O2) + 
6 aq]. This alkali occurs also in Arvedsonite, Bytownite, Ande- 
sine, Saussurite, Glaukolite, Indianite, Humboldtilite, Betinalite, 
Brevicite, Chahasite, Omelinite, Harringtonite, Thomsonite, and 
Comptonite, Fahlunite, Pechstein, Epistilbite, Wohlerite, and 
with potassa in numerous other minerals. 

/ Examination far Soda. 

When a soda compound is smelted in the apex of the blue 
flame, the soda is readily recognized, from the reddish-yellow 
color given to the outer flame. The flame partakes of this color, 
but in a less degree, even when the body contains a large quan- 
tity of potassa or lithia. According to Von Kobell, when chlo- 
ride of potassium is mixed with one twenty-fifth or one thirtieth 
part of chloride of sodium, only the soda reaction is given. 

The splinter from the soda mineral is held like that of potassa, 
in the points of the platinum forceps, when the soda reaction 
ensues. 

§ S. LITHIA — Li — Presence in the Mineral Kingdom, 

This alkali is found always in combination, as in, — 

a. Amblyffonite, which is a Phosphate of Alumina and Lithia, 
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mixed sometimes with a fluorine compound ; its foimula is 
[2 Li 0, P 05 + 4 Al« 0«, 3 P 0«] ; 

b. Many Silicates of different bases : as, for example, in Petc^ite 
[3N.8} 4 Si 0« + 4 (AI2 0», 4 Si 0«) ], it contains also hydro- 
fluoric acid ; Lithim Spodumene [3 Li 0, 2 Si 0* + Al« 0^ 2 
Si 0*] ; Tourmaline^ Lepidolite, and many other Micas which 
contain hydrofluoric acid. 

Examination for Lithia. 

Compounds of lithia, when heated in the apex of the blue 
flame, upon the platinum wire, tinge the outer flame crimson. 
This characteristic appearance is best shown with the chloride of 
lithium. When the chloride is mixed with a salt of potassa, the 
red color alone is produced. When, on the contrary, the salt of 
lithia is contaminated with a salt of soda, then the reaction of 
soda only is observable ; and this is also the case when a lithia 
salt contains both potassa and soda salts. 

Lithion minerals, as, for example, Lithion-mica from Altenberg 
and Zinwald, give, when heated in the apex of the blue flame, an 
intense carmine color ; but if the alkali is in veiy small quanti- 
ties only, the reaction will be indistinct 

Turner has given the following method for detecting traces of 
lithia in silicious minerals : — Enead into a paste, with water, ode 
part of fluor spar, one and a half part of bisulphate of potassa, 
and a portion of the fine powdered mineral for investigation ; 
then smelt the mixture in the ring of the platinum wire, in the 
apex of the blue flame. If the body contains lithia, the outer 
flame will assume a crimson tinge; if not, it will be colored 
violet, firom the presence of potassa. Merlet employs, for this 
test, one part of the fine powdered mineral, and two parts of the 
mixture of fluor spar and bisulphate of potassa. The Amblygo- 
nite from Chursdorf, in Saxony, which contains eleven per cent 
of lithia, gives to the outer flame an intense carmine color, 
provided that soda is absent K soda is present, the outer 
flame will be colored more yellow than red. With bisulphate of 
potassa and fluor spar, if only traces of lithia are contained 
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therein, the red reaction will be given ; but here, if soda is also 
present, its reaction will prevaiL 

§ 4. AMMONIAS W—Preienee in the Mineral Kingdom. 

Ammonia is not met with in a free state, but in combination 
with chlorine and acids only, namely, — 

a. With Chlorine, in native Chloride of Ammonium [N H*, 

a]. 

b. With Sulphuric Acid, in Mascctgnin — Sulphate of Am- 
monia— [N H* 0, S 0» + aq] ; and, 

c. With Sulphuric Acid, Alumina, and Water, in Ammonalvm 
[N H* 0, S 0» + Al« 0^ 3 S 0' + 24 aq.] Ammonia is found 
in small quantity in many other mineral substances, exempli grar- 
tia, in Tachylite, Bock Salt, Pikrosmine, Sassoline ; also in various 
aluminous and ferruginous minerals eviscerating organic matter. 

Eafominationfor Ammonia, 

The ammoniacal salts are very easily recognized, by treating 
them in a glass tube, mixed with carbonates of soda, potassa, or 
lime, over a spirit-lamp. Carbonate of anmionia sublimes, which 
is known by its odor, and also by its coloring reddened litmus- 
paper blue. Its presence is infallibly shown by holding over the 
mouth of the tube, a glass rod moistened with hydrochloric acid, 
for if a trace only of ammonia is eliminated, a white doud will 
be produced. When dry salts of ammonia are triturated in an 
agate mortar, or heated in a test tube with the caustic alkalies, or 
alkaline earths, the well-known penetrating odor of ammonia 
becomes immediately perceptible. 

None of the ammoniacal compounds can sustain an incipient 
red heat, without being volatilized or decomposed. This arises 
from the gaseous nature of the alkali 

§ 6. BARYTA— Bbl 0— Presence in the Mineral Kingdom, 

Baryta is found :— < 

a. As a Carbonate, in Witherite [Ba 0, C 0^] ; and, in com- 
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bination with Carbonate of Lime and Manpnese, in Bartfto-cal- 
cite [4 (Ba 0, C 0^) + 4 (Ca 0, Co«) +Ttfn 0, C 0«] ; 

K As a sulphate, in Hea/oy 8pa/r — Sulphate of Baryta — 
[Ba 0, S 0'] ; and in combination with Sulphate of Lime, in 
Calcareous Heavy Spar [Ba 0, S 0» + Ca 0, S 0»] ; 

c. In Silicic Acid combinations, contaming Baryta, Alumina, 
and also Water, — as in Baryta HarmoUme [3 Ba 0, 2 Si 0* + 5 
(A12 0», 2 Si 02) + 24 aq] ; and in a Silicic Acid compound 
containing Baryta, Strontia, Alumina, and Water, as Brewgterite 
[3 (bL o} Si 03 + 4 (Al» 0«, 3 Si 0«) + 18 aq]. 

Baryta occurs also in Dreelite, Psilomelane, Braunite, and 
Hausmannite. 

Heavy Spar sometimes forms a constituent in metallic gangues ; 
it is therefore necessary to examine for Baryta in the Ores, and 
also in the Slags produced in smelting them. 

Examination far Baryta, 

.a. Witherite is readily recognized before the Blowpipe, as it 
behaves like pure Baryta. 

Baryto-calcite, per se, is quite infusible. It becomes, however, 
when strongly ignited, alkaline. A sample from Cumberland, 
when strongly heated in the reducing flame, and moistened, gave 
no stain to silver. 

It dissolves, with tumefia.ction, in borax, and forms a colored 
glass like manganese, which, in the reducing flame, becomes dia- 
phanous. 

It is dissolved in microcosmic salt, under powerful vesiculation, 
to a pellucid glass, which, if more strongly saturated, assumes the 
manganesian color. It is transparent in the reducing flame, and 
opaque when cold. 

When heated with carbonate of soda, it is decomposed ; the 
baryta and soda are absorbed by the charcoal, and the lime and 
protoxide of manganese remain behind. 

b. Heavy Spar, preferable in a powdered state, as it decrepi- 
tates very strongly, when heated upon charcoal in the reducing 
flame, is converted into sulphide of barium, which gives ofi*, when 
moistened, an hepatical smell, and possesses an astringent taste. 
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With soda, it melts to a pellucid limpid glass, which boils 
when strongly heated, and becomes absorbed as a strong hepatical 
mass, hj the charcoal. 

As Celestine — Sulphate of Strontia — ^behaves in a similar 
manner, the assay, in order to ascertain which is present, must be 
treated with hydrochloric add and alcohol, as will be described 
under the head of Strontia. The chloride of barium does not 
give a colored flame. The Heavy Spar is distinguished from 
Celestine by the former, per se, being difficultly fusible, while the 
latter can readily be melted to a globule. From Celestine it is 
also distinguished by coloring the outer flame yellowish, when 
held with a forceps in the apex of the blue flame. 

Calcareous Heavy Spar, per se, and with carbonate of soda, 
behaves like Heavy Spar ; with this difierence, that when heated 
with soda, the lime is not likewise absorbed by the charcoal, but 
remains as an infusible mass. This phenomenon is better re- 
marked during the ignition, the lime running to various parts of 
the charcoal, and appearing slightly phosphorescent. 

6. In Baryta Harmotome, and in Brewsterite, the baryta can 
neither be distinguished alone nor with glacial fluxes. It is 
therefore necessary to proceed as follows : — Smelt one part of the 
powdered sample, with one part of soda, and one part of borax, 
upon charcoal, to a bead. Pulverize the smelted assay, treat with 
hydrochloric acid, evaporate to dryness, and dissolve in an excess 
of water. Filter to separate the silica, and add to the filtrate 
diluted sulphuric acid, or bisulphate of potassa, to precipitate the 
baryta and strontia. Filter, wash, and reduce the residue to 
sulphides of barium and strontium, then treat with hydrochloric 
acid and alcohol, to determine whether both are present If the 
alcohol flame be colored red, strontium is present. The alumina, 
which is not precipitated by bisulphate of potassa, or diluted sul- 
phuric acid, may be separated from the solution in the manner 
described at page 127. 

In assorted ores and slags, baryta cannot be detected by the 
Blowpipe alone ; it is, therefore, always convenient to have 
recourse to the moist way. Such substances, after previously 
roasting those which contam arsenic or metallic sulphides, must 
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be melted, according to page 77, with one part of carbonate of 
soda and one part of borax ; and, if some difficultly reducible 
metals are present, 200 or 300 milligrammes proof lead, or 80 to 
100 milligrammes of fine silyer, must be added. The fused assay 
is treated with hydrochloric acid and water, — see page 79. To 
this liquid, from which the silica has been separated by filtration, 
bisulphate of potassa or diluted sulphuric acid is added, to preci- 
pitate the baryta. According to this method, it can be con- 
founded with sulphates of strontia and lime only. But if the 
substance is very dilute, sulphates of baryta and strontia only are 
precipitated, as sulphate of lime is soluble in an excess of water. 
The precipitate is now affused on the filter with water, and dried ; 
if bsoyta only is present, after treating the residue left on the 
filter with hydrochloric acid and alcohol, and igniting, no red 
color will be imparted to the flame of the spirit. If colored red, 
the two earths may be contamed therein. The other ingredients in 
the solution are detected, as stated under Lime, Magnesia, and 
Alumina, in their silicic acid combinations. 

§ 6. 8TR0NTIA-^r 0,— Presence in the Mineral Kingdom. 

a, Strontia occurs as a Carbonate in Strontianite [Sr 0, C 0*] ; 
it is also a very small ingredient of Arragcmite — Ca/rbonate of 
Lime, — and, with Sulphate of Baryta and a trace of Carbonate of 
Lime, in Stromnite. 

6. As a Sulphate, in Cdestine, [Sr 0, S 0^] ; and sometimes 
in Hewcy Spar. 

e. In a Silicic Acid combination of Baryta, Strontia, Alumina, 
and Water, as Brewsterite. If such minerals occur in metalli- 
ferous gangues, a very minute quantity of Strontia may be detected 
in the dressed ores, and in the slags produced therefirom. 

Examination for Strontia. 

Strontianite alone, and with fluxes, comports itself before the 
Blowpipe flame, like the pure earth. If dissolved in hydrochloric 
acid, and the solution evaporated slowly to dryness, the dried 
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residae then bumed with alcohol, the intense characteristic 
carmine color will be visible. 

The pyrognostic properties of Arragonite will be mentioned 
under Lime. 

Stromnite is most readily determined as follows : — ^The pul- 
verized sample is treated on charcoal in the reducing flame, and 
the presence of strontia afterwards recognized by the tint commu- 
nicated to the flame of alcohol, as previously stated. 

Celestine fuses to an opalescent glass, and gives a reddish color 
to the outer flame when heated in a pair of forceps. When the 
glass is treated on charcoal, the sulphate of strontia is reduced to 
a sulphide, and when moistened, behaves towards silver like 
sulphide of barium. Celestine with soda behaves like Heavy 
Spar. When treated like Strontianite, it imparts a beautiful 
crimson hue to the alcoholic flame. 

The casual presence of Strontia in Heavy Spar, is determined 
by reducing to sulphides, and treating with hydrochloric acid and 
alcohol ; the strontia is recognized by the color imparted to the 
spirit when inflamed. 

When Chloride of Strontium is treated on the ring of the 
platinum wire, in the apex of the blue flame, the whole flame is 
immediately perceived of a deep crimson ; however, when the 
assay is fused, the red color vanishes, and thus the chloride of 
strontium is distinguishable from the chloride of lithium. 

Chapman, in the Chemical Gazette, vol. viiL page 428, gives 
the following as the Blowpipe reactions of baryta and strontia. 

Chloride of barium, when mixed with chloride of strontium, in 
much less quantity than 60 per cent of the former, entirely pre- 
vents the strontia flame from being rendered visible ; and the 
accidental presence of soda can have nothing to do with this 
reaction, because if a mixture of even equal parts of chloride of 
barium and carbonate of soda is made, and the mass exposed 
before the blowpipe on a loop of platinum wire, the yellow flame 
derived from the soda will only prevail for a few minutes, and 
will then give place to the pale green flame of baryta, the whole 
of the soda being got rid of by rapid volatilization under the form 
of chloride of sodium. In like manner a mixture of chloride of 
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strontium, and caxbonate of soda, will give, after a well continued 
blast, the characteristic flame of the former. * * * ♦ Both 
the natural sulphate and the carbonate — ^the celestine and stron- 
tianite — ^produce, per se, a well marked crimson coloration, if not 
on the first application of the flame, at least after blowing for a 
few instants. It is true, that with previously ignited chloride of 
strontium, the flame is at first scarcely colored ; but if the fused 
bead be shaken from the loop, and the platinum wire be again 
presented to the flame, the coloration is most intense and per- 
sistent ; a phenomenon not easily explained, unless it be that the 
heat required to produce the reaction without the presence of 
water can scarcely be attained with the larger globule. 

Thus much for this authority ; his remarks, however, do not 
bear the slightest approidmation with the true results. 

Mr. E. E. HoLDEN, at the request of the English author, re- 
peated some experiments on the subject, previously performed by 
the latter, and obtained similar reactions to those which had 
before been gained, as under : — 

The presence of chloride of barium, when mixed with chloride 
of strontium, does not prevent the appearance of the red color in 
the Blowpipe flame. 

Caustic strontia, dry or moist, has not the slightest character- 
istic efiect, as to coloration, before the Blowpipe, and only its 
moist soluble salts impart a crimson tinge to the flame. Artificial 
sulphate, phosphate, and carbonate of strontia do not, under any 
circumstances, color the apex of the flame. When chloride of 
barium and nitrate of strontia are mixed in equal quantities, the 
strontia reaction predominates. A compound of equal weights of 
acetate of baryta and nitrate of strontia, defliagrates, and yields a 
greenish yellow flame. Desiccated acetate of strontia gives no 
characteristic coloration, but when kneaded into a paste with 
water, it imparts to the apex of the flame a most brilliant 
crimson. When the chlorides of barium, strontium, and calcium 
are incorporated, the carmine flame is alone perceptible. 

Substances which neither color the outer Blowpipe flame nor 
the flame of alcohol, such as Brewsterite, assorted ores, slags, 
et cetera^ must be transposed to a state in which the strontia is 
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separated from the other ingredients, and then investigated. The 
procedure is conducted in a manner similar to that given under 
baryta. When chloride of strontium contains chloride of caldum, 
it can be discovered by treating the mixture with carbonate of 
soda upon charcoal The strontia, and any baryta, are absorbed, 
while the lime remains upon the surface of the support as an in- 
fusible mass. 

Chloride of calcium, when heated on the ear of the platinuitf' 
wire, communicates a red tinge to the outer flame. The color, 
however, is more feeble with the lime salt than with the chloride 
of strontium. A solution of sulphate of lime precipitates imme- 
diately salts of baryta, but not of strontia. The sulphate of lime 
is perfectly soluble in hydrochloric add, which distinguishes it 
from the sulphates of baryta and strontia. Ghromate of potassa 
readily gives a yellowish precipitate of chromate of baryta, with 
solutions of the salts of this earth. The precipitate is insoluble in 
chloride of ammonium. 



§ 7. LIME-^B. O.— Pr«i«M» in the Mineral Kingdom. 

Lime is met with — 

a. As Fluoride of Calcium, in Fluor Spar [Ca Fl] ; 

6. As Carbonate of lime, [Ca 0, C 0«] in Chalk, Limestone, 
Calcareous Spar, Kali Tuff— Tufa, Bock Milk— Berg-milch, 
Schiefer Spar — Slate Spar, Anthraconite, Stinkstone — ^from 
the strongly fetid odor it exhales when slightly rubbed — Marl, 
and in bituminous marly slate ; frirther, with a trace of Carbonate 
of Strontia, in Arragonite, also with carbonic add, in Dolomite, 
[Ca 0, C 0« + 3 (Mg 0, C 0«) ] et cetera, and with Carbonate 
of Baryta, in Barytocalcite ; 

e. As Sulphate, in Gypsum — Selenite — [Ca 0, S 0' + 2 aqQ, 
and Anhydrite [Ca 0, S 0^] ; further, with Sulphate of Potassa 
and Sulphate of Magnesia, in PolyhaUite; with Sulphate of 
Soda, in Glavberite, and with Sulphate of Baryta, in Calcareous 
Hea/cy Spar ; 

d. As Phosphate of Lime, with Chloride of Calcium, — ^the 
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latter being sometimes more or less replaced by Fluoride of 
Calcium, — ^in Apatite — so named by Werner, from airaraw, to 
deceive, in allusion to its being easily mistaken for certain other 
minerals,— [Ca S} + 3 (3 Ca 0, P 0*) ] ; or, [Ca (31 + 3 (3Ca 
0, P 0^) ] = [Ca Fl + 3 (3 Ca 0, P 0*) ] ; 

e. As Arseniate of Lime, in Pharmacolite — ^from the Greek, 
in allusion to its containing a poisonous ingredient — [2 Ca 0, As 
0* + 6 aq], and Ha/rdingerite [2 Ca 0, As 0* + 4 aq] ; 

/ As Tungstate of Lime, in Schwerstein [Ca 0, W 0^] ; 

g. As Titanite and Silicate of Lime, in Titamte and Sphene — 
brown and yellow Mena4>canite — [Ca 0, 3 Ti 0* + Ca 0, 2 Si 
0% and [Ca 0, 2 Ti 0« + 2 (Ca 0, Si 0«) ] ; 

h. As Tribafiic Tantalate of Lime and Tttria, containing traces 
of proto-tungstate of iron, lime, and oxide of uranium, in Dark 
TUro-taJKOdlite [JcaoJ + ^^ ^'] > *^^ ^^ * considerable 
quantity of Tribasic proto-tungstate of iron, in Black Yttro- 

tantalite [acaol + {^gS] : the Yellow Yttro-tantalite con- 
taining a large proportion of peroxide of uranium, its formula 

i8[3YO{?gO; 

i. As neutral and bibasic Borate of lime, with Bisilicate of 
lime, in Datolite [Ca 0, 2 B 0' + Ca 0, 2 Si 0« + aq], and 
Botryolite, — ^from the Greek, owing to the resemblance in form to 
grapes— [2 (2 Ca 0, 2 B 0») + 2 (Ca 0, 2 Si 0«) + 2 aq] ; 

*. In Silicates ; and indeed : — 

^ In a Silicate where the Lime alone is in combination with 
the acid, namely, in Tabular Spar — WoUagtonite — [3 Ca 0, 
2SiO«]; 

« In Silicates of Potassa and lime, with Water, — ^for example, 
Apokla8~Apophymte—[9 {k 8} Si 0« + 16 aq] ; which gene- 
rally contains hydrofluoric acid ; 

' In Silicate of Lime, or Lime and Alkalies, with Silicate of 
Alumina and water of crystallization ; exempli gratia, in — 
SHlbite [3 Ca 0, Si 0« + 3 (AP 0^ Si 0«) + 18 aq] ; 
Desmine [gToj 3 Si 0^ + 3 (Al« 0», 3 Si 0«) + 6 aq] ; 
Heiilandite [3 (Ca 0, Si 0«) + 4 (Al« 0^, 3 Si 0« + 18 aq] ; 
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Laumonite [3 Ca 0, 2 Si 0« + 3 (Al« 0^ 2 Si 0^) + 12 aq;] 

Scolezite [Ca 0, Si 0« + Al« 0^ Si 0« + 9 aq] ; 

Prehnite — ^from Colonel Prehn, its discoverer — [2 (3 Ca 0, Si 0*) 

+ 3 (Al« 0^ Si 0«)+ 3 H 0, Si O^] ; 

Patassa Harmottme [3 K 0, 2 Si 0« + 2 (3 Ca 0, 2 Si 0«) + 

10 (Al« 0», 2 Si 0«) + 45 aq] ; ^ cetera. 

^ In Silicates without water ; exempli gratia — 
Labradorite [JgT o{ Si 0« + 3 (Al« 0^ 2 Si 0«) ] ; 

• ScapoliU—Wemente— \l%l\ 2 Si 0« + {^?8?1 2 Si 0«] ; 

LsNaOJ 

^worrtefe [3 {JS^g} Si 0« + 8 (Al« 0^ Si 0«) ; 

^ In Silicates of Lime and Magnesia, in which the alkaline 
earths are more or less replaced by Protoxides of Manganese and 
Iron, and the Silicic acid, sometimes by Alumina. To these 
belong : — 

* Amphtbole — Hornblende — according to Bonsdokff, contains 
hydrofluoric acid; with lime, it forms fluoride of Calcium. 
Bebzeuus gives it the following general formula [Ca Fl -f- 5 
(Ca 0, Si 0« + 3 Mg 0, 2 Si 0«) ] ; Trmolite or GrammatiU, 
Asbestos Tremolite, Asbestos, Asbestiform Actynolite, Byssolite, 
the Hornblendes^ et cetera. Further : — 

^ Pyroxenes ; exempli gratia, Diopside or AlaUte, white 
Malacolite, ScMite, are represented by the formula [3 Ca 0, 
SiO«+3MgO,2SiO«]; also, 

^ The Ferriferous Pyroxenes, as Ferriferous Malacolite 
[9 Ca 0, 6 Si 0« + {SS^o} + 2 Si 0«] ; the Hedenbergite 
[IpJo} + 3 Si 0«] ; and the Lievrit0—Yenite—[S Ca 0, Si 
0« + 4 (3 Fe 0, Si 0«] ; 

' In Silicates of Lime and Magnesia^ with Alumina, in which 
the Alumina is often replaced by Iron and Manganese, exempli 
gratia, in Zoisite [2 (3 Ca 0, Si 0«+ 5 {Fe^gi} Si 0«] ; Pis- 
tacit — Epidote — [3 Ca 0, Si 0« + 4 {pJ'SJ} Si 0« ; Idio- 
erase — Vesutian — Egercm, and many Garnets, the general 

SS o[ Si 0« + A12 0», Si 02 ; GeUenite 

8UnO) 

i2 
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Sl8l + U*Ai*8H; etcetera. 

^ In Silicates of Yttria, Oxide of Cerium, Alumina, Lime, 

Iron, and Manganese, namely, in Cerine, which contains Cerium, 

Silicic acid, Iron, Lime, Alumina, Titanic acid. Manganese, 

and Water ; AUanite [3 Fe 0, Si 0« + 3 Ce 0, Si 0^) + 3 Ca 

0, Si 0« + 2 Al« 0', Si 0«] ; Orthite—a, species of Ser- 
paca Ox 

Si 0« + 3 (Al« 0^ Si 0«) + 9 aq ] ; aud 

Pyrorthite [3 Ce 0, Si 0«, + 3 (Al« 0\ Si 0«) + Carbon, lime, 
Yttria, Manganese, Iron, et cetera, 

® In polybasic Silicates, with one or more Borates mixed 
with them, exempli gratia^ Axinite [2 (JSio}, Si 0« + 

^ {E S} Si 0«) + {^iSq ; and lastly,- 

^ In Silicates of Soda, Lime, and Alumina, mixed with 

Sulphates ; exempli pratia, — Lapi^ Lazuli, known as Lazurstein, 

Lazulite, and Azure Stone. 

Kane, in treating of this mineral, gives its composition as 

follows : — 

Silica 35-8 

Alumina ....*. 345*8 

Soda 23-2 

Sulphur 31 

Carbonate of Lime ... 3*1 
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and remarks, that it is difficult to deduce a formula from these 
numerical results, as the state of combination of the sulphur is 
not well imderstood. In Nosin — SpineUane — Na 0, Si 0* + 3 
(Li 0, Si 0«) + 6 (Al« 0», 2 Si 0«) ], et cetera. This earth also 
presents itself in numerous silicates with Soda, Manganese, 
Potassa, Alumina, Magnesia, Iron, as in Babingtonite, Barsowite, 
Epidote, Anorthite, Beaumontite, Okenite, Glottalite, Kirwanite, 
Edingtonite, Holmite, Huronite. 

Leading gangues of ores very often eviscerate Calcareous and 
Fluor Spars ; lime more frequently forms a principal component 
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of several ores, which are assayed in the dry way, and also an 
ingredient of the slags, scorise, and recrements obtained there- 
from. 



Examination for Lime. 

Fluor spar is very readily recognized before the Blowpipe. 
When slightly heated, it assumes a luminous appearance, which 
appears greenish in the dark. On the temperature increasing, it 
decrepitates. Heated on charcoal as an impalpable powder, it 
melts to an opaque glass. 

Fluor spar can be recognized with the greatest degree of 
certainty, by heating it with Gypsum, Heavy Spar, and Gelestine, 
whereby it melts in the flame to a clear bead, which is opalescent 
when cold. 

If Calcareous Spar — carbonate of lime — be heated in the 
Blowpipe flame upon charcoal, carbonic acid escapes, and during 
its evolution the lime acquires a peculiar lustre. If the residue, 
which is caustic lime, is treated with water, a great heat is pro- 
duced, and the mass reacts alkaline. In this combination the 
temperature rises sufficiently high to inflame gunpowder. When 
strongly heated in the apex of the blue flame, upon the pincers? 
the Calcareous Spar, after being causticized, colors the outer 
flame carmine-red, but much weaker than a strontia salt. This 
mineral behaves towards borax and microcosmic salt, in which 
fluxes it is dissolved with efiervescence, as also towards soda, like 
lime. The other varieties of carbonate of lime comport themselves 
similarly ; but if they contain metallic oxides, they impart to the 
fluxes the characteristic colors of these oxides. 

Arragonite, when smelted on charcoal, decomposes, and fusible 
particles remain. This residue reacts alkaline on moistened 
reddened litmus paper, and when held in the apex of the blue 
flame, between the platinum forceps, the outer flame is colored 
carmine-red, from the presence of Strontia. Arragonite dissolves, 
with efiervescence, in borax and microcosmic salt, forming a dear 
glass. It is not at all affected by soda ; the alkali is absorbed by 
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Uie charcoaly and the lime assay remains on the siir&ce. When 

heated to incipient redness, it tumefies, forms a light white 

powder, and a very smaU quantity of water collects in the beak of 

the matrass. 
Dolomite, Bautenspar, and Brownspar, are infusible before the 

Blowpipe ; when fireed from their carbonic acid they are alkaline. 

They dissolve in borax and microcosmic salt to a clear glass, 

generally colored by oxide of iron and manganese, and are not at 

all affected by soda- 
Lime and Magnesia are only recognized with certainty, before 

the Blowpipe, by the assistance of the moist way, as will be 

described under Magnesia. 

In Baryto-calcite the lime is determined as mentioned under 

Baiyta. 
Sulphuric Acid combinations : — 

a. Oypsum and Anhydrite are difficultly smeltable in the 
oxidating flame, to an enamelled glass. If the fusion is perfoimed 
on charcoal in the reducing flame, they are reduced to sulphides, 
which, when moistened, have an hepatical smell, and react 
alkaline with reddened litmus paper. With borax they dissolve 
with effervescence to a clear glass, which, on cooling, is yellow or 
dark yellow. When more Gypsum or Anhydrite is added, the 
bead is brown and opaque when cold. They behave with micro- 
cosmic salt and carbonate of soda like pure lime. Gypsum and 
Anhydrite melt readily to a dear glass, which is enamel-white on 
cooling ; when the blowing is continued, the bead tumefies and 
becomes infusible. The ohaiacteristics for distinguishing Gypsum 
from Heavy Spar and Oelestine, are as follows : — 1. The slight 
hardness of the Gypsum ; 2. Its ready fusibility, in comparison 
with the Sulphate of Baiyta ; and, 3. Principally, the comport- 
ment of Gypsum with carbonate of soda, as r^ards the baiyta 
and strontia, which are absorbed by the charcoal, while the lime 
remains. 

b. Polyhallite, when heated in a glass tube, liberates water ; 
on charcoal it fuses to a clouded red globule, which in the 
reducing flame becomes white, and appears vesicular, its taste is 
saline and somewhat hepatical. Smelted in the ring of the 
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platinum wire^ it colors the outer flame yellow, from the presence 
of soda. 

With borax it dissolves easily, with violent effervescence, to a 
transparent glass ; but if a large quantity of the mineral has been 
added, the bead will be colored by the iron, opaque on cooling. 
It is decomposed by soda, and produces an argillaceous mass, 
which in the reducing flame assumes a yellowish hue, from being 
contaminated with hepar — sulphide of antimony. — ^With fluor 
spar it melts to an imclear pearL 

Lime and magnesia are not readily separated by oxalate of 
ammonia and microcosmic salt, from an aqueous solution of the 
mineral, treated with hydrochloric acid. The contents of potassa 
can only be found in this case according to the method given 
under the head of that alkali. 

c. Glauberite, when treated per se on charcoal, becomes at 
first white, and then melts to a transparent pearl. This also 
occurs in the reduction flame, and the assay becomes hepatic. 
By continuing the blast, the sulphide of sodium is absorbed by 
the charcoal, and the lime remains. 

When the powdered mineral is kneaded into a paste with 
water, and held on the ring of the platinum wire, in the oxidating 
flame, the outer sphere is colored yellow, owing to the presence of 
soda. 

When smelted with carbonate of soda on charcoal, the assay 
IB decomposed, and the alkali, witib the reduced sulphide of 
sodium, is absorbed by the support;, and the lime remains 
behind. 

d. The pyrognostic properties of Calcareous Heavy Spar, have 
already been treated of under Baryta, see page 109. 

Apatite alone fuses with difficulty on the edges. It dissolves 
tardily in soda, forming a clear glass; which often partakes of the 
iron color ; when there is a slight excess of the mineral, the assay 
becomes turbidly streaked, and with a still greater addition, is 
opalescent when cold. 

It dissolves in large quantities in microcosmic salt to a clear 
glass, which is, however, slightly tinged from the presence of 
oxide of iron. When slightly saturated, the bead becomes 
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opaque on cooling, and exhibits feu^ts, which are, however, less 
perceptible than those produced by phosphate of lead, when heated 
in the reduction flame and allowed to re&igerate. K the glass be 
perfectly saturated, a milk-white globule results, and no &cets are 
observable. 

With an equal part of carbonate of soda, Apatite produces a 
vesicular infusible mass, and when more of the alkali is added, it 
is absorbed by the charcoal. Chlorine, phosphoric, and hydro- 
fluoric acids are determined according to the method given under 
their separate heads. 

The presence of lime can only be ascertained with the as- 
sistance of the moist way. The substance should be dissolved in 
hydrochloric acid, the solution diluted with spirit of wine of 
about 63°, and the lime precipitated by weak sulphuric acid. The 
supernatant liquor can, after filtration, be examined with am- 
monia for alumina. As the compound of lime with phosphoric 
acid is precipitated by ammonia unchanged, from a solution of the 
phosphate of lime diluted with water ; consequently, alumina and 
sesquioxide of iron cannot first be precipitated by ammonia. It 
is necessary to separate the lime first, by means of dilute sulphuric 
acid. 

Fharmacolite is readily discovered by triturating with carbonate 
of soda, and treating the mixture on charcoal in the reducmg 
flame. The arsenic acid is reduced and volatilizes, which is 
ascertained by the smelL The soda is absorbed by the charcoal, 
and the lime remains behind. 

Schwerstein — ^Tungstate of Lime — fuses on the edges to a 
partially translucent bead. 

It dissolves readily in borax to a transparent glass, in the 
oxidating flame, which soon appears crystalline and milk-white. 
This assay is not colored when mixed with tin and treated in the 
reducing flame. 

It soon liquefies with microcosmic salt in the oxidating flame, 
forming a colorless glass, which in the reducing flame partakes, 
while hot, of a green color, and on refrigeration of a beautiful 
blue. The glass, when treated with tin on charcoal in the 
reducing flame, assumes a darker color, which on cooling is green. 
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By continued treatment in the reducing flame, with a sufficient 
addition of tin, the tungsten separates, and the glass only exhibits 
a slight greenish hue. 

With carbonate of soda it tumefies, and becomes rounded on 
the edges. K a small quantity of the pulverized mineral be 
smelted with four times its volume of soda, on a platinum wire, 
or in a platinum spoon, and the assay affiised over the flame 
of a lamp with water, tungstate of soda, and the excess of alkali 
added, will be dissolved, and the lime collects at the bottom of 
the spoon. The tungstic acid is separated from this solution, 
according to the method given under the head of this add, and 
the lime is determined with soda on charcoal. 

Sphene and Titanite, alone before the Blowpipe, slightly 
intumesce, and fuse on the edges to a dark glass. 

With borax they readily melt to a yellowish diaphanous 
glass, but in the reducing flame the color of titanium is not 
produced. 

In microcosmic salt, Sphene and Titanite dissolve with diffi- 
culty ; the undissolved part becomes opaline. The amethystine 
tinge is afforded, particularly when the assay is treated upon 
charcoal mixed with tin in the reducing flame. With carbonate 
of soda they fiise to an opaque glass, but in no proportion give a 
transparent one ; on cooling, the globule is white, or greyish 
white. When an excess of the alkali has been added, the greater 
part of the assay is absorbed by the charcoal, and the lime 
remains behind. 

If Sphene or Titanite be smelted with six times its volume of 
bisulphate of potassa, in a platinum spoon, and the melted mass 
afiused over the flame of a lamp with a sufficient quantity of 
water, — the liquid must not be allowed to boil, — ^the titanic acid 
and sulphate of lime dissolve, leaving a silicious residue. The 
titanic acid deposits from the filtered solution upon boiling, and 
the lime can be separated by oxalate of ammonia. Should there 
be any doubt as to the nature of the precipitates, they can be 
separately examined, after being well washed, before the Blow- 
pipe, — ^that is, the lime with carbonate of soda on charcoal, and 
the titanic acid according to the method given under the head of 
Titanium. 
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The silicions deposit may contain titanic acid, and a portion of 
sulphate of lime, if the mineral had not been previously reduced 
to a fine powder, or if an adequate quantiiy of water was not 
added. 

The pyrognostio properties of Yttro-tantalite are given under 
Yttiia. 

Datholite and Botryolite — ^both from Arendal, in Norway — 
behave before the Blowpipe, according to Bebzeiius, as fol- 
lows : — 

When treated alone in tubes, they evolve aqueous vapor. 
On charcoal they vesiculate like borax, and then melt into a 
transparent globule, which sometimes, firom impurity or unequal 
limpitude, is either rose-red or iron-green. They dissolve readily 
in borax to a clear bead, without assuming the colors above 
mentioned. 

With microcosmic salt they easily fuse, leaving behind a 
sUicious compage ; a greater addition of the assay gives at first 
an opaque glass, and lastiy, an enamel-white one. 

They dissolve with a littie soda to a clear glass ; on a greater 
addition the bead is opaque on cooling, and with an excess the 
whole ass&y is absorbed by the charcoal. 

With gypsum, they fuse with greater difficulty than Fluor Spar, 
to a clear globule, which remains so on cooling. 

With a solution of nitrate of cobalt, Datholite and Botryolite 
give an unclear blue glass. The lime is determined in these 
minerals by smelting with bisulphate of potassa, and treating 
the glacial residue with an adequate quantity of water, and 
decomposing the clear solution, after separation of the silica with 
oxalate of ammonia. The boracic acid is recognized by a special 
test. 

In Silicates, the aid of the moist way is always requisite for 
determining the lime, which is very seldom ascertained with 
certainty before the Blowpipe. 

This earth, which forms the only base of Tabular Spar, can be 
readily found by melting the powdered mineral with an excess of 
bisulphate of potassa, and treating the fused mass with sufficient 
water. The sulphate of lime formed, and the sulphate of potassa. 
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dissolve, while the silicic remains behind, sometimes with a portion 
of the gypsnm. The earth is precipitated after filtration by 
oxalate of ammonia ; the oxalate of lime is then collected on a 
filter, and, after being washed, treated with soda on charcoal, or 
with microcosmic salt upon the platinmn wire. Should the 
mineral contain traces of alumina, this earth can be precipitated 
by caustic ammonia, before the lime is separated by the oxalate, 
and afterwards tested with a solution of cobalt, provided there is 
no sesquioxide of iron present to prevent the pale-blue reaction, 
upon charcoal To obtain the silica quite firee firom sulphate of 
lime, the silicious residue on the filter must be treated with a 
tery weak hydrochloric add solution, and filtered! This second 
filtrate must not be added to the first, because if it is not properly 
diluted, a precipitate of sulphate of lime may occur on the addi- 
tion of anmionia. Silicates, — ^including fiimaced ores, scorisB, 
et cetera^ with several bases, are sometimes not at all decomposed 
by bisulphate of potassa. This, however, is effected, if the process 
be conducted somilar to that given under Baryta for fiimaced ores 
and slags. — For the decomposition of silicates, a mixture of car- 
bonate of soda and potassa will be found the best 

K the solution obtained after melting the silicate wilh soda and 
borax, et cetera^ — given under Baryta, contains protoxide of iron, 
it must be converted into the sesqidoxide with a few drops of 
nitric acid ; then add chloride of ammonium, and precipitate the 
alumina and sesquioxide of iron by a slight excess of ammonia. 
The method of separating these two constituents will be given 
under Alumina, when the silicious compounds are noticed. The 
lime which is in solution, combined probably with portions of 
magnesia, protoxide of manganese, and oxide of cobalt, is ex- 
amined as follows. Sulphide of Ammonium is added to the 
solution, untQ all the manganese and cobalt are precipitated. The 
liquid is then filtered, and the residue washed with water, con- 
taining some of the precipitant. After aflfiising for some time, the 
filter containing the sulphides is burnt, the residue pulverized, 
and examined with microcosmic salt on platinum wire for cobalt, 
and with carbonate of soda, to which a small quantity of saltpetre 
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has been added, on the platinum foil^ in the oxidating flame, for 
manganese. 

To the filtrate is added a few drops of hydrochloric acid, and 
the whole is treated over the lamp, until no sulphide of hydrogen 
escapes. The menstruum is then filtered firom the sulphur, the 
solution saturated with ammonia, the lime precipitated as an 
oxalate, and separated by filtration. The magnesia is precipi- 
tated by microcosmic salt as ammonia-phosphate, but before 
adding the microcosmic salt it must be ascertained whether all 
the lime has been abstracted. When no manganese or cobalt is 
present, there will only be two filtrations, to separate the lime 
from the magnesia. 1£ the silicate contains traces of protoxide of 
manganese only, the precipitated magnesia must be examined 
for them with soda and saltpetre, as will be given under Man- 
ganese. 

The protoxide of manganese is converted into a higher oxide 
by the nitre which combines with the alkali, forming a clear 
limpid glass, which is driven from one part of the platinum foil 
to another, while the magnesia remains in one spot upon the 
support, and is readily seen. 

The examination of silicates, which, besides lime, may contain 
yttria and protoxide of cerium, is given under Tttria. — ^When 
solutions of lime are so very dilute, that sulphuric acid causes no 
precipitate, alcohol should be added, when a deposit of sulphate 
immediately appears. 

DoBEBEiNEB has giveu an excellent method for the separation 
of lime and magnesia, which is nearly as follows : — ^Evaporate the 
hydrochloric acid solution of the two earths to dryness, in a large 
porcelain crucible, and then ignite to expel the excess of acid- 
Add chlorate of potassa in smaQ crystals, until the eliminated 
chlorine gas is perceived. When the dry mass is aSiised with 
water, chlorides of calcium and potassium dissolve, and a residue 
of pure hydrated magnesia remains. The liquid can now be 
filtered, to separate the magnesia, and oxalate of ammonia added, 
to precipitate the lime. 
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§ 8. MAGNESIA— Mg 0-^Preienee in the Mineral Kingdom. 

This earth oocuis as follows : — 

a. Per se, as Periklas, 

b. In Aluminate, as also in Aluminate of Magnesia — 
Spinel — [Mg 0, Al' 0^] ; and as an Aluminate of the Prot- 
oxide of Iron and Magnesia, in ZeyUmite — Pleonaste — 
[^2} Al«03]; 

e. In Brucite—Candrodite, Madureite—[JAg Fl + 3 (3 
MgO,SiO0]; 

d. With Carbonic Add, in Moffnesite \v! o\ C 0«] ; and 

with Carbonic acid and Carbonate of Lime, in manj Carbo- 
niferous Spars, as Dimeric in Dolomite, Isomeric in Tarandite, 
Americ in Brown Spar, et cetera, 

e. With Sulphuric Acid and Water, in Sulphate of Magnesia 
[Mg 0, S 0» + H + 6 aq] ; and with Sulphuric Add, Sul- 
phate of Potassa, and Sulphate of lime, in PolyhaUite, 

f With Boracic Add, in Boracite [Mg 0, 2 B 0^ + 2 (Mg 0, 
B03)]; 

g. In Silicates : — 

^ In which Magnesia forms the prindpal base ; exempli gratia, 
in Speckstein [6 Mg 0, 5 Si 0« + 4 aq] ; Meerschaum [Mg 0, 
Si 0« + aq] ; Puyrosmine—Paa-aUoHte—l^ Mg 0, 2 Si 0«] ; 
Serpentine — ^hydrate of magnesia with subsilicate of magnesia — 
[3 Mg 0, 6 H + 2 (3 Mg + 2 Si 02) ] ; Olivine [3 Ca 0, 
SiO«+[5^8( SiO«,] etcetera. 

2 In Silicates of Lime and Magnesia, with Silicates of 
Alumina, without water ; as Anorthite [3 Mg 0, Si 0« + 2 
(3 Ca 0, Si 0«) + 8 Al« 0^ Si 0«] or [3 Mg 0, Si 0« + 2 Al« 
03,SiO«+2(3CaO, Si0«+3A1«0^ Si O^) ]— Bebzelius, 
and according to Amch [3 R 0, 2 Si 0« + 2 (R« 0>, 2 S 0«) + 
6 (3 Ca 0, Si 0«) + 3 (Al« 0«, Si 0^) ] ; 

' In Silicates of Potassa or Soda, with Silicates of Magnesia, 
Alumina, and Protoxide of Iron, with and without water, in which 
the alkalies are often replaced by Magnesia and Protoxide of 
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Iron ; exempli gratia, in Prismatic Magnedan Mica-, to which 
Potstane, Green Earth, Chlorite, and T(dc belong ; 

^ In Silicates of Lime and Magnesia, in which the alkaline 
earths are more or less replaced by Protoxides of Iron and 
Manganese, and the Silicic acid sometimes by Alumina ; to these 
belong Ampkibole and the Magnesia-P^wenes ; 

^ In Silicates of Lime and Magnesia with Alumina, in which 
the alkaline earths are sometimes replaced by Protoxide of Iron, 
and the Alumina by the Sesquioxide ; exempli gratia, in Mag- 
nesia-Idioorcue ; in the Block Garnet ofArendal ; in Soapstane 
[3Mg 0, 2 Si 0« + Al« 0\ 2 Si 0« + 6 aq] ; mBlue and Bed 

Bichroite-'Iolite, Cordierite—]lve^ o\ Si 0« + Al« 0«, 2 Si 0«] 

and [3 Mg 0, 2 Si 0« + {|#JI gJ} "si 0«] ; 

^ In Silicates with Phosphates ; exempli gratia, in Sordoh 
fjcalite, seemingly a mixture of [2 Mg 0, P 0*] with [3 Mg 0, 
2 Si 0« + Al« 0», 2 Si 0« + 2 (3 Fe 0, 2 Si 0« + Al« 0», 2 Si 

7 In Silicates with metallic Fluorides ; as in CAondrodite 
[3 (Mg Fl) + 4 (3 Mg 0, Si 0«) ].— Magneaia is met with in 
Boltonite, Batrachite, Nemalite, ViUarsite, Steatite, Aphrodite, 
Gymnite, Antigonite, Pennine, Monradite, Kotine, Leuchten- 
bergerite, Spadaite, Schill^rspar, Dermatine, Praseolite, Esmarkite. 

If some of the above mentioned minerals occur as well in the 
gangues as in the ores, the ores prepared in the dry way, and 
also the recrements and scorise obtained there£ix)m, generally 
contain a small quantity of Magnesia, which can readily be deter- 
mined. 

Exammation for Magnesia. 

a. Aluminate, Spinel, and Zeylanite are readily recognized 
before the Blowpipe, as they give characteristic glasses, owing to 
the metallic oxides they contain, but magnesia per se, is not 
detectable with certainty. To arrive at this earth, the finely 
powdered mineral must be heated with two parts of soda and 
three parts of borax, upon charcoal, the fused mass dissolved in 
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hydrochloric acid, the solution eyaporated to dryness; again 
dissolyed in water, and the liquid filtered, to separate the silica. 
Nitric acid must then be added to the filtrate, to convert the 
protoxide of iron into sesquioxide, and two qpoonfiils of chloride 
of ammonium introduced ; the iron, alumina, and any oxide of 
chromium must then be precipitated by ammonia, and separated 
firom the supernatant liquor. The filtrate must now be boiled, 
the magnesia precipitated by microcosmic salt as ammonia- 
phosphate. This precipitate must be collected on a filter, edulco- 
rated with water, and then treated on charcoal. It fuses to a 
white dystalline translucent pearl, and when treated with a few 
drops of cobalt solution, assumes a violet color, which appears 
reddish in the flame of the lamp. When the Spinel dissolves in 
borax with efiiervescence, it is a sign that there is some carbonate 
of lime between the interstices. Should this occur, the lime is to 
be precipitated by oxalate of ammonia, before the addition of the 
microcosmic salt The aluminous precipitate can be examined 
with borax or microcosmic salt upon the platinum wire, for iron 
and chromium, or else treated with potassa, which dissolves the 
alumina, and leaves the sesquioxide of iron as a reddish brown, 
and the oxide of chromium as a dirty green deposit. Another 
method of analysing a mixture containing alumina, sesquioxide of 
iron, and oxide of chromium, is as follows : — To a cold hydro- 
chloric acid solution of the compound, add solution of potassa, 
which will precipitate the sesquioxide of iron as a reddish brown 
powder, and filter. Boil the solution, which should contain an 
excess of alkali ; the chromium will precipitate of a green color, 
and must be separated by filtration. To the filtrate add chloride 
of ammonium, which will throw down the alumina. This is an 
excellent method, especially for qualitative analysis. 

If the miueral contains iron and chromium, and the residue 
only appears ferruginous, the mass may be smelted upon the plati- 
num wire with nitrate of potassa, and the fused mass treated with 
water. The chromate of potassa formed, and the undecomposed 
nitrate, dissolve, while the iron remains behind. The chromic 
add can be 'detected in the solution, according to the method 
given under Chromium. 
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b. Bracite, when moistened, a«fter being treated on charcoal, 
reacts alkaline with reddened litmus paper. It comports itself 
towards fluxes similarly to magnesia. 

e. Carbonate of Magnesia : — 

^ Magnesite, when not contaminated, behaves like Brudte : 

^ Carbonate of Magnesia with Carbonate of lime, as Dolomite, 
Brown Spar, ei cetera. 

These compounds behave like carbonate of lime before the 
Blowpipe, so that the magnesia cannot be distinguished from the 
lime. It must, therefore, be obtained after separating the iron 
and lime, by the process previously given as ammonia-phosphate, 
and then treated on charcoal per se, and also with equal parts of 
soda and nitre upon the platinum wire. It ought to melt to a 
white crystalline pearl, easily soluble in microcosmic salt, pro- 
vided no trace of manganese is present, producing a colorless 
glass, remaining so when brought in contact with a crystal of 
saltpetre. The smallest portion of manganese, if present, will be 
infallibly detected by treating the precipitated magnesia with soda 
and nitre on platinum foil 

If an appreciable quantity of manganese is contained in the 
specimen, it is better to precipitate it by sulphide of ammonium ; 
then filter, and free the solution from sulphide of hydrogen, as 
given in the lime examination. 

d. Sulphate of Magnesia — ^Epsomite — ^is immediately recog- 
nized on treating with a solution of nitrate of cobalt 

e. Boradte fuses with intumescence on charcoal ; it is difficult 
to obtain a dear pearl, as it becomes drusy upon cooling ; that 
is, the whole surface of the charcoal presents crystalline needles. 
The glass while hot appears slightly yellowish, from the presence 
of sesquioxide of iron, but on refrigeration it is opaUne. It 
readily dissolves in borax, forming a transparent ferruginous 
colored glass. 

Boracite also dissolves with £aicility in microcosmic salt to a 
clear glass, here and there turbidly streaked, and if an excess is 
present, the bead will be opaque when cold. 

When it is melted with carbonate of soda sufficient to produce 
a clear glass, the assay on cooling presents dystals and large 
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faoetct. With mote of the alkali, the glasis is similar to a mag- 
nesian bead not sufficiently saturated. Heated in a powdered 
state upon charcoal, with a few drops of a cobalt solution, the 
whole concretes forming a blue mass. 

When melted with bisulphate of potassa, and the fused assay 
dissolved in water, the magnesia can be precipitated and examine 
as before stated. 

Should the Boradte contain borate of lime also, it is readily 
discovered by adding to the aqueous sulphate solution a little 
chloride of anmionium, and then oxalate of ammonia, before pre- 
cipitating the magnesia with microcosmic sdlt. 

The Boradc Acid is determined according to the process given 
under this head. 

/ In Silicates, in which magnesia forms the only base, exempli 
gratia, Speckstein, Meerschaum, Ficrosmine, and Serpentine, the 
magnesia is ascertained the most readily by smelting the mineral 
with bisulphate of potassa, and treating the vitreous residue with 
water ; by this means the insoluble silicic acid is separated, and 
the filtrate, containing sulphate of magnesia, can be heated with 
mictocosmic salt, and examined as before remarked. K the 
mineral contains lime; as Olivine, it must be separated previously 
to precipitating the magnesia. Silicates containing several bases, 
to which the majority of the prepared ores and slags belong, 
cannot have the magnesia determined with certainty before the 
Blowpipe, either alone or with bisulphate of potassa ; therefore, 
they must be examined in the same manner as given undet 
Baiyta and Lime. The precipitation of the Basic Ammonia- 
phosphate of Magnesia, is greatly £Eu;ilitated when the menstruum 
is boiled When there is a wry stnaU quantity of magnesia 
present, it is better to allow the liquid, after the addition of the 
precipitant, to repose for some hourb. 



§ 9. ALUMINA— A\* i^— Presence in the Mineral Kingdom, 

Alumina is very abundant, being found, — 

a. As pure Alumina, with slight traces of Siliea and Ses- 

K 
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quiozide of Iron, in Corundum^ Sapphire, Buby, and Diamant 
Spar; 

b. As Hydrate of Alumina, in Diaspore [Al* 0' + aq] ; and 
Qibbdte [Al« 0» + 3 aq] ; 

c. With Magnesia, as Magnesia- Alumina, in Spinel; vdth 
Protoxide of Iron, as Ferruginous Aluminate of Magnesia, in 
Zeylamte ; with Oxide of Zinc, et cetera, Zincous Alumina, in 

AfUomalite — Gaknite — »& o I Al* 0*] ; and with Oxide of Lead, 

as Aluminate of Lead, in Plombgwnme [Pb 0, Al^ 0^ + 6 aq] ; 

d. With Fluorine and Fluoride of Sodium, in Cryolite [3 (Na 
PI) + Al« 0^ 3 Fl] ; 

e. With Sulphuric Acid and Water, in Aluminite [Al* 0*, 
S 0^ + 9 aq] ; with Sulphuric Acid, Potassa, and Water, in 
Pctassa-Alum ; with the same constituents without Potassa, but 
with Ammonia, in Ammonia-Alum ; and with Sulphuric Acid, 
Potassa, Sesquioxide of Iron, and Water, in Iron-Alum ; 

FormulfiB for the two above-mentioned Alums : 
Potassa-Alum [K 0, S 0» + Al« 0», 3 S 0« -f- 24 aq] ; 
Ammonia-Alum [N H* 0, S 0» -|- Al^ 0^ 3 S 0» -j- 24 aq] ; 
Iron-Alum [K 0, S 0« -f- Fe« 0^ 3 S 0^ -f- 24 aq] ; 

/, With Phosphoric Add and Lithia, in Amblygonite : with 
Phosphoric Acid, Water, a little Fluorine, lime, Protoxides of 
Iron and Manganese, in Wa'deliite [2 Al, 3 Fl -|- 3 (4 Al« 0^ 
8 P 0^ + 18 aq] ; with Phosphoric Acid, Magnesia, Silica, 
Protoxide of Iron, and Water, in Lazulite [3 (5 Mg 0, 2 P 0*) 
4- 4 (5 A12 0^ 3 P 06) + 4 Fe 0, P 0« + 15 aq] ^ cetera, in 
vaiying proportions ; 
g. In Silicates, exempli gratia. 

^ Where Alumina is the only base, as in Cyanite [2 Al^ 0^ 
Si 0% + 3 (Al« 0^ Si 0«) ] ; 

^ In Silicates of Potassa and Lime ; exempli gratia, in Zoisite 
— Epidote ; 

3 In Silicates of an Alkali, or of an Alkaline Earth, and Sili- 
cates of Alumina, combined with water of crystallization. To 

these belong Chabasite (j|»g} Si 0« -f- 3 (Al« 0', 2 Si 0«) + 
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15 aq] ; Mesolite [Na 0, Si 0« + Al« 0^ Si 0« + 2 aq + 2 
(Ca 0, Si 0« + A12 0^ Si 0« + 6 aq) \— Mesolite may be con- 
sidered as a mixture of Mesotype and Scolezite ; Mesotype [Ca 0, 
Si 0« + A12 0^ Si 0« + 3 aqj ; Anadime [3 Na 0,.2 Si 0« + 
3 (A12 0^ 2 Si 0«) + 6- aq] ; iSi^^Wfe Lamonite, Harmotme, 
Prehnite, et cetera, 

^ In Silicates of the Alkalies or Alkaline Earths, with Silicates 
of Alumina, without water ; exempli ffratia, Fekpa/r^ Albite, 
Petalite, Spodumene, Leucite^ Labradorite, Scapolite ; the for- 
mula of the last is [|gig} 2 Si 0* + 2 (Al^ 0^ Si 0^) ] ; fur- 
ther, in ^faoKftj [J^.g} Si 0*+ 3 (Al« 0^ Si 0^)] ; Sodalite, 
Anorthite, et cetera ; 

^ In Silicates of Potassa or Inthia, with SiUcates of Magnesia, 
Alumina Protoxide of Iron, and Manganese, without water ; in 
Mica, which sometimes contains Fluorine ; 

^ In Silicates of Potassa or Soda, with Silicates of Magnesia, 
Alumina, and Protoxide of Iron, with and without water, in 
which the alkalies are more or less replaced by magnesia or prot- 
oxide of iron ; exempli ffratia, in Potstone, GreenreaHh, Chlorite, 
and Talc; 

7 In Silicates of Lime and Magnesia with Alumina, in which 
the alkaline earths are often replaced by the protoxides of iron 
and manganese ; as in Pistadt, Idiocrase ; in many varieties of 
Garnets; in Gehlenite, Boapstone Diehroitey and Karpholite ; the 
last sometimes contains traces of Fluorine, its general formula is 
[?Pe"S} SiO« + 3(Al«O^SiO«) + 6aq; 

^ In Silicates of Alumina and Metallic Oxides ; exempli groitia, 
in Stawrolite, from St. Gothard [S^i^gS} {|5i,g5] ; and AUo- 
phane, from Schneeberg, which contains Oxide of Copper. 

^ In Silicates containing Gludna ; for instance, Emerald and 
Beryl, the formula for both of which is g^? 8»} » Si 0«]. 
When the former is tinged green by Oxide of Chromium, it is 
the true Emerald, but when perfectly colorless and transparent, it 
is the aqua marina, which is a most valuable gem : further, in 
Euclase [gI«o*} Si 0«] ; and in Cymopham, or Ghrysoberyl [4 
Al« 0», Si 02 + 2 (Gl« 0^ 4 Al« 0») ] ; 

K 2 
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^^ In Silicates which contain YUria and Oxide of Cerium ; as 
Cerine, AUanite, OrthUe, and Pyrorthite; 

" In Silicates containing Fluorides ; for example, Topaz [Al« 
0^ + 2 (2. Al 3 Fl) + 6 (A12 0», Si 0«) ] ; 

^* In Polybasic Silicates, which contain small quantities of one 
or more Borates, as the various Towrmalines [E 0, Li 0, Na 0, 
Ca 0, Mg 0, Fe 0, Mn 0, Al« 0», Si 0«, B 0»] ; and in AaAnite* 
O'SuLLiVAN has examined many of the Tourmalines, and always 
found in them more or less Manganese and Lime. 

^' In Silicates of Soda, Lime, and Magnesia, combined with 
Sulphates ; as, LazvUte, Nosing et cetera. Alumina is also met 
with in Ejyolite, Bleigummi, Pissophane, Thonerde, Peganite, 
Striegisane, Variscite, Honeystone, Andalusite, Sillimanite, Bu- 
cholsite, Xenolite, Ramlite, Worthite, Kollyrite, Miloschine, Phole- 
rite, Tuesite, Gilbertite, Anauxite, Kaolin, Halloysite, Nakrite, 
Ottrelite, Gimolite, Bolus, Plinthite, Orthite, Malthacite, and 
I^knite. 

A. In various kinds of rocks ; exempli gratia, Ftdler's Earthy 
Common Clay, Loam, Marl, Porphyry, Garnet, Mica Slate, 
Clay Slate, Alum Slaie, Sandstone, Gneiss, et cetera. Clay 
Slates, et cetera, besides the usual given constituents, contain 
traces of Sulphur, Phosphoric Acid, Chlorine, and Fluorine. 

As metallic gangues are generally classed under one or the 
other of the above mentioned rocks, and as, in obtaining the ores, 
the adhering stony matrix cannot be completely separated from 
the former, therefore, it is that alumina generally forms a con- 
siderable constituent of many ores prepared in the dry way, and, 
consequently, an ingredient of the slags obtained in the smelting 
of such ores. 

Examination for A lumina. 

a. Corundum, Sapphire, Ruby, and Diamant Spar comport 
themselves before the Blowpipe, as follows : — 

Alone, they remain perfectly unchanged, as well in a powdered 
state as in fragments. 

With borax they fuse perfectly, though with difficulty, to 
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tianfiparent colorless glasses, which do not become streaked with 
dull laminaB. 

With microcosmic salt they fiise to a clear glass, only when 
added to the flux in a powdered state. 

They are not attadced by soda. 

When moistened with a solution of nitrate of cobalt, and held 
in the state of a fine powder for a long time in the oxidating 
flame, they produce a beautiful blue color. 

By these reactions before the Blowpipe, alumina may be imme- 
diately recognised. 

b. Hydrate of Alumina : — 

^ Diaspore, when heated in a matrass, decrepitates violently, 
and splits into small white brilliant scales, without giving out 
much water. These scales behave themselves with fluxes like 
pure alumina. Exposed to heat in the oxidating flame, with a 
few drops of a cobalt solution, this mineral afibids a beautiful 
blue hue. 

^ Oibbsite, when heated in a flask, yields much water. It is 
infusible on charcoal, and behaves with fluxes like pure alumina, 
affording the special appearance with a solution of cobalt 

€. Aluminate : — 

^ Spinel and Zeylanite. The method for the examination of 
these minerals for alumina has been already described under 
Magnesia. The precipitate obtained by means of ammonia, after 
being well afiused with water, should be treated with a solution 
of potassa, and heated in the same manner as in the examination 
of silicates for alumina, — ^which will be hereafter given, the solu- 
tion diluted with water, filtered fifom the remaining oxides, decom- 
posed with an adequate quantity of chloride of ammonium, and 
boiled, by which the alumina is thrown down. This precipitate 
can be tested with a solution of cobalt, after being purified by 
water. 

^ Automalite— Gahnite. This mineral, when heated on char- 
coal per se, is unalterable. With boiax and microcosmic salt, 
even when in the state of an impalpable powder, it is with diffi- 
culty fiised. The resulting beads present the ferruginous tinge. 
It IB not fusible with soda ; it scintillai;es and affords a dark slag ; 
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when this is reduced to a veiy fine powder, mixed with soda, and 
placed on charcoal in a good reducing flame, the charcoal becomes 
coated with a ring of oxide in the commencement of the operation. 
It gives no indication of manganese on a platinum foil. 

With borax and carbonate of soda together, it fiises to a dear 
glass, which becomes opaque and dark green on cooling. 

A perfectly pure firagment of this mineral, firom Sweden, was 
found to consiist of alumina, oxide of zinc, magnesia, protoxide of 
iron, and silicic acid. 

The analysis was performed in the following manner : — ^About 
75 milligrammes of the fragment, very finely powdered, were 
melted into a bead, with five times as much of a mixture con- 
sisting of two parts of soda and three of borax, on charcoal in the 
reducing flame. The bead was kept in the inner flame, until 
all the oxide of zinc was reduced, and the metal yolatilized. The 
charcoal thus became coated with a sublimate of oxide of zinc, 
which when moistened with a solution of nitrate of cobalt, and 
ignited in the oxidating flame, afforded on cooling a green color. 
The fused bead was removed from the charcoal, placed on another 
piece of charcoal, and kept in a state of fusion in the reducing 
flame for some time, in order to be certain that all the oxide of 
zinc was reduced and volatilized. But as no sublimate of oxide 
of zinc formed, the melted bead was thrown on the anvil, by in- 
verting the piece of charcoal, in order to obtain it free from car- 
bonaceous particles. On cooling, it afforded a copperas-green 
color, and remained transparent. It was then pulverized, dis- 
solved in hydrochloric acid, the solution evaporated to dryness, 
and the dry chloride dissolved in water. The aqueous solu- 
tion was filtered, when a small trace of silicic acid remained 
behind on the filter, which gave with carbonate of soda the proper 
reactions. The solution was then heated with a few drops of 
nitric acid, in order to convert the protoxide of iron into the ses- 
quioxide, and a Uttie chloride of ammonium dissolved in it to 
prevent the precipitation of njagnesia by ammonia. Ammonia 
was then dropped into the solution until it was over-saturated ; 
by which a flocculent precipitate of a yellowish-white color was 
thrown down, which, on being filtered, well washed, and subse- 
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quently treated with potassa, — as will be mentioned in the exa- 
mination of silicates for alumina, — ^proved to be oxide of iron and 
alumina. To the filtered liquid oxalate of anmionia was added, 
which produced no mUkiness from the precipitation of oxalate of 
lime ; but an addition of phosphate of soda and ammonia deter- 
mined a precipitate, which, on being filtered, proved before the 
Blowpipe to be basic phosphate of ammonia and magnesia. 

^ Plombgomme. This mineral gives the following reactions 
before the Blowpipe, from which its constituents can be readily 
determined. 

Heated alone in a flask, it gives off aqueous vapors, and some- 
times decrepitates with violence. 

On charcoal it loses its transparency, becomes white, swells up 
like a Zeolite, and semifiises under a high temperature, without, 
however, being rendered fluid. 

With borax and microcosmic salt, it fiises into a colorless 
transparent glass. The microcosmic bead becomes, with a certam 
addition of the assay, opaque on cooling. 

It does not fruse with soda ; small lead globules, however, 
appear on all sides when the experiment is made on charcoal 
It gives a beautifrd pure blue color with a solution of cobalt 

d. Fluoride of Sodium with Fluoride of Aluminum ; as Cryo- 
lite, from Greenland: — 

Heated alone in the matrass, it affords some water, and decre- 
pitates without losing its transparency. 

Held with the platinum forceps in the apex of the blue flame, 
it colors the exterior flame a strong yeUow, from soda. 

Blown upon in an open tube, — ^the flame being conducted into 
the tube, — ^it strongly attacks the glass, and the moisture which 
collects reacts like hydrofluoric add. It readily fuses on charcoal 
to a clear bead, which becomes turbid on cooling. After long 
exposure to the flame, the bead spreads, the fluoride of sodium 
is absorbed by the support, and an aluminous crust remains on 
the sur&ce. 

It readily foses, even in large quantities, to a clear glass, with 
borax and microcosmic salt, which on cooling becomes milk-white. 
According to Bebzelius, the bead with microcosmic salt, treated 
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in the reducing flame, should Bometimee become somewhat red on 
cooling, from its containing a trace of copper. 

It fuses with carbonate of soda to a clear glass, which expands 
and becomes milk-white on cooling. 

A small quantity of the powdered mineral, moistened with a 
solution of nitrate of cob^t, fuses in the oxidating flame, on 
charcoal, to a blue bead. 

e. Gon^binatpns of Alumina with Sulphuric Add ; as Potassa 
and Ammonia-Alum, Aluminite, and Alum-stone : — 

If the first two salts be heated in a glass flask, they tumefy 
and give ofif water ; by stronger heat the Potassa-Alum gives off 
sulphurous add, and sulphate of ammonia sublimes from the 
AmmoniarAlum, which is for the most part dissolved in water ; 
sulphurous add is also given off in this case. The residual dry 
mass from both salts gives, with a solution of nitrate of cobalt, 
a bright blue color, and behaves with fluxes like alumina. Alu- 
minite yields at first much water, and as it approaches ignition 
eliminates sulphurous add, which may be knovm by its smell, 
and by its reaction with moistened Utmus paper. 

It behaves with fluxes, and with solution of cobalt, exactly as 
alumina. 

Alum-stone at first yields water, and by stronger heat a sub- 
limate of sulphate of ammonia, which is soluble in water. The 
crystallized specimena decrepitate, affording a fine powder. 

On charcoal it contracts when exposed to a strong flame, but 
r does not melt. 

I With microcosmic salt it is easily melted, leaving behind a 

skeleton of silidc add. 

/ Combinations of Alumina with Phosphoric Add ; — 

In these combinations, to which Wavellite, Lazulite, and Am-^ 
blygonite belong, alumina is readily distinguished by the behavior 
of these minerals to fluxes[, and particularly to a solution of nitrate 
of cobalt, with which they produce a beautiful bli^e. It is re- 
quired, however, to find the other constituents, namely, the lime 
in Wavellite, and the magnesia in Lazulite. These minerals, as 
they are not easily soluble in hydrochloric acid, must be first 
fused to a glass, with equ£|rl parts of borax and soda, on charcoal 
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in the oxidating flame : this glass should then be pulverized, dis- 
solved in hydrochloric add, the protoxide of iron converted by 
means of nitric add into sesqniozide ; the solution, — as it con- 
tains phosphoric add,— diluted with alcohol, and the lime pred- 
pitated by dilute sulphuric add, the sesquiozide of iron and alu- 
mina by ammonia, and the magnesia by phosphate of soda and 
ammonia. Alumina sometimes fidls with the sesquioxide of iron, 
as phosphate of alumina ; it can, in this case, be separated from 
sesquioxide of iron by means of potassa, and precipitated from 
the warm diluted solution by chloride of ammonium, as will be 
immediately mentioned in the case of silicates and varieties of 
rock& The silidc add in Lazulite is detected by treating with 
hydrochloric add the specimen melted with soda and borax ; the 
phosphoric acid in both minerals, as well as the fluorine, and the 
protoxide of manganese in Wavellite, aro detected by special ex- 
periments, which are given in differont parts of this book, for 
these minerals ; and the protoxide of iron in Wavellite and Lazu- 
lite may be detected by treating them with borax, and also in the 
predpitate obtained by anmionia. 

g. Silicates and Bocks : — 

The alumina contained in silicates, and in the different kinds 
of rocks to which the picked ores and slags belong, cannot be 
well detected, except in a few of its combinations, by its behavior 
to vitreous fluxes and solution of nitrate of cobalt. In most cases 
it is necessary to employ the method which is given under Baryta 
and Lime. 

The predpitate thus obtained by ammonia, which usually con- 
sists of alumina and sesquioxide of iron, and also very slight 
traces of magneda, or protoxide of manganese, must, when the 
substance under investigation contains much of these bodies, be 
well washed on the filter, and heated with potassa while still 
moist in a porcelain basin, until the whole of the alumina is dis- 
solved out, and the oxide of iron appears in the solution in a 
finely divided state, of a reddish-brown color, puro or mixed with 
slight traces of predpitated magnesia, or protoxide of manganese, 
which, in a qualitative examination, may be entiroly overlooked. 
The alkaline solution of the alumina is then to be diluted with 
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water, filtered from the oxide of iron, mixed with an excess of 
hydrochloric acid, and slightly boiled, in order to reprecipitate 
the alumina ; or it may be supersaturated with hydrochloric acid, 
and the alumina precipitated by a solution of carbonate of am- 
monia. The precipitated alumina, after being filtered and well 
washed, can be tested with solution of cobalt before the Blowpipe. 
If the substance contains no iron, the precipitate by ammonia 
appears perfectly white, and need not in this case be treated with 
potassa, but tested immediately with solution of cobalt. 

Silicates containing glucina, yttria, and oxide of cerium, in 
which it is intended to seek for these substances at the same 
time, should be treated according to the methods which will be 
given for the examination of Glucina, Yttria, and Oxide of 
Cerium. 

§ 10. OLUGINA—Gl^ (y— Presence in the Mineral Kingdom. 

Glucina is not frequently found in nature ; it occurs only in 
silicious combinations, — ^it is found in Gadolinite, Leucophane, 
Phenakite, — ^which are the following : — 

a. Silicate of Alumina and Glucina, as the Emerald, the 
Beryl — Eudase. 

b. Basic Silicate of Alumina, with Alumina-Glucina ; as Cymo- 
pkcme and Ghrysoheryl ; and 

c. The Bisilicates of Glucina and Sesquioxide of Iron, with 
Sesquisilicate of Protoxides, and Oxy-sulphide of Manganese ; as 
ffelmne [3 (MnS, Mn 0) + 3 Mn 0, 2 Si 0« + Gl« 0^ 2 Si 0« 
+ Fe« 0^ 2 Si 0«], from Schwarzenberg, in Saxony. 

Examination for Glucina. 

These glucinous minerals are so constituted, that the presence 
of glucina cannot be ascertained with certainty by their behavior 
to vitreous fluxes, because both alumina and silica, and the me- 
tallic oxides present in them, completely hinder the proper reac- 
tion of glucina, which, even when free from them, is not very 
striking. The metallic oxides, such as oxide of iron, oxide of 
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chromiiun, protoxide of manganese, and oxide of tin, — ^which last 
forms a constituent of the emerald, fonnd in granular fragments 
at Broddbo and Finbo, — are easily detected, the first two by the 
colors which they produce with borax and microcosmic salt, the 
third by soda on platinum foil, and the last by reduction with soda. 

The presence of glucina in metals is best ascertained in the 
moist way, as, for example, by the following method : — 

Part of the mineral, very finely powdered, must be flised on 
charcoal, with a mixture of one and a half parts of soda and one 
of borax, in the reducing flame ; pulverized, dissolved in hydro- 
chloric acid, evaporated to dryness ; the dry mass redissolved in 
water, the solution separated from the insoluble silica by filtra- 
tion, and heated with a few drops of nitric acid, in order to con- 
vert the protoxide of iron into the sesquioxide, if it should happen 
to contain any. Ammonia is then to be added to the solution, 
until everything is precipitated. The precipitate is to be well 
washed, and heated with a solution of potassa. If it consists of 
alumina, glucina, sesquioxide of iron, oxide of chromium, and 
protoxide of manganese, the two earths will be dissolved out, 
while the metallic oxides remain undissolved and may be 
easily recognised, after being filtered, before the Blowpipe. The 
alkaline solution of alumina and glucina must be decomposed, 
either by boiling it moderately with chloride of ammonium, or by 
hydrochloric acid and ammonia, as has been already mentioned 
in speaking of the examination of silicates for alumina ; the pre- 
cipitated earths are filtered from the liquid, and dissolved in a 
little hydrochloric acid and carbonate of ammonia, until a volu- 
minous precipitate, which consists of alumina and glucina, is pro* 
duced. As glucina is soluble in carbonate of ammonia, an excess 
of this reagent should be added, by which the precipitate dimi- 
nishes, and the glucina redissolves. The mass should then be 
filtered, and the filtrate boiled ; during the ebullition the am- 
monia is expelled, and the glucina falls down in the state of a 
carbonate, which, after being separated by filtration, can be tested 
before the Blowpipe. It should show the reaction given in Table I, 
The alumina can also be tested before the Blowpipe with a solu- 
tion of cobalt. 
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The presence of sulphur is detected in Helvine, as well as in 
the solution, in hydrochloric acid, of the mineral melted with 
soda and borax, by its evolving sulphide of hydrogen, which is 
readily distinguished by its smell, as also by a special examinar 
tion for sulphur. 

§ 11. YTTRIA—Y 0— Pretence in the Mineral Kingdom. 

This earth occurs but seldom, though it is found in many dif- 
ferent states of combination, as for example : — 

a. As Diphosphate of Yttria, in Tttria-Phosphate or Phosphate 
ofYttria[3Y0, P0«]; 

b. As a combination of Fluoride of Calcium, with Fluoride of 
Yttrium, and Fluoride of Cerium, in variable proportions, in 
Yttro-Cerite [Ca Fl + Y Fl + Ce Fl] ; 

c. As Titanate of Yttria, with Titanate of Zirconia, the Prot- 
oxides of Cerium, Manganese, and Iron, Lime, and other bases, 
in Polymifftiite, from Fredrikswam ; 

d. As Tribasic Tantalate of Yttria and lime, with a percepti- 
ble quantity of Tribasic Tungstate of the Protoxide of Iron, in 
the Black TUro-Tafdalite^ from Finbo, Ytterby, and Kararftret ; 
as Tribasic Columbate of Yttria and Lime, mixed with a little 
Tungstate of the Protoxide of Iron, in the Da/rk Yttr<hTantalite 
from Ytterby ; and as Tribasic Columbate of Yttria and Oxide 
of Uranium, in Yellow YUro-TcmtcUite, from Ytterby and 
Finbo, [3 YO {St 85]; 

e. In Silicious combinations : — 

^ As Tribasic Silicate of Yttria, with Sexbasic Silicate of 
Cerium and Protoxide of Iron, in GadoUnitey from Ytterby, 
Finbo, aad Bioddbo, [•S§;p:J!»|g:|'g!J] ; 

^ In a Silicious combination of Protoxide of Cerium, Alumina, 
Lime, Yttria, Protoxides of Iron, and Manganese, with chemically 
combined water, in Orihite ; and, 

« In a Silicious combination of Protoxide of Cerium, Yttria, 
Protoxide of Manganese, Alumina, and Lime, which at the same 
time contains carbon and water, in the Pyrorthite. It is also 
found in Fergusonite, Euxenite, Aeschynite, Pyrochlore, Polykras, 
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Yttrotitanite. Mobandbb found Terbia and Erbia in various 
Tttrious minerals. 



Examinatian for Yttria. 

a. The phosphate of yttria can be easily recognised by its 
behavior before the Blowpipe, from its giving a regulus of phos- 
phide of iron with boracic acid and iron, as will be subsequently 
mentioned under the head Phosphoric Acid, and by its being 
with difficulty dissolved by microcosmic salt. 

But if it is required to detect with accuracy the presence of 
yttria itself, the assistance of the moist way must be had recourse 
to, and the following method pursued. 

The mineral, in the state of a very fine powder, is first to be 
mixed with four times its weight of carbonate of soda, and the 
mixture fused in a platinum spoon, in the flame of the spirit 
lamp, until it ceases to effervesce. The fiised mass, together with 
the spoon, should then be placed in some water, in a small porce- 
lain vessel, and heated to the boiling point over the flame of the 
spirit lamp. The phosphate of soda formed, and the excess of 
carbonate of soda employed, are dissolved by the water, while the 
yttria, with some oxide of iron, which was contained in the 
mineral as basic phosphate of iron, remains behind undissolved. 
The residue separated from the fluid by filtration, is then edulco- 
rated. Phosphoric acid may be detected in a small portion of 
the' fluid, by the method which will be given under this acid. 

The edulcorated residue of yttria and sesquioxide of iron must 
be dissolved whUe still moist, in a little hydrochloric acid, the 
solution diluted with water, one or two small spoonfuls of pul- 
verized tartaric add added, and the vessel allowed to stand in the 
heat until the acid is completely dissolved. According to Boss, 
tartaric acid possesses the property of preventing the precipitation 
by alkalies, in any solutions of metallic oxides and earths ; and 
to these yttria and oxide of iron belong. The solution is then 
saturated with ammonia, and sulphide of ammonium added till it 
ceases to throw down a black precipitate. The iron is thus 
separated as a sulphide, while the yttria remains unchanged in 
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the solation. If the supernatant liquid appears only yellow, 
when the precipitate has sunk completely to the bottom, it should 
be filtered ; but if green, the whole should be first allowed to 
digest in a very gentle heat until it becomes yellow. The sulphide 
of iron, after its separation by filtration, may be roasted on charcoal, 
and the resulting black or magnetic oxide, treated with borax. 
The filtered solution should be evaporated to dryness, and the 
dry mass ignited in a platinum spoon over the spirit lamp, until 
all the charcoal of the tartaric acid is consumed, and the yttria 
appears on cooling perfectly white. The dried mass should be 
placed in the spoon by degrees, as, during the decomposition of 
the acid, a portion of the yttria may be lost, by being projected 
out of the recipient. 

The yttria obtained in this operation should behave itself before 
the Blowpipe in the manner described in Table I. 

Sesquioxide of iron may be separated in another way firom 
yttria, by employing the subsequent method. Bather more 
than the necessary quantity of carbonate of baryta should be 
gradually added to a cold solution of yttria and sesquioxide 
of iron, in hydrochloric acid, and the fluid stirred with a glass 
rod, so long as carbonic acid gas is evolved ; the sesquioxide of 
iron is precipitated, while the yttria remains in the solution. The 
supernatant liquid is then separated fix)m the precipitate by fil- 
tration, the baryta thrown down by dilute sulphuric acid, and the 
yttria hj potassa or ammonia. 

b. Yttro-cerite is readily recognized before the Blowpipe, but 
its yttria cannot be detected by this means alone. 

The Yttro-cerite firom Finbo, when heated in a flask, yields 
some water, which has an empyreumatic color. The dark colored 
variety loses its color by this treatment, and becomes white. 

It is infusible when heated on charcoal per he ; with gypsum 
it fuses to a bead, which does not become clear, however, at any 
temperature. 

It readily fuses with borax and microcosmic salt to a trans- 
parent yellow glass, which is colorless when cold, but at a certain 
point of saturation translucent 

With soda, unless too much be used, it melts on charcoal to a 
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clear glass, which upon cooling, and also when the blast is di- 
rected on it for a long time, becomes turbid ; a larger addition of 
soda converts it into a difficultly fusible enamel, which remains 
on the charcoal while the excess of soda is absorbed. 

The Yttro-cerite from Broddbo decrepitates but slightly when 
heated in a flask. It is infusible on charcoal, but on heating it 
becomes first milk-white, then brick-red, but, however, always 
unequally colored. It does not fiise with gypsum. 

It behaves to borax and microcosmic salt in a nearly similar 
manner to oxide of cerium, as it contains a large quantity of 
fluoride of cerium mixed with it 

It is acted upon by soda, tumefies a little, but is not dissolved. 
The greater part of the soda is absorbed by the charcoal, leaving 
a grey scoria behind. 

If it be required to separate the yttria from Yttro-cerite, it 
must be done in the moist way, according to the following 
method ; the finely powdered mineral is to be dissolved in hydro- 
chloric acid, heated to ebullition, the solution evaporated nearly 
to dryness, diluted with water, and filtered in case any undis- 
solved particles are observed. From this diluted solution, alu- 
mina, yttria, and protoxide of cerium may be precipitated by an 
excess of anmionia ; the whole should then be warmed, and the 
precipitate separated by filtration. Lime is precipitated from the 
filtrate by oxalate of ammonia. The precipitate obtained by 
ammonia should be edulcorated with hot water, until the water 
which percolates through the filter is no longer rendered turbid 
by oxalate of ammonia, and digested at a moderate heat while 
still moist with caustic potassa, in order to separate the alumina 
from the yttria and protoxide of cerium. When the digestion is 
complete, the alkaline solution is to be diluted with water, and 
filtered. The alumina may be separated from the filtered solution 
slightly heated, by the necessary quantity of chloride of am- 
monium, or by ammonia from the solution, rendered acid by 
hydrochloric acid. In both cases, the precipitate after filtration 
must be well edulcorated, and then tested with a cobalt solution. 
The undissolved yttria and protoxide of cerium is to be well 
washed with hot water, dissolved in hydrochloric acid, and the 
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solution diluted with water. A crust of crystallized sulphate of 
potassa must then be placed on the surface of the liquid, and the 
whole allowed to stand about twenty-four hours. During this 
time the solution will become saturated with sulphate of potassa, 
with which the yttria and protoxide of cerium will combine, form- 
ing double salts ; of which the one formed with yttria is soluble 
in a saturated solution of sulphate of potassa, while that formed 
with protoxide of cerium, on the other hand, is insoluble, and 
falls to the bottom as a white amorphous powder. After the 
lapse of the above mentioned time, the remaining crust is re- 
moved, the precipitate separated by filtration, and edulcorated 
with a saturated solution of sulphate of potassa. After the edul- 
coration, it is to be dissolved in boiling water, the protoxide of 
cerium precipitated from the still warm solution by potassa, fil- 
tered, the precipitate edulcorated, and ignited in the platinum 
spoon. During the ignition it is converted into sesquioxide, and 
becomes of a cinnamon brown color. The yttria which remains 
iu solution is also to be thrown down bom the warm solution by 
potassa, filtered, and ignited in the platinum spoon. It must 
possess a white color after the ignition ; if it becomes brown, it 
contains sesquioxide of iron, which can be separated after the 
earth has been dissolved in hydrochloric acid, by the method 
already given for phosphate of yttria. A separate examination is 
required for the detection of hydrofluoric acid, which will be sub- 
sequently given. 

€. Polymignite, — the name of which is derived from wtAus 
much, and /uyvoo>, I mix, — according to Berzklius, behaves in 
the following manner. 

Heated in a bulb tube, it yields no water ; it is infusible on 
charcoal, and does not change its color or brilliancy. Borax 
readily dissolves it to an iron colored glass, which, by a larger 
addition, acquires the property of becoming streaked with turbid 
lines, by which it generally appears of a btiownish-yellow color. 
From a larger addition, it becomes turbid per se, on cooling ; 
with tin the bead becomes of a red color, passing into yellow. 

It is difficultly dissolved by microcosmic salt, the glass assum- 
ing a reddish color in the oxidating flame, which is not altered 
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on the addition of tin. It is decomposed by soda, becoming 
greyish-red, but does not fuse ; it gives the same reaction as 
manganese on platinum foil 

In order to separate the yttria, the moist way must be had re- 
course to, as in the case of the first two minerals. The method 
of procedure is as follows : — ^The finely powd^ed mineral is to be 
fused with from six to eight times its weight of bisulphate of 
potassa, in a platinum spoon, and the fused mass digested with a 
sufficient quantity of water, until the whole is dissolved out of the 
spoon ; the sulphates of the protoxides of iron, cerium, and man- 
ganese, of yttria, lime, and magnesia, are dissolved, while the 
titanic add, in combination with zirconia, and a part of the prot- 
oxide of iron, remains behind ; the whole must then be kept for 
some time at a moderate ebullition, and filtered. The protoxide 
of cerium may be separated firom the solution by a piece of sul- 
phate of potassa, in the manner already described under Yttro- 
cerite. To the solution, firom which the double salt has been 
separated by filtration, a few drops of nitric acid are to be added, 
in order to convert the protoxide of iron into the sesquioxide ; a 
little chloride of ammonium should also be added, to prevent the 
precipitation of protoxide of manganese and magnesia, if it should 
contain them, and the yttria and sesquioxide of iron thrown down 
with ammonia. Lime is separated from the filtered solution, by 
oxalate of ammonia ; anU magnesia and protoxide of manganese, 
by microcosmic salt The precipitate obtained by ammonia must 
be dissolved in hydrochloric acid, and the sesquioxide of iron 
separated firom the yttria, by the method already given for the 
' decomposition of phosphate of yttria. 

d. The foUowiDg has been found to be the behavior of Yttro- 
tantalite before the Blowpipe : — ^Heated per se, in a bulb tube, 
it gives off water, and, if previously black, becomes yellow. 
Some specimens become mottled with dark spots, which remain 
unchanged in the heat ; they become white on ignition, while 
the upper part of the glass is attacked. The water eliminated 
first colors brazil-wood paper yellow, and then bleaches it 

Borax dissolves it to an almost colorless glass, which, by a 
larger addition, becomes turbid on cooling. 

L 
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It is at first decomposed by microcosmic salt, the tantalic acid 
remaining undissolved as a white skeleton, which fuses, however, 
in a strong blast. The black variety of Yttro-tantalite, from 
Ttterby, produces a glass which becomes of a light rose color by 
a strong reducing flame, on cooling, derived from the presence of 
tungsten. The dark and yellow varieties from Ytterby, become, 
on cooling, of a slight but beautifiil green color, from the presence 
of uranium. The Yttro-tantalite, from Finbo and Kararfvet, gives 
a strong ferruginous tint, which becomes darker when the test for 
oxide of uranium is employed. 

It is decomposed without solution by soda. It exhibits on 
platinum foil the presence of manganese. Traces of tin are 
obtained by reducing with soda and borax ; the Finbo variety, 
however, contains so much iron that the tin cannot be re- 
cognized. 

The preparation of yttria from Yttro-tantalite is attended with 
much difficulty. The separation can only be performed in the 
moist way, and safest when more than 100 milligrammes of the 
mineral are employed, for which larger vessels are required than 
the Blowpipe operator can conveniently cany about with him. 

e. Silicious combinations : — 

^ Gadolinite, from Ytterby, Finbo, and Broddbo ; — 

Bbbzeuus gives the following account of their behavior before 
the Blowpipe. These Gadolinites are &f two varieties, one of 
which, a, is of such a vitreous nature that it appears like black 
glass ; the other, p, on the contraiy, has a splintery fracture, and 
not so conchoidal ; the former contains no glucina, but it is very 
probable that the latter has some per cents. 

Variety a, per se, in a bulb tube, undergoes no change, and 
gives off no water ; if it be heated nearly to the point of fusion, 
it appears to glow for an instant, as if it had caught fire ; it 
tumefies a little, and if the fragment be large, fissures appear 
here and there in it, and the color assumes a light greyish-green ; 
no volatile matter is, however, given off. The same phenomena 
take place on charcoal ; it does not fiise, but in a strong heat it 
becomes black on the edges. 

Variety ft per se, swells out into dendritic ramifications, and 
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becomes white, at the same time giving off moisture. The above 
mentioned luminous appearance is very rarely observed. In aU 
other points both behave alike to fluxes. 

It is readily dissolved by borax, forming an intense ferruginous- 
colored glass, which becomes of a deep bottle-green in the re- 
ducing flame. 

It is difficultly dissolved by microcosmic salt. The glass 
assumes a ferruginous color, and the fragment employed becomes 
rounded on the edges, but it remains white and opaque, so that 
the silicic add cannot be separated from the phosphoric acid ; by 
this it is principally distinguished from the Eararfvet variety. 
Soda dissolves it to a reddish-brown semifiised scoria. The 
variety p melts into a bead with soda, when too large a quantity 
of the flux is not employed. None of them exhibit the slightest 
trace of manganese on platinum foiL 

The moist way must be had recourse to, in order to sepa- 
rate yttria from Gadolinite. The method of procedure is as 
follows : — 

The finely powdered mineral is to be fused to a bead, with an 
equal bulk of carbonate of soda and borax, on charcoal, in the 
oxidating flame; the bead pulverized, the powder dissolved in 
hydrochloric acid, the solution evaporated to dryness, the dry 
mass dissolved and filtered from the insoluble silicic acid. A few 
drops of nitric acid are then to be added to the solution, and the 
whole heated, in order to convert the protoxide of iron into the 
sesquioxide, and the yttria, protoxide of cerium, sesquioxide of 
iron, and glucina, when present, thrown down by ammonia. Lime 
may be precipitated from the supernatant liquid, when present, 
by oxalate of ammonia. The precipitate by ammonia, after 
edulcoration with hot water, must be treated in the heat while 
still moist, with a solution of caustic potassa, in order to separate 
2aij glucina present ; the alkaline solution should then be diluted 
with water, and the glucina separated from it by chloride of 
ammonium, in the way already given under the head Glucina. 
The residue, after edulcoration, is then to be dissolved while still 
moist, in a small quantity of hydrochloric acid, and the protoxide 
of cerium separated by sulphate of potassa, by the method given 

L 2 
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for the decompoBition of Tttro-cerite. The sesquioxide of iron 
and the yttria are precipitated by a solution of potassa ; the pre- 
cipitate, after edulcoration, dissolyed in hydrochloric acid, and 
both constitaentg separated by the method given for the analysis 
of Phosphate of Yttria. 

* Orthite, and P^rorthite, contain only from three to four per 
cent, of yttria ; it cannot be separated in a pure state from iheae 
minerals in the dry way, and only by the moist way when a large 
quantity — as 1 00 milligrammes — ^is employed. 

The behavior of both these minerals before the Blowpipe is as 
follows : — 

Orthite, from Finbo and Gottliebsgang, as well as that from 
Granit, near Stockholm, and Soderkoping : — 

Per «&, in a bulb tube, it yields water, and at a high tempera- 
ture assumes a light color. It tumefies and becomes yellowish- 
brown on charcoal, and at length frises, under ebullition, to a 
black blebby glass. 

It is easily dissolved by borax ; the glass becomes blood-red in 
the reducing flame when hot, and yellow on cooling. In the 
reducing flame it becomes of a ferruginous green. 

It is decomposed, with the usual appearances, by microcosmic 
salt 

With soda it tumefies ; with a very small quantity it fuses, 
but with a large quantity it intumesces to a greyish-yellow 
recrement. On platinum foil it shows the presence of man- 



Pyrorthite from Eararf^et : — 

Per se, in a bulb tube, it at first gives off a large quantify of 
water, which towards the end becomes yellow, and has an empy- 
reumatic odor, the mineral becoming coal black. Moderately 
heated on charcoal, and then ignited at a single point, it begins 
to become luminous, and afterwards, of itself, continues to glow 
without flame or smoke. If a numb^ of small fragments be laid 
together, or a small h^p of coarse powder be taken, the combus- 
tion proceeds better ; by « moderate heat it is also increased. 
When the combustion is ended, the assay is white, or greyish- 
white ; with different pieces this is not always the same, and 
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Bometimes it even passes into red. The fragments are now so 
light, that they cannot be kept on the charcoal in the blast. 
Held in the forceps, they fiise with difficulty on the surface to a 
black dull bead. 

With borax it fuses readily to a glass, which behaves similarly 
to the borax glass of Orthite. 

It is with difficulty dissolved by microcosmic salt The porous 
fragment remains on the surface of the bead, so long as the mass 
is molten, but on cooling it is absorbed ; but if the bead be 
again heated, it comes to the surface as before. 

Its comportment with soda is similar to that of Orthite. 



§ 12. ZmCONlA—T^ O*— Presence in the Mineral Kingdom. 

This earth is found in combination with Silicic and Titanic 
Acids, namely : — 

a. As Silicate of Zirconia, in the Zircon and Hyacinth [Zr* 0', 
SiO»]; 

b. In a combination of Sesquibasic Silicates of Soda and 
Lime, with Silicates of the Sesquioxide of Iron, Manganese, 
and Zirconia, also Chloride of Sodium, in Evdyalite [Na CI 

+ r8Ca O, 9Bi09> _! J Zr« 03, Si O*"! . 
\8Na 0,SSiO'i T {Pe*O^BlO*J^ 

<?. In a combination of the Titanates of Zirconia, Yttria, Prot- 
oxides of Cerium, Manganese, and Iron, Lime, and other bases, in 
Polymignitey also in Oerstedtite, Polykras, et cetera. 

Zirconia occurs also with Tantalic Acid in Wohlerite, I^rro- 
chlore, Fergusonite. 



Examination /or Zireonia. 

Zirconia cannot be detected by the aid of the Blowpipe alone, 
either in those minerals where it forms only a secondary con- 
stituent, or even in those where it forms the primary ingredient ; 
but the minerals themselves may be immediately recognized by 
their behavior before it 
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a. The Ziioon and Hyadnth from Ceylon, Finbo, Fredrikswaniy 
and E3^)aill7, behave themselves, as under : — 

Per My the colorless transparent varieties remam unchanged. 
The dear red Hyacinth loses its color, and becomes either 
perfectly limpid, or very slightly yellow. The opalestic brown 
from Fredriksw&m loses its color, and becomes white, similar to 
fractured glass. The dark variety fix)m Finbo gives off a little 
moisture, becomes milk white, and appears scopiform. None 
of them can be fused, either in the state of powder or in 



Zircon is fused with difficulty to a clear glass by borax, which, 
at a certain saturation, becomes streaked with turbid lines, and 
from a still greater quantity, becomes translucent on cooling. 

Zircon remains intact with microcosmic salt ; a fragment sub- 
jected to its action retains the sharpness of its edges, and when 
Zircon powder is employed, it is so little changed that it cannot 
be determined whether it was attacked or not. 

The glass remains perfectly colorless or milk white when the 
powder is added to it, as well in the oxidating as in the reducing 
flame. 

It is not frised with carbonate of soda ; the soda, however, 
attadb it slightly on the edges, but it afterwards sinks into the 
charcoal Most specimens of Zircon show the presence of manga- 
nese, when treated on platinum foil. 

b. Eudyalite exhibits the following behavior before the Blow- 
pipe:— 

In a bulb tube it gives off moisture ; it readily foses on char- 
coal to a greyish glass, passing into green. 

It is readily dissolved by borax, to a glass slightly colored by 
iron, which does not become turbidly streaked. 

It is easily decomposed by microcosmic salt ; the silidous 
skeleton swells up so much, that the bead generally loses its form. 
By this peculiarity it distinguishes itself from the garnets, to 
which it is otherwise similar. 

Soda dissolves it to a glass, which is not very fluid ; with more 
soda, it sinks into the charcoal. It shows the presence of man- 
ganese on platinum foil. 
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The comportment of Polymignite before the Blowpipe has been 
abready given under Yttria — see page 144. The assistance of the 
moist way must be had recourse to,if it be desired toseparate zirconia 
firom the Zircon, Hyacinth, or Eudyalite, with the Blowpipe, the 
method of procedure being as follows : — The mineral, in the state 
of a very fine powder, is first fused to a glass, for the Zircon, with 
a mixture of one and a half parts of soda, and three parts of 
borax, to one of the mineral ; and for Eudyalite, two parts of 
soda, and one and a half parts of borax, on charcoal, in the 
oxidating flame ; the glass pulverized, the powder treated with 
hydrochloric acid, and the solution evaporated to dryness, in order 
to be able to perfectly separate the silica. The evaporation 
should not be effected too rapidly, nor at too strong a heat, as in 
that case a portion of the zirconia would remain undissolved with 
the silica. The dry mass thus obtained is then to be treated 
with a sufficient quantity of water, and the silicic add separated 
by filtration. If the mineral should happen to contain iron, as is 
the case with Eudyalite, the greater part of it wiQ be found in the 
solution as protoxide, which should be converted into sesquioxide, 
by the addition of a few drops of nitric add. When manganese 
is present, it will also be in the solution as protoxide, and should 
be rendered incapable of precipitation by ammonia^ by the addi- 
tion of a little chloride of ammonium. 

Zirconia and sesquioxide of iron should then be precipitated by 
anmionia, the whole heated to ebullition, in order that the preci- 
pitate, which is very voluminous, may collect, and thus be more 
easily filtered. K the mineral contains lime, it remains behind in 
the solution, and may be precipitated by oxalate of ammonia. 

Nothing now remains to be done, but to separate the sesqui- 
oxide of iron from the zirconia, which can be performed in two 
ways : — 

1. The predpitate is well edulcorated with boiling water, dried, 
ignited in a platinum spoon, and treated with hydrochloric add. 
The sesquioxide is by this means almost perfectly dissolved, while 
the zirconia, which after ignition is insoluble in this add, remains 
nearly pure intact 

2. The precipitate, while still moist, is dissolved in hydrochloric 
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acid, and the oxide of iron precipitated by sulphide of ammonium, 
as in the method given at page 141, for the separation of oxide 
of iron and yttria. The liquid filtered from the sulphide of iron 
is to be evaporated to dryness, and the dry mass ignited in a 
platinum spoon, over the spirit-lamp, mitil the whole of the 
charcoal of the tartaric add is burned off, and the zirconia appears 
perfectly white. 

A much more simple method may be employed for the detec- 
tion of zirconia, in the Zircon or Hyacinth, as they contain no 
lime. The solution is first neutralized in a testrglass with 
potassa, and a crystal of sulphate of potassa laid in it, of such a 
size that it is sufficient to perfectly saturate the solution, and the 
whole warmed. As soon as a portion of the crystal has dissolved, 
a double compound of sulphate of zirconia aud potassa forms, 
which falls to the bottom of the glass as a flocculent basic salt, 
and when a sufficient quantity of the crystal has dissolved, the 
whole of the zirconia is precipitated in this state, and can be 
obtained by filtration ; it should then be well edulcorated, and 
boiled with caustic potassa, by which it is decomposed, leaving 
pure hydrate of zirconia behind. 

Zirconia cannot be obtamed, with successful results, firom even 
a quantity of 100 milligranmies of Polymignite, owing to the 
presence of titanic acid, to which zirconia is in many respects 
similar. 



§ 18. THORINA—Th O^PreseMe in ike Mineral Kingdom. 

The density of this earth, according to Graham, is 9*402, and 
it is therefore superior to all others. It is found in combination 
with silicic acid, in a rare mineral. Thorite [3 Th 0, Si 0* + 
6 aq] ; which has been analyzed by Bebzemus only. It contains 
57'91 per cent of Thorina, besides Lime, Magnesia, Oxides of 
Iron, Manganese, Uranium, Tin, Silica, Alumina, Potassa, Soda, 
and Water. 

Professor Wohleb has since detected this earth in small 
quantity — 3 per cent. — ^in PyroMorei from the Ural mountains. 
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Eosamination for Thorina — or Thoria, 

Owing to the scarcity of Thorite, an opportunity has not heen 
afforded of examining a specimen for Thorina before the Blowpipe. 
The following is the humid method given by Bebzeuus : — 

The finely powdered mineral is digested with hydrochloric acid ; 
when the whole mass, with disengagement of chlorine, becomes 
yellow and gelatinous, and must be evaporated to dryness 
in a water batL The dried mass is then to be treated with 
water, filtered, and sulphide of hydrogen passed through the 
liquid, by which some sulphides of lead and tin are thrown down. 
It is again filtered, the thorina precipitated with caustic ammonia, 
the precipitate filtered and edulcorated. It is now rendered 
impure only by the oxides of iron, manganese, and uranium. To 
tree it from these, the precipitate is to be dissolved, while still 
moist, in dilute sulphuric acid, and the solution evaporated until 
very little of it remains. During the evaporation, a white slightly 
cohering sofk mass is deposited in abundance; this is neutral 
sulphate of thorina. It has the curious property of being veiy 
slightly soluble in hot, particularly so in boiling water. The add is 
then decanted off, the white salt thrown on a filter and edulco- 
rated from the adhering mother liquor, dried, and strongly ignited, 
by which the earth is obtained pure and white. The decanted 
add liquor, and the water of edulcoration, as they contain more 
thorina, are then to be evaporated to a small bulk, saturated with 
carbonate of potassa, and mixed with a boiling saturated solution 
of sulphate of potassa. On cooling, the excess of sulphate of 
potassa, with a double salt of sulphate of thorina and potassa, 
which is perfectiy insoluble in a saturated solution of the former 
salt, crystallize out of the liquid. It is then washed with a solu- 
tion of sulphate of potassa, dissolved in warm water, and predpi- 
tated with ammonia. The predpitate yields, on ignition, an 
earth slightiy tinged yeUow by a trace of manganese, which may 
be purified by treating it as in the first method. It is obtamed 
perfectiy isolated only after ignition. 
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p. Examination op Metals and theib Oxides. 

§ 1. GJSRIUM—Cer^LANTHANIUM—L&''andblDYMIUM-'D 
— Presence in the Mineral Kingdom. 

Cerium belongs to the rare metals, and is found in the follow- 
ing minerals, nearly always in company with more or less Lan- 
thanium and Didymium : — 

a. With Fluorine, in neutral Fluoride of Cerium fnym Broddbo, 
Ce Fl mixed with Ce* Fl^ besides Yttria and Water ; in baaic 
Fluoride of Cerium from Finbo [C^ Fl^ + 3 Ce« 0», H 0] ; in 
Fluoride of Cerium from Rytterhyttan [ (Ce^ Fl» + 3 H 0) + 
Ce« 0«, H ] ; in Fluoride of Cerium with Fluoride of 
Yttrium from Finbo, Ce Fl, Y Fl, mixed with Silicic Acid ; in 
Yttro-Cerite with Yttria and lime ; 

b. In combination with Phosphoric Acid, in Cryptolite 3 Ce 0, 
P 0* together with a little oxide of Iron ; in Monazitoid with 
Lanthanium, Lime, and Water ; in Monazite with a mixture of 
Lime, Magnesia, and Binoxide of Tin ; 

c. As Protoxide with Carbonic Acid, in Carbonate of Cerium 
[Ce 0, C 0*] ; in Parisite with Lanthanium, Didymium, Lime, 
et cetera ; 

d. As Protoxide in Titanic Acid combinations, namely, with 
Lime, Thorina, Protoxides of Uranium, Iron, and Manganese, in 
Pyrochlore ; and with Zirconia, Yttria, lime. Protoxides of Man- 
ganese and Iron, and other bases, in Polymignite; 

e. As Protoxide, in Sihcious combinations, namely : — Singly, 
in Cerite [3 Ce 0, Si 0* + 3 aq] ; with Protoxide of Iron, lime, 
and Alumina, in Cerine and Allanite; with Yttria and Prot- 
oxide of Iron, in Gadolinite ; with Protoxide of Iron, Yttria, 
lime. Protoxide of Manganese, and Water, in Orthite ; and with 
Yttria, Protoxides of Iron and Manganese, Alimiina, lime, to- 
gether with a little Carbon and Water, in Pyrorthite. It is also 
found in Aeschynite, Feigusonite, Euxenite, Polykras, Bodenite^ 
Tschewkinite, Mosandrite, and Tritomite. 
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Examination for Cerium^ Lantkanium, and Didynmun. 

In minerals, in which no other coloring matter, or at most only 
traces of snch exist, besides protoxide of cerium, as in Fluoride of 
Cerium, Yttro-Cerite, Carbonate of Cerium, and Cerite, the cerium 
is readily detected with fluxes. Bed or dark yellow beads are 
obtained with borax and microcosmic salt in the oxidating flame, 
according as a lai^e or small quantity has been dissolved, and 
the mineral contains a large or a small proportion of protoxide of 
cerium ; these beads, on cooling, and also when subjected to the 
reducing flame, lose their color to such a degree, that the bead of 
microcosmic salt becomes perfectly colorless. If the mineral 
contains a slight trace of iron, the borax bead becomes greenish 
in the reducing flame. 

Protoxide of cerium cannot be recc^nized in this way, in such 
minerals as contain at the same time protoxide of iron, uranium, 
or titanic acid, as, for instance, Fyrochlore, Polymignite, Cerine, 
Allanite, Gadolinite, Orthite, and Pyrorthite. The operator suc- 
ceeds better with such minerals, by melting them in a finely pow- 
dered state, with firom six to eight times tiieir bulk of bisulphate 
of potassa, dissolving the fiised mass in a large quantity of water, 
and boiling the solution for some time, in order to precipitate 
titanic add, if the mineral contains any. If the substance con- 
tains a large quantity of titanic acid, and at the same time zir- 
conia, and protoxide of iron, the titanic acid, with the siroonia, 
and a part of the protoxide of iron, remain behind. If the pre- 
cipitation of the titanic acid takes place, it is to be separated by 
filtration, and the protoxide of cerium thrown down firom the fil- 
tered solution, in the manner described at page 144 ; or, in a far 
shorter way, as follows : — 

First, the fluid is boiled for a short time in a test tube ; if it 
remains clear, the whole of the titanic add has been separated ; 
when this is the case, a crystal of sulphate of potassa, rather 
more than suffident to saturate the liquid, must be suspended in 
it, and the whole heated anew. If the solution contains prot- 
oxide of cerium, it falls of a white color, as a double salt of sul- 
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phate of potassa and cerium^ as soon as the solution becomes 
saturated with the sulphate of potassa. This occars even when 
the quantity of cerium present is exceedingly small, the solution 
at first being only slightly turbid, but subsequently, on allowing 
the vessel to stand undisturbed for some time, the undissolved 
portion of the sulphate of potassa becomes covered with a white 
light friable powder. If the mineral contains ziroonia, without 
titanic acid, it will be thrown down along with the cerium double 
salt, as basic sulphate of zirconia and potassa, unless, in the com- 
mencement, care be taken to remove it firom the aqueous solution 
of the fused mass. Thorina, in case it is present, will also be 
thrown down with the cerium. When lime is present in the 
mineral, a portion of it is dissolved in the treatment of the fused 
mass with water, as sulphate of lime, and is also separated by the 
sulphate of potassa. The resulting precipitate should therefore, 
after separation by filtration, be well edulcorated, and tested for 
cerimn with borax ; the double salt is by this means decomposed, 
the sulphuric acid and potassa separate as sulphate of potassa, 
and flow down the platinum wire, if the end with the loop be 
held higher than the other. The borax bead remains dear, pro- 
vided it is not saturated, and by it a very small trace of oxide of 
cerium may be recognized, by the color given at page 90, Table 11. 

Before the Blowpipe the oxide of lanthanium behaves in the 
following manner : — It does not fuse with soda, which is absorbed 
by the charcoal, leaving the oxide behind as a dirty white mass. 
Borax dissolves it in considerable quantity. The bead is perfectly 
colorless, both while hot and afker cooling, and it is only when it 
has been saturated to excess with oxide of lanthanium that the 
bead appears on cooling of a light rose color, which is rendered 
perceptible by holding it against a white ground ; flaming will 
not cause its opacity. 

When the bead appears, while hot, of a yellow color, it is a 
sign that the oxide of lanthanium still contains oxide of ceriimi, 
in which case it may also be rendered opaque by flaming. It9 
behavior with microcosmic salt is as with borax. 

In the year 1839, Mosandeb found that the oxide of cerium, 
which up to that time was supposed to contain only one metal, was 
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mixed with another, which he called Lanthaniiim, a name derived 
from the Qreek word STnonymous with fyinff concealed. In an- 
other research upon the oxide of cerium in 1 842, he found that 
there was a third oxide in the compound, and he called the metal 
of this oxide Didymium, from the Greek meaning twins. 

For separating the oxide of cerium from the oxide of lantha- 
nium, MosAnmsB has given two methods. According to one, the 
heated oxides are treated with dilute nitric add, containing one 
part of acid to fifty parts of water, by which the oxide of Ian- 
thanium is dissolved, leaving the oxide of cerium nearly pure. 
By the other method, the mixed oxides are to be dissolved in 
hydrochloric acid, and potassa in excess added to the solution, 
which throws down the hydrated oxides ; this precipitate is fil- 
tered off, suspended in caustic potassa in an appropriate flaak or 
beaker, and chlorine gas transmitted through the menstruum, by 
which means the oxide of lanthanium is dissolved, while the oxide 
of cerium remains in the form of' a heavy yellow or yellowish-red 
powder. If the whole of the oxide of cerium be not separated by 
this treatment, the operation of adding hydrochloric acid, followed 
by precipitation with caustic potassa, and the transmission of 
chlorine through the liquor holding the precipitate in suspension, 
must be repeated as above till the whole is removed 

Impure oxide of cerium is dissolved by sulphuric add diluted 
with its weight of water ; the solution is then mixed with fifty 
parts of pure water, and the liquid made to boil. During ebulli- 
tion the solution becomes opaque, and deposits a sulphur-yeUow 
precipitate which is perfectiy pure basic sulphate of. cerium. All 
the oxide of lanthanium which was mixed with the oxide of 
cerium, remains in the solution, which also contains a large quan- 
tity of the latter element To obtain the last portions of the 
oxide of cerium, caustic soda is added to the acid liquor, and the 
predpitate which it occasions filtered off, washed, and dissolved 
in nitric add, the solution evaporated, and the residuaiy salt 
ignited, after which the oxide of lanthanium is dissolved out by 
nitric acid. The residual oxide of cerium is then treated with 
sulphuric acid, and the solution diluted and boiled as above, 
when a precipitate of basic sulphate of cerium falls. 
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According to Sgheebeb, the oxide of cerium may be entirely 
freed from the last traces of the oxides of lanthaninm and didy- 
mimn, by dissolving in hydrochloric acid, neutralizing very cau- 
tiously with ammonia, adding acetate of anunonia, and then 
oxalate of the same alkali ; the resulting oxalate of the oxide of 
cerium collected upon a double fQter, washed, dried, ignited, and 
again treated with very weak nitric acid, yields pmre oxide of 
cerium. 

The oxide of didymium is the cause of the brown color of the 
oxide of cerium, and the reddish appearance is due to the oxide 
of lanthanium. Pure oxide of cerium is citron-yellow ; that of 
IftufliiLTiinTn, white ; and that of didymium, brownish-yellow. 

MoSANDBB found that the compounds of didymium were in 
many respects analogous to those of manganesium : the oxide is 
brown, the sulphate of the oxide amethystine : its oxide gives a 
brown color to oxide of cerium, and a red tinge to the salts of 
yttria. 

In many of the forementioned minerals in which, besides oxide 
of cerium there are oxides of lanthanium and didymium, and no 
other colored oxides to any appreciable extent, exempli gratia, in 
fluoride of cerium, in phosphatic and carbonated combinations, 
and in Cerite, the presence of the oxides under consideration, is 
easily detected. In the oxidating flame with borax or microcos- 
mic salt these minerals afford a red or dark-yellow bead, accord- 
ing to the quantity of the assay which may be dissolved in the 
glass, but the beads with the latter reagent become colorless in 
the cold, or under the influence of the reducing flame, while the 
borax bead under the same circumstances becomes streaked or 
enamelled, according to the amount of silicic acid in the mineral 

He&kann states that he could not detect the least trace of 
didymium in his researches on Cerite. 

L. Bonaparte had been occupied for some time in the chemical 
investigation of several metallic valerianates, and especially those 
of cerium, when he became aware of Mobaitber's discovery of 
didymium. He had succeeded in finding in a concentrated solu- 
tion of valerianic acid a most excellent means of separating the 
binoxide of cerium in a pure state from the binoxide of didymium. 
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Valerianic acid possesses a singular and unexpected affinity for 
binoxide of cerium, and occasions an abundant precipitate in a 
neutral and concentrated solution of the mixed nitrates of the 
binoxides of didjmium and cerium. The yellowish-white preci- 
pitate consists entirely of the valerianate of the binoxide of 
cerium, and to obtain the pure binoxide it only requires a 
thorough washing and calcination at a strong red heat in contact 
with the atmosphere. This oxide is of a veiy pale yellow color, 
like that described by Mosandeb, who, however, expressly states 
that he had hitherto not been able to find any absolute means of 
separation for the oxides of cerium, lanthanium, and didymium. 

The oxide of didymium remains dissolved in the acid liquid, 
from which the valerianate of the binoxide of ceriimi has been 
precipitated A portion of the cerium, however, remains mixed 
with the didymium, for the valerianates of these two metals are 
slightly soluble in water, and still more do in acid liquids, espe- 
cially that of didymium, which is far more soluble in weak acids 
than that of cerium. It is possible, however, by means of valeri- 
anic acid, to obtain the oxide of didymium in a state of purity, 
although with much more difficulty than that of cerium. 

BoNAPABTB further states that, to obtain the pure valerianate 
of the binoxide of cerium from the mixed nitrates of the binoxides 
of cerium and didymium, it is necessary to throw down this salt 
by an aqueous and concentrated solution of valerianic acid ; if a 
soluble valerianate were employed, the didymium, which is very 
slightly soluble in the state of valerianate in neutral solutions, 
would likewise be precipitated. The easy preparation of the 
binoxide of cerium in a pure state is owing, therefore, to the great 
solubiUty of valerianate of didymium in add liquids, and to the 
less solubility of that of the binoxide of cerium imder similar 
circumstances. 

In minerals which contain oxides of uranium and iron, titanic 
acid, et cetera, the presence of oxides of cerium, lanthanium, and 
didymium are not easily recognized by the Blowpipe. When the 
least doubt arises, the best way is to have recourse to the humid 
method, and to treat the oxides thus obtained with the special 
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§ 2. MANGANESE—Un— Presence of this Metal in the Mineral 
Kingdom, and in the Scoria from Smelting Works. 

Manganese occurs in nature : — 

a. As a Sulphide, in Mcmgan-Blende [Mn S] ; 

b. As an Oxide, alone, as well as in combination with other 
Metallic Oxides ; exempli gratia^ per se in Grey Oxide of Man- 
ganese [Mn 0«] ; aa a Hydrate, in Black Wad [Ba 0, Mn« 0», 
H 0] and [Mn^ 0^ H + 2 (Fe« 0^ H 0) ], 

A sample of the latter, analyzed by Waokenbodeb, gave, — 



Sesquioxide of Manganese 






32-73 


Peroxide of Lead 




12-33 


Protoxide of Lead 








8-0 


Sesquioxide of Iron 








9-33 


Oxide of Copper 








4-0 


Oxide of Cerium 








0-33 


Silicic Acid 








0-13 


Quartz 








2-60 


Water . 








31-33 



100-78 

With Oxide of Cobalt and Water, in Black Earthy CobaU 
[Co 0, Mn® 0* + 3 aq] ; — according to Dobbreinkr's analysis, 
the fonnula is [Co® 0*, Mn* 0^ + 3 aq] — and with Sesquioxide 
of Iron, Protoxide of Iron, and Oxide of Zinc, in Franklinite — 

Dodecahedral Iron 0^^>— [^°g} f^'o^] \ or, according to Ko- 
BBLL, [2 Zn 0, 3 Mn 0« + 5 (Fe 0, Fe« 0«) ] ; 

c. As a Protoxide, in a Phosphoric Acid combination contain- 
ing Protoxide of Iron and a small quantity of Lime ; exempli 
gratia, Triplite — Phosphate of Manganese and Iron — [4 Mn 
0, P 0* + 4 Fe 0, P 0«] ; 

d As Protoxide, with Tungstic Acid and Tungstate of Iron, 
in Wolfram [Mn 0, W 0' + 3 (Fe 0, W 0^) ] ; 
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0, As Protoxide, with Tantalic Add, Protoxide of Iron, Oxide 
of Tin, Tungstic Add, and lime, in Tarious Tantalites ; 

/ In an oxidized state, in Silidc Add compounds ; per se, in 
Bed micifenm Oxide of Mangamse [3 Mn 0, Si 0^] ; farther, 
with Protoxide of Iron, Alumina, and Water, in Umber ; with 
Protoxide of Iron, Protodilonde of Iron and Water, et c^era, in 
Pyromalite [Fe« Cl« + Fe« 0^ 6 H 0] or [4 (3 Fe 0, 2 Si 0« 
-|- 3 Mn 0, 2 Si 0^) ] ; with Alumina, Lime, and sometimes 

[3MgO^ 
ScIohSiO« + A18 0^ 
SlCnOl 

Si 0*] ; with Protoxide of Iron, Alumina, and Water, in CUor- 
oped; and also as an extremely small ingredient of numerous 
other Silicates. 

Manganese is very seldom met wkh in the metallic state, in 
the scorise or recrements from the smelta)ig process. It is gene- 
rally in combination with oxygen, sulphur, or other metals, or 
else is taken up by the silicates which mostly compose the slags. 
Manganese also occurs in Manganglance, Hausmanite, Braunite. 
Manganite, PsHomelan, Varvidte, Polianite, Fyrolusite, Groyoilite, 
Huraulite, Eisenapatite, Hetopozite, Triphyline, Tetraphyline, 
Manganocaldte, Tantalite — ^from Eimito, Tamela, Finbo, Brodd- 
bo, and Bodenmais — Tephioite, Fowleiite, Troostite, Enebelite, 
Helvine, Earpholite. 

ExammaHan for Manganete. 

Substances containing no other metals save manganese, give 
colored glasses with borax and microcosmic salt in the oxidating 
flame, and can be very readily recognized, when dissolved in the 
named fluxes on a platinum wire, and the pearl treated in the 
reducing flame. After oxidation, the glasses appear amethystine, 
and by reduction colorless. The amethyst tinge is not affected 
on exposure to the oxidating flame, if a substance at the same 
time contains other coloring ingredients, but is in the reducing 
flame. If the presence of manganese is considerable, the pearl 
must be suddeidy removed after reduction, because the color re- 
turns if allowed to cool gradually, owing to a higher state of oxi- 
dation ensuing. 

M 
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When the quantity of manganese is so inconsiderable that it 
affords no amethyst color, either with borax or microcosmic salt, 
in the oxidating flame, a microcosmic glass must be formed, in 
which a sufficient quantity of the substance under examination 
has dissolved, and brought in contact with a crystal of nitre, as 
described with the reagents, page 52 ; by which means the assay 
despumates, and the pellicle, on cooling, assumes, in proportion 
to the quantity of manganese present, an amethystine or s%htiy 
rosy appearance. This procedure is not available in compound 
combinations, in which other metals or metallic oxides that like- 
wise impart a color to the borax or microcosmic glass present 
themselves ; and recourse must be had to soda, which is decidedly 
the most characteristic reagent for manganese. In a substance 
containing less than O'l per cent of oxide of manganese, the 
detection of this metal succeeds very readily in the following 
manner: — ^The substance under examination is reduced to an 
impalpable powder, mixed with from two to three times its volume 
of carbonate of soda, and the mixture melted in the oxidating 
flame on platinum foil The oxide of manganese dissolves in the 
soda, forming a transparent green mass, which flows round the 
undissolved portion, and appears distinctly bluish-green on cooling. 
Should the quantity of manganese be less than 0*1 per cent, this 
green appearance is not produced with soda alone, but when two 
parts of this alkali, and one part nitre, are applied, all the man- 
ganese is converted into a higher oxide ; the soda is colored cha- 
racteristically green, even by the smallest trace of this ingredient, 
which color becomes distinct on cooling. A similar method must 
be employed for the determination of manganese in Bose Quartz. 
The fine quartz powder, with soda and nitre, is kneaded into a 
paste with water, placed in the ring of the platinum wire, and 
melted to a pearl before the oxidating flame. This pearl is, while 
hot, transparent and colorless ; on cooling, opaque ; and when 
cold, slightly, but very distinctiy, green. 

If the substance consists of metallic sulphides and arsenides, it 
must be well roasted on charcoal, previous to the treatment on 
platinum wire, with soda, or soda and nitre. 

When manganese forms a constituent of a substance, contain- 
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ing at the same time, for instance, silica and oxide of cobalt, as 
in picked ores, no green is obtained with soda, but a bluish- 
colored mass, consisting of silicate of soda and dissolved oxide of 
cobalt, which perfectly destroys the reaction of manganese. But 
if the silica is previouly removed fix)m the substance under exa- 
mination, the slightest trace will again be perceptible. The man- 
ner of proceeding is as follows : — If the substance to be treated 
contains metallic sulphides and arsenides, it must be roasted 
and melted to a pearl, in proportion to the quantity of silicic 
acid, with an equal part of soda, and twice its volimie of borax, 
on charcoal in the reducing flame. If arseniated metallic 
oxides are in the assay, they become reduced, and cohere, forming 
a readily fusible metallic globule. This is generally the case with 
cobalt or nickel ores, where arsenic-cobalt, arsenic-nickel, or the 
three metals, are obtained in combination. On cooling, the glass 
is separated from the reduced metallic arsenides, powdered, dis- 
solved in hydrochloric acid, and perfectly evaporated to dryness ; 
the metallic chlorides dissolved in water, and separated from the 
silicic acid by filtration ; oxide of cobalt, oxide of nickel, prot- 
oxide of iron, protoxide of manganese, et cetera, precipitated from 
the solution by potassa, in an excess of which the alumina dis- 
solves. The precipitate, separated by filtration, washed, and 
dried, is examined for manganese with soda and nitre, as already 
described. 



§ 8. ZINO—TiH — Presence in the Mineral Kingdom^ and in the Scoria 
of Smelting Furnaces, 

Zinc is found in nature : — 

a. With Sulphur, as in Zinc Blende [Zn S], which is often 
contaminated with other Sulphides ; exempli gratiay Sulphides of 
Iron, Lead, Cadmium, Silver, et cetera. 

b. In an oxidized state, with Earths, or other Metallic Oxides, 
as with Alumina, Magnesia, and Protoxide of Iron, also Alumi- 
nous Oxide of Zinc, in Automalite or GoAnite, which is an Alu- 
minate of Zinc and of Iron. By some mineralogists it is con- 
sidered as a variety of Spinel, and as it contains twenty-five to 

M 2 
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thirty per cent of the Oxide of Zinc, it has been called Zinci- 
ferous Spinel, — 

= L**'^} Al* 0'] ; some varieties contain Silicic Acid, and 

traces of Manganese, Lime, Sulphur, and Cadmium ; with a 
small quantity of Iron and Manganese, in Bed Oxide of Zinc — 
usuallj mixed with some Ked Oxide of Manganese — and with a 
large proportion of Iron and Manganese, in Franklinite, or 
Zinc OaydS Ferrifh'e. The formida, according to Kobell, is 

fpe e i JF^* 3^]* ^^^ formula, supposing the Manganese to exist 
in the state of Red Oxide, can be represented as follows : — 
[zSo} {fJI'oJ]- According to Graham, Red Oxide of Man- 
ganese [Mn' 0^] is a double oxide, being a compound of single 
equivalents of Protoxide [Mn 0] and Sesquioxide of Manganese 
[Mn^ 0']. It forms the mineral Hausmanite, which differs from 
Manganite in having Protoxide of Manganese in the place of 
Water. 

c. As an Oxide, with Sulphuric Acid and Water, in Sulphate 
of Zinc [Zn 0, S 0» H + 6 aq] ; 

A As a Carbonate, in Calamine [Zn 0, C 0*] ; and with 
Carbonic Acid and Water, in Zinc Bloom [2 (Zn 0, 3 H 0) + 3 
(2 Zn 0, C 0«) ] ; and, 

e. In combination with Silicic Acid and Water, in Siliciaus 
Oxide of Zinc [2 (3 Zn 0, Si 0«) + 3 aq] ; Zinc is also found 
as an accompanying ingredient in many Silver, Lead, and Copper 
fiimace products ; as in the Bohstein, — ^the product of the first 
smelting of Copper Ores ; — Bleistein, — ^which is a similar pro- 
duct, obtained in the smelting of cupriferous and other Lead 
Ores, — Ktipfersteiny-^ohtsiaed by smelting wasted Bleistein with 
the slags deposited in the Rohstein process, or with Quartzose 
Copper Ores. It contains firom twenty-eight to forty per cent of 
copper, and is principally composed of the Sulphides of Copper, 
Lead, Iron, and Silver ; — Tutty, et cetera. Zinc is also met 
with in Bleiglanz, Voltsdte, Rothzinkerz, Eieselzinkerz, and Jeffer- 
sonite. 
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ExanUnoHan for Zinc. 

This examination is veiy simple ; the substance either contain- 
ing much or little sulphide of sdnc, or else this metal in an oxidized 
state, is treated with a sufficient quantity of carbonate of soda, 
upon charcoal, in the reducing flame. Metallic zinc volatilizes, 
but on coming in contact with the air is again oxidized When a 
considerable quantity of this metal is present, the zinc flame is 
produced, and the charcoal becomes coated with flowers of zinc ; 
but if a small quantity only, the charcoal is covered with an oxide 
at a short distance from the assay, and no alteration is observed 
in the flame. 

The sublimate, which when hot is yellow, and after refrigera- 
tion white, gives, when treated in the oxidating flame with a few 
drops of cobalt solution, a beautiful characteristic green color, 
which is properly recognized only on cooling. When the assay 
contains much lead, or if an operator is examining metallic lead 
for zinc, he will find, on treating the substance in the reducing 
flame, that the oxide of zinc sublimate is not deposited so fax 
from the assay as the lead one, but it may often occur that the 
lead sublimate is mixed with zinc. To determine if such has 
taken place, heat the sublimate with a solution of cobalt in the 
oxidating flame ; the lead, if any is present, becomes reduced by 
the glowing charcoal, and volatilizes, while the oxide of zinc re- 
mains, and gives the characteristic green tinge. Too strong a 
blast must not be directed upon the moisture, or else the zinc will 
separate from the charcoal, and is therefore apt to be blown away. 
This can be avoided by rubbing the spot upon the charcoal where 
the sublimate generally rests, with a few drops of a cobalt solu- 
tion ; a single drop of the liquid is sufficient for ascertaining the 
presence of a very small proportion of zinc. When this metal is 
present in minute quantities only, a strong flame must be de- 
flected upon the substance, which will then become a pyrophorus, 
and if the assay contains lead or bismuth, it will volatilize. 
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§ 4: GOBALT—Co—Presence in the Mineral Kingdom, and in the 
Scoria of Smelting Furnaces. 

Cobalt is found in ihe following states : — 

a. Metallic, mixed with other metals, as with Arsenic, and 
sometimes traces of Iron, Copper, and Sulphur, in White CobaU 
[Co, 2 As], at times [Co, 3 As] ; with Arsenic, Iron, and some- 
times a little Manganese, in Tin-White GobaU [Co As + Fe 
As] ; with Selenium and Selenide of Lead, in Selenide of Lead 
and Cobalt [Co, 2 Se + 3 (Pb Se) ], et cetera; 

Boss's analysis of the Selenide of Lead and Cobalt : — 

Lead 6392 

Cobalt 314 

Selenium 31-42 

Iron 0-45 

98-93 

b. As a Sulphide, in CobaU-kies [2 Co, 3 S], ofben with traces 
of Sulphide of Iron, and Sulphide of Copper ; and with Arsenic 
and a trace of Iron, in Bright White CobaU [Co, 2 S + Co, 
2 As]; 

c. As an Oxide, with Manganese and water, in variable pro- 
portions, in black, brown, and yellow Earthy Cobalt ; 

d. As Oxide, with Sulphuric Acid and Water, in Red Vitriol 
[3 Co 0, S 0* + 8 aq] ; Wdtkblbeoh analyzed a compound 
which gave the following formula, — [Mg 0, S 0* + 3 (Co 0, 
SO») + 28aq]; 

e. Also in an oxidized state, with Arsenic Acid and Water, 
in Cobalt Bloom [3 Co 0, As 0« + 6 aq ], and Nickelochre. 

This metal also occurs, in a small proportion, in different 
furnace products; namely, in such as are produced from ores. 
To these belong. Lead and Cobalt Speiss, the principal constituents 
of which are Nickel and Arsenic, and perhaps also many Iron, 
Lead, and Eupfer-steins, which fall with the slags, et cetera. 

Examination for Cobalt. 
Cobalt is a metal which is oxidized with great facility, and in 
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this state it imparts to the glasses of borax and microcosmic salt 
a beautiful blue oolor, both in the oxidating and reducing flames ; 
but simple and complex combinations cannot be treated in this 
manner. 

If; in the previously described minerals, selenide of lead and 
the selenide of lead and cobalt are excepted, this metal can be 
easily determined, if those which are combined with sulphur and 
arsenic are first roasted upon charcoal, and their fused assays 
treated with borax in the oxidating flama The minerals and 
products containing neither manganese nor iron, give imme- 
diately a beautiful blue glass, which, if a great addition of the 
substance is present, appears black and opaque. If a large 
quantity of manganese or iron is present, the glass in the first case 
will be Tiolet, and then green ; but if it is operated upon in the 
reducing flame, the red color of the manganese and the yellow of 
the iron disappear, the bead acquires a bottle-green tinge, and 
then becomes either pure blue from cobalt, or greenish-blue from 
iron and cobalt. If copper or nickel forms a part of the mineral, 
the oxides of these metals also dissolve in the borax, and color 
the flux so intensely that the characteristic cobalt blue is not 
perceptible. K such a glass be treated sufficiently long in the 
reducing flame, these oxides are deposited in the metallic state, 
and the blue cobalt color appears, which, if iron is at the same 
time present, is mixed with a bottle-green hua 

The selenide of lead and selenides of lead and cobalt, also 
easily fusible furnace products, in which cobalt forms only a small 
constituent, are treated alone ; but the difficultly fusible fdmace 
products are mixed with two or three times their volume of proof 
lead, and treated with borax on charcoal in the reducing flame, 
until the glass partakes of the color imparted to it by the readily 
oxidizable and non-volatile metals. If the glass be covered with 
the apex of the reducing flame, so as to allow a free access of 
atmospheric air, only cobalt, iron, and manganese oxidize, these 
dissolve in the flux, and a more certain determination is effected. 
In the treatment of a substance containing cobalt, iron, and man- 
ganese, the iron is converted into black oxide, giving a bottle- 
green color, and the manganese becomes protoxide, and dissolves 
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without coloring the flux ; therefore, the cobalt blue and bottle- 
green colors only result : the green tinge is very readily distin- 
guished from the color imparted by sesquiozide of iron, per te in 
the reducing flame, if the quantity of cobalt be very small The 
presence of cobalt can also be recognized, if a portion of the glass, 
free from metallic particles, is frised in the ring of the platinum 
wire, and the assay then treated for a short time in the oxidating 
flame. The iron in this case becomes sesquioxide, and the glass 
assumes a green color, produced by the yellow from the iron and 
the blue from the oxide of cobalt When an exceedingly minute 
quantity of cobalt is present, the glass only partakes of the ferru- 
ginous tint, which is not a£fected by a small quantity of manga- 
nese, but may be destroyed if there is much present. If the 
mineral under examination contain, besides cobalt, copper, nickel, 
bismuth, zinc, iron, antimony, and arsenic, a great part of the 
zinc, antimony, arsenic, as well as a small portion of bismuth and 
lead, — ^which is added, — ^will be volatilized, and after the substance 
is treated with borax, the copper and nickel remain behind 
unchanged. Should the glass, after subjection to a good reducing 
flame, present no cobalt or cobalto-ferruginous color, but quite a 
foreign aspect, the assay must again be heated, and during the 
fusion a small quantity of the liquid glass removed from the 
metallic bead with the forceps, and treated for a long time upon 
another part of the charcoal with the oxidating flame; the 
reducible metallic oxides are precipitated, and the glass, upon 
refrigeration, acquires only the cobalt or cobalto-ferruginous 
tinge. 



§ 6. NICKEL — Ki—Presenoe in the Mineral Kingdom, and in 
the Products of SmeUing Fumaeee. 



Nickel occurs in nature i 

a. Metallic, with Iron, in Natite Iron; with Arsenic, in 
Arsenical Nickel — Kupfemickel — [Ni, As] ; which sometimes 
contains traces of Cobalt, Iron, Manganese, and Sulphide of Lead ; 
and with a larger proportion of Arsenic, in the Weismidtel of the 
German mineralogists [Ni, 2 As] ; 
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b. In the state of a Sulphide, either per ae, or combined with 
other Sulphides, namely, in a simple combination in Sulphide of 
Nickd — Haarhiee — [Ni S] ; in compound combinations with 
Antimony and Arsenic, in Antimonial Nickel — Nickebpies- 
glanzerz ; — ^with Arsenic and Iron, in Nickelglanee [Ni, 2 S + 
Ni, 2 As] ; and as an exceedingly small constituent in Siberian 
Needle Ore; 

e. As Oxide, with Arsenic Add and Water, together with 
traces of Cobalt, Iron, and Sulphuric Acid, in Nickel Ochre 
[3 Ni 0, As 0^ + 9 ^* Further, Nickel also forms a consti- 
tuent of mimy of the products of smelting works, when the ores 
employed contain it Nickel either concentrates itself in Boh-, 
Blei-, and Gupfer-stein, in the fusion of cupriferous Silver and 
Lead ores, or it deposits as a peculiar product in combination 
with Arsenic'and other Arsenious alloys, called Lead Speiss. It 
is also found in Schwarts-kupfer, obtained fix)m the above 
mentioned ores, or as a principal constituent in combination with 
Arsenic, in the Gobalt-speiss, which is deposited in the preparation 
of Smalts. Nickel is likewise found in Speiss-cobalt, Lavendulan, 
Phnelite, Olivine, and Ghiysolite. 

. ExamifuUian for Nickel 

Th]3 examination is not difficult, provided the substance under 
investigation does not contain a combination of di£ferent-metallic 
sulphides and arsenides ; but &r more difficult and tedious when 
any complex combinations occur. The above mentioned sub- 
stances will be reviewed singly. 

Native Iron, which contains only a very small quantity of 
Nickel, should be treated with borax on charcoal, in the oxidating 
flame, until the glass becomes of such a deep green hue that it 
appears almost opaque on cooling, — as long as metallic iron is 
present, the iron dissolved cannot be perfectly raised to the state 
of sesquioxide ; — ^the undissolved iron should then be removed 
with the forceps from the fluid, and the latter subjected for a con- 
siderable time to the reducing flame. If the iron contains nickel, 
the latter will be dissolved as oxide with it, but will be again pre- 
cipitated in the metallic state by a perfect reducing flame, and 
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may be seen with the microscope in a finely-divided state, and of 
an ahnost silver white color, on the side of the bead tinged only 
with protoxide of iron. If the quantity of nickel present is so 
small, that it cannot be recognized in the metallic state by this 
method, the experiment should be repeated in the following 
manner : — ^The nickeUferous iron is to be first treated on charcoal 
with a moderately large quantity of borax, in the oxidating flame, 
until the glass is saturated ; the undissolved iron is then to be 
removed from the fluid glass, and replaced by a small piece of 
pure lead. The glass must next be subjected to a good reducing 
flame, in order to reduce the nickel so that it may form a button 
with the lead, and the whole allowed to cool. During the refrige- 
ration a part of the nickel separates and forms a pellicle, which at 
first moves about irr^ularly on the sur&ce of the still fluid lead 
button, but, on the solidification of the lead, becomes fixed, and 
when perfectly cold appears greyish-white. If the quantity of 
nickel present be not extremely minute, the whole surface of 
the button will be coated, but if the contrary be the case, a part 
only ; if none be present, the surface of the lead will be bright on 
cooling. 

The borax glass, saturated mih protoxide of iron and oxide of 
nickel, after subjecting it, with the addition of lead, to the reduc- 
ing flame, until all the oxide of nickel is reduced, can also be 
finely pulverized, and the powder treated with water in a porce- 
lain capsule over the spirit-lamp. The borax glass dissolves in the 
water, and the metallic nickel, with the protoxide of iron, remains 
behind. If the solution be then cautiously poured off", and re- 
placed by pure water, the presence of metallic nickel in the residue 
may be soon recognized, by dipping a magnetic bar a little below 
the surface of the water, and carefully observing if any metallic 
particles are attracted by it. 

The presence of Nickel in Arsenical Nickel — Kupfemickel, 
Sulphide of Nickel — Haarkies, Antimonial Nickel — ^Nickel-spies- 
glanzerz, Nickelglance, and in the Lead and Cobalt Speiss, may 
be easily detected : it is merely necessary to heat a firagment in 
a glass tube, then roast it on charcoal, and treat the roasted speci- 
men with borax in the oxidating flame, when the color of oxide of 
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nickel is obtained. If such a glass be subjected to the oxidating 
flame, the nickel will be reduced and deposited on the side of the 
bead. K the substance contains cobalt or iron, the glass becomes 
colored blue or green ; if, on the other hand, it be free from them, 
it will be colorless. When the roasted substance, which still 
generallj contains arseniate of nickel, is fused with soda and 
borax on charcoal in the reducing flame, a white metallic button 
is obtamed ; which is not, however ductile, but which is attracted 
by the magnet, and must therefore be a combination of nickel with 
arsenic, in very small proportion. The presence of nickel in these 
substances may also be recognized in the following manner : — 
The matter is fused on charcoal in the oxidating flame, until the 
greater part of the arsenic is driven off, and when antimonial 
nickel is under examination, the greater part of the antimony 
also ; the residue combines, forming slightly fuming particles. 
These grains are then treated for some time with borax in the ox- 
idating flame, in order to separate the easily oxidizable metals — 
iron and cobalt — and the whole allowed to cooL When cold, the 
grain is to be separated from the glass, and again fused on char- 
coal with borax in the oxidating flame. If the whole of the iron 
and cobalt were removed by the first treatment, the glass now ex- 
hibits the color of nickel only, but if a trace of these metals re- 
mains behind, the glass is immediately colored by their presence ; 
in this case, the treatment of the metallic particles must be per- 
formed a third time, when the proper color of oxide of nickel is 
obtained. In needle ore, as well as in cupreous iron and Bleistein, 
and in the plombiferous Eupferstein, the presence of a small trace 
of nickel may be detected in the following manner : — The sub- 
stance is to be first well roasted with carbonate of soda and borax, 
and frt)m 50 to 100 milligrammes of proof lead fused on charcoal 
in the oxidating flame. The button of lead thus obtained con- 
tains the easily reducible metals of the roasted substance, and the 
nickel also ; this may be recognized during the refrigeration of 
the button, in the way already given under the head Native Iron. 
Nickel ochre may be recognized as oxide of nickel, by its beha- 
vior to borax and microcosmic salt ; if the glass containing the 
oxide of nickel be treated on charcoal in the reducing flame, the 
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nickel will be separated in the metallic state, and the glass some- 
times shows a slight cobalt tinge. Treated with soda and borax 
together, on charcoal, nickel ochre is readily reduced to an easily 
fusible metallic button, which, on cooling, becomes white and 
brittle ; it communicates the peculiar color of nickel to the fluxes 
in the oxidating flame. 

Plombo-Nickeliferous Black Copper, which often contains a 
number of other metals, namely, arsenic, iron, zinc, antimony, and 
cobalt, when examined for nickel, must be first 4xeated with 
boracic acid on charcoal, and the glass kept always covered with 
the reducing flame, in order that the copper and nickel may not 
be dissolved, while the other metals are partly volatilized, and 
partly taken up as oxide by the acid. When the metallic button 
has been so far refined that it b^ins to be coated with a thin in- 
crustation, which consists of oxide of nickel, the process should be 
stopped, the solid copper button removed with the forceps bom 
the fluid .^lag, placed on the anvil, and struck once or twice with 
the hammer, in order to free it perfectly fix)m the dross. Though 
this button is malleable, it does not possess the color of pure 
copper, but is rather white, according as the quantity of nickel 
present is large or smalL If it be desired to examine further into 
the presence of nickel, the button must be treated with micro- 
cosmic salt, on charcoal in the oxidating flame, and the glass 
observed, whether it becomes of a beautiful green color, and whether 
it retains this tint on cooling. This green color is derived from 
the combined greenish-blue of copper and the reddish-brown of 
nickel ; in this case the greenish-blue, resulting from a large 
quantity of copper, which alone, borax glass exhibits on cooling, 
should be observed. As nickel is more oxidizable than copper, 
this beautiful green color is obtained even when the quantity of 
nickel present is very small 

The following simple and decisive method for the detection of 
nickel, when contained in large quantities of cobalt, has been 
arrived at by the German author : — Fuse in the oxidating flame, 
to a bead, a moderate quantity of borax, in the loop of a platinum 
wire, with sufficient oxide of cobalt to give an opaque glass ; re- 
move the assay, and prepare one or two similar beads, and place 
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the whole in a charcoal cavity, with a button of pure gold, weigh- 
ing from 50 to 80 milligrammes. The operator must now treat 
in the reducing flame, until he is satisfied that the whole of the 
nickel is in a metallic state ; the charcoal during the action must 
be inclined alternately backwards and forwards, so that the gold 
button may flow through the molten glass, and form an alloy with 
the reduced particles of nickel When the golden globule solidi- 
fies, it must be extracted with a forceps, placed between paper, 
and struck with a hammer so as to detach all the adhering vitre- 
ous parts. The auriferous button, which has become more or less 
grey, from the presence of nickel, and also more frangible than 
pure gold, is now to be mixed with microcosmic salt, and heated 
for some time in the oxidating flame. If the borax glass has not 
been in the first instance oversaturated with oxide of cobalt, a 
bead will be now obtained, which is colored only by oxide of 
nickel, and wiU therefore appear brownish-red while hot, and when 
cold reddish-yellow. Should portions of oxide of cobalt be also 
reduced, as the cobalt is oxidized before the nickel, either a blue 
glass, colored by oxide of cobalt, or a green one — ^if some nickel 
was also oxidized — ^will be obtained. In either case the glass 
must be separated from the button, mixed with more microcosmic 
salt, and heated in the oxidating flame until it acquires a tinge. 
If the borax glass had not been oversaturated at the commence- 
ment, the color now obtained will proceed bom nickel, although 
the oxide of cobalt contains a trace only ; but if oxide of nickel be 
not present, the microcosmic bead remains perfectly colorless. The 
auriferous button, which still contains nickel, afler treatment with 
microcosmic salt, can be obtained again in a pure state, by smelting 
the alloy on charcoal, with a quantity of pure lead, and then 
cupelling. 

§ 6. IBON—Y&^Presenee in tJie Mineral Kingdom, and in the 
Products of Smelting Furnaces, 

Iron occurs very abundantly in nature, thus : — 
a. Metallic, as Native Iron, which contains some per centage 
of Nickel ; 

6. In a state of Sulphide, as weU per se as in combination with 
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other Sulphides and Arsenides of metals ; namely, per se in 
Magnetic Iron Pyrites [Fe, 2 S + 6 (Fe, S) ] ; in Common 
Pyrites [Fe, 2 S] ; with Arsenical Iron, in Arsenical Iron \J^\ 
2 S + {cS} 2 As] ; with Sulphide of Copper, in Copper Pyrites 
[Cu S + 2 Fe S] ; and Pvrple Copper [3 Cu S + Fe« S^ ; 
with Sulphide of Antimony, in Hardingerite [3 Fe S + 2 Sb^ 
S*] ; with Sulphide of Antimony, Sulphide of Silver, Sulphide of 
Copper, and Sulphide of Zinc, in WeissgiUigerz and GraugiUi- 
gerz ; with the same Sulphides and an admixture of Sulphide of 
Arsenic, in Grey Copper \\ll%\ {I? g} + 2 (4 Cu, S) ji? P] ; 
with Sulphide of Copper and Sulphide of Arsenic, in Tennantite ; 
and with Sulphide of Copper, Sulphide of Arsenic, a little 
Sulphide of Silver, and Sulphide of Antimony, in the Copper 
Blende ; 

c. As Protoxide or Sesquiosdde, as weU per se as combined 
with Metallic Oxides and Water ; namely, as pure Oxide, in 
Specular Iron [Fe* 0'] — Red Ironstone, Bloodstone; — ^as Oxide, 
combined with Water, and often with small quantities of Oxide of 
Manganese and Silicic Acid, in Broion Iron Ore and Bog Iron 
Ore [2 Fe* 0' + 3 H 0], which last contains some Silicic and 
Phosphoric Acids; as Oxide, contaminated with earthy sub- 
stances, in ArgiUaoeous Iron Stone — Thoneisenstein ; — ^as Black 
Oxide, with a very small admixture of Magnesia, in Oaddtdated 
Iron Ore [Fe -f Fe* 0«] ; as Oxide, with Oxide of Chromium, 

Alumina, and Magnesia, in Chromate of Iron [Sgo} + IS? o'] J 
as Sesquioxide, with Oxide of Zinc, and Protoxide of Manganese, 
in Franklinite or Dodecahedral Iron Ore; and as Protoxide, 
with Oidde of Zinc, Alumina, Magnesia, and a very little Silicic 
Acid, in AtUomolite ; 

d. As Protoxide, with Titanic Acid, in various degrees of satu- 
ration in Titaniferotis Oxidulated Iron, Crichtonite, Menacca- 
nite, Nigrin, Iserine, Ihnenite, et cetera; 

e. As Protoxide, with Tungstic Acid and Tungstate of Prot- 
oxide of Manganese, in Wolfram ; 

f As Sesquioxide, with Arsenic Acid and Water, in Skorodite ; 
as Black Oxide, with Arsenic Add and Water, in Arseniate of 
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Inmr-^XJube Or^3 Fe 0, As 0* + 3 Pe« 0^ 2 As 0» + 
18 aq ] ; as Sesqtiioxide, with Aisenic Add and Water, in Pitchy 
Irm Ore [2 Fe« 0^ As 0* + 12 H 0] ; 

g. As Protoxide, with Carbonic Acid, and often with Car- 
bonate of Protoxide of Manganese, with traces of Lune, Mag- 
nesia, and Water, in Spathose Irony the general formula 
of which may be expressed by the following symbol — 

CO*]; 

A. As Protoxide, with Sulphuric Acid and Water, in Native 
Gre&n Vitriol [Fe 0, S 0* + 6 aq ] ; as Oxide, with Sulphuric 
Add and Water, in Vitriol-oker [2 Fe« 0» S 0> -h 6 aq ] ; 

f . As Protoxide, ¥rith Phosphoric Acid and Water, in Phosphate 
ofirm [8 Fe 0, 3 P 0« + 16 aq ] or [3 Fe 0, P 0« -h 6 aq] ; 
as Protoxide, with Phosphoric Acid, and Phosphate of Protoxide 
of Manganese, with an admixture of Phosphate of lime, in 
Triflite ; as Oxide, with Phosphoric Acid and Water, in Grunei- 
sentftein; and as Oxide, with Phosphoric Acid, Phosphate of 
Alumina, small quantities of Silicic and Hydrofluoric Acids, Lime, 
and Water, in Kakozene ; 

k. In the oxidized state, with Silidc and Silicious combinations ; 
namely, as Protoxide, in Hisingeritey Sideroschitolite, and Chhro- 
phaeite; — ^Bebzslius considers these three Silicates as simple, in 
which the intermingled substances are to be looked upon as extrar 
neous ; — as Protoxide, with Silicate of Protoxide of Manganese, Pro- 
tochloride of Iron and Water, in Pyrosmalite ; as Protoxide, with 
Water and a little Alumina, in Chamoisite ; as Protoxide, with 
Lime, Protoxide of Manganese, and Sesquioxide of Iron, in 
Liemite [2{5?;g;g}gl( + 2 Fe« 0», Si 0«] ; as Protoxide, with 
Soda, Water, and a little Lime, in Krokydolite ; as Sesquioxide, 
with Water, and a little Protoxide of Manganese and Alumina, in 
Chhropal; as Sesquioxide or Protoxide, with Protoxide of Man- 
ganese, and generally with a little Alumina, Lime, and Magnesia, 
in many Garnets ; as Sesquioxide, with a little Peroxide of Man- 
ganese, and lime, in Achmite; as Protoxide, with Magnesia, and 
sometimes with the Oxides of Nickel and Manganese, in Chryso- 
lite BJid'Ottmne; as Protoxide, with Protoxide of Cerium and 
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Tttria, m Gadolinite ; and as a secondary constitaent in a num- 
ber of other Silicates. Iron is met with in Eyrosite, Stembergite 
Cronstedtite, Humboldtite, Arsenioderite, Wurfelerz, Symplesite, 
Tantalite, Thuringite, Fajalite, Stilpnomelan, Finguite, EnebeUte, 
Nontronite, Anthosiderite, Eisengranate, Bhodalite, Triphyline, 
Tetraphyline, Vivianite, Delvauzite, Eisenapatite, Heteposdte, 
Huraulite and Fibroferrite. 

It also occurs in many furnace products, from Silver, Lead, 
Copper, and Tin ores, and in most slags, either as a principal or 
secondary ingredient. It would be superfluous to allude further 
to these products, as a part of the iron contained in the ores to be 
smelted, and the raw products which are to undergo further opera- 
tions, is generally so long retained by them, that its presence can 
be detected even in Black Copper and Tin. 

Examination for Iron. 

The test for Iron is, that the sesquioxide, as well as the prot- 
oxide, communicates a peculiar color to borax and microcosmic 
salt, and that the iron is with difficulty separated from both these 
fluxes in a metallic state only. The operator should consider 
whether he has to do with metallic alloys alone, or combinations 
of metal with arsenic, or with oxides. If the substance imder exa- 
mioation be of pure metallic alloys, composed of difficultly fusi- 
ble metals, it should be frised with borax on charcoal, in the oxi- 
dating flame, until the operator is certain that, besides other 
metallic oxides, protoxide or sesquioxide of iron has been dis- 
solved also. If the compounds, however, contain much lead, tin, 
bismuth, antimony, or zinc, and readily fiise, the reducing flame 
should be employed ; the flame should be principally directed on 
the glass, in order that too much of the latter metals may not be 
oxidized and dissolved. In both cases the glass, while still soft» 
is either removed from the metallic particle, and treated on any 
other part of the charcoal, in the reducing flame, — ^where the 
easily reducible metals will be separated, and the borax glass 
appear colored of a bottle-green, from the black oxide of iron, 
provided only oxide of cobalt prevents the reaction,-^r it is im- 
mediately treated, together with the particles of alloy, in a pure 
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strong redadoDg flame, when the reducible metals which may 
happen to he dissolved are also precipitated in the metallic state, 
and again combine with the remainder of the alloy. If the alloy 
contain much tin, or if the bottle-green glass be treated on 
another part of the charcoal, with a particle of tin, for a few mo- 
ments, in the reducing flame, the iron will be perfectly reduced to 
the state of protoxide, and the glass, on cooling, will be of a pure 
vitriol-green color. 

If the borax exhibits a blue color, instead of the proper vitriol- 
green of protoxide of iron, oxide of cobalt is present, which 
destroys the iron tint. In this case the glass must be again 
softened in the reducing flame, the greater part of it removed 
from the charcoal with the forceps, but without taking any of the 
metal with it, and fused in the loop of the platinum wire. If the 
color is now so deep that the glass is almost opaque, it must be 
flattened with the forceps while still soft, a part of it struck on 
the anvil, and the portion still adhering diluted with more borax. 
The first thing then to be done, is to fuse the glass in the oxidat- 
ing flame, until the protoxide of iron present is converted into the 
sesquioxide, and the glass is colored, while warm, of a brownish- 
red or yellow. If the glass contains only a slight trace of sesqui- 
oxide of iron, it appears green while hot, and pure blue when cold. 
If the quantity of iron be somewhat considerable, the glass will be 
dark green while hot, and when cold, of a beautiful green, 
because sesquioxide of iron, when not in excess, communicates to 
borax glass a yellow color when cold. 

The combination of metals with sulphur and arsenic can be 
examined for iron in two ways. According to the first method, 
the specimen should be roasted on charcoal ; small portions are 
then to be gradually dissolved in borax, on the platinum wire in 
the oxidating flame, and the glass examined while hot and when 
cold, in order to see if it displays any color. The proper iron 
tint is obtained immediately, with many of these compounds, 
which contain only metals whose oxides do not produce very 
intense colors ; with many others, it is not however obtained, as, 
for example, those which contain copper, but on the contrary a 
green color results, which becomes lighter during the refrigeration, 

N 
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and when cold, possesses a color composed of the jdlow of oxide 
of iron, and the blue of oxide of copper. In this case the glass 
must be shaken from the platinum wire— -see page 67, — and 
treated on charcoal in the reducing flame until the copper sepa- 
rates, and the glass exhibits the peculiar bottle-green tint of black 
oxide of iron, if oxide of cobalt is not present at the same time. 
The bottle-green glass can also be treated with tin, in order to 
recognise the vitriol-green color of iron. The second method is as 
follows : — The pulverized substance is mixed with proof lead and 
borax, and the whole fused on charcoal in the reducing flame, 
until the borax glass is colored by the difficultly reducible metab 
present. In the commencement, the mixture should be covered 
with the reducing flame ; but as soon as the borax has run to a 
globule, the flame should be directed only on the latter, and free 
access of air allowed to the fiised metal. 

Compounds whidi readily fuse on charcoal, per m, can be 
treated without proof lead. An exceedingly small quantity of 
iron may in this way be detected in many Lead-Glances, particu- 
larly when the glass is treated with tin. If the borax exhibits a 
blue instead of a green color, the glass must be further treated in 
the maimer mentioned above for the metallic compounds. 

In the compounds of oxide of iron with other metals, or 
with earths and adds, the iron is also best detected by fusion 
with borax. 

Such compoimds as may be supposed to contain ndther oxides 
of copper, nickel, chromium, nor uranium, should be dissolved 
with borax on the platinum wire, in the oxidating flame, and the 
colored bead examined while hot, and also during the refrigera- 
tion ; if it exhibits the color of iron, or of iron and cobalt 
together, which has been already noticed, the examination is 
complete ; but if it presents another color, as violet passing into 
red, the glass must be Ideated for some time longer in the reducing 
flame, by which the violet which is derived from manganese dis- 
appears, and the bottle-green color of black oxide of iron remains^ 
If such a substance contains much manganese, the glass treated 
in the oxidating flame will be a perfect dark red while hot, and 
red when cold: In this case it is not possible to convert the 
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manganese into protoxide on the platinum wire, it should there- 
fore be removed from the wire to charcoal, and treated with tin, 
when the color of the manganese disappears, and the vitriol-green 
color of the protoxide alone remains, if oxide of cobalt is not 
present 

If a substance contains cobalt also, besides iron and oxide of 
manganese, the glass treated with the oxidating flame appears 
more or less of a dark violet color, which becomes, when held 
for a short time in the reducing flame, green while hot, and blue 
when cold ; for example, this is the case with brown earthy 
cobalt, which really consists of oxide of cobalt and hydrate of 
oxide of manganese, but which is contaminated with oxide of 
iron. In a combination of much oxide of manganese, and oxide 
of cobalt, with very little oxide of iron, the last may be readily 
detected by fusing the substance with bisulphate of potassa, 
dissolving the resulting mass in water, adding a few spoonfuls of 
chloride of ammonium to the solution, warming the whole, and, 
when the salt is liquefied, precipitating the oxide of iron by 
ammonia. If the iron exists in the substance as protoxide, a 
few drops of nitric acid should be added to the sulphuric acid 
solution, and the whole warmed, in order to convert the protoxide 
into the sesquioxide. The oxide of iron can then be filtered 
fix)m the solution, edulcorated, and tested with borax on the 
platinum wire. If the mineral under examination contains 
oxide of copper or nickel, it is always better to dissolve it with 
borax on charcoal, in the oxidating flame, then treat it in 
the reducing flame, in order to separate the copper and nickel 
in the metallic state, and thus obtain the proper ferruginous 
tint alone. If a blue glass is obtained, it must be re-oxidized 
on the platinum wire, in the way already mentioned. When 
such a substance contains oxide of chromium, a green glass is 
obtained with borax, which shows the presence of chromium 
only. In such cases, the substance must either be mixed with 
three parts of saltpetre and one of borax, this mixture gradually 
fused in the loop of the platinum wire, the chromate of potassa 
thus formed dissolved in water, and the residue, after edulcoration 
with water, dissolved with borax on a platinum wire, when the 
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proper color of iron wiU be obtained, provided no other colored 
oxide be present, and all the oxide of chromium removed ; or the 
iron can be reduced hj carbonate of soda on charcoal, and the 
metal obtained by rubbing the glass in a mortar, and separating 
the nonmetallic parts. If the substance contains uranium, the 
ferruginous color will also be obtained, but it will not proceed 
from the iron alone, but partly from uranium, which yields al- 
most the same color as iron. To obtain the proper color of iron, 
the substance should be melted with bisulphate of potassa, the 
fused mass dissolved in water, the protoxides of iron and uranium 
present converted into sesquioxides, by heating the solution with 
a few drops of nitric acid, and an excess of carbonate of ammonia 
added. The oxide of uranium, which is at first precipitated 
along with the oxide of iron, redissolves, so that the latter can 
be obtained by filtration, and, after washing well with water, 
may be tested with borax. When the ammoniacal solution is 
boiled, the oxide of uranium falls as a yellow powder, and can 
also be tested before the Blowpipe, being easily recognized with 
microcosmic salt. 

If the substance contains tungstic or titanic acids, the proper 
color of oxide of iron is obtained with borax and microcosmic 
salt, in the oxidating flame, as both these acids yield only a slight 
yellow color ; in the reducing flame, on the other hand, the 
microcosmic salt glass becomes, during the refirigeration, more or 
less of a blood-red color. 

The following method for distinguishing protoxide of iron firom 
the sesquioxide, is given by Chapman, in the Chemical Gazette : — 

A very minute quantity of oxide of copper is to be dissolved 
in a bead of borax on the platinum wire until the glass acquires 
a slight coloration ; the substance under examination now being 
added to it, the whole is subjected, for an instant only, to the 
reducing flame, when if protoxide of iron was present in the 
assay-matter, the oxide of copper will be reduced to suboxide, 
forming small red spots or streaks which become visible as the 
glass cools. The oxide of iron is converted into sesquioxide at 
the expense of the oxygen of the copper. 

In the above experiment, if the glass were exposed for too long 
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a time, the oxide of copper might be reduced even if the subBtance 
under examination contained only sesquioxide of iron, as this 
would be converted hj the flame into protoxide, and thus act, as 
before stated, on the oxide of copper ; and if, furthermore, this 
latter substance were contamed in too large a quantity in the 
borax glass, it might become reduced by the sole action of the 
flame, and thus give rise to an error. To obviate, therefore, all 
doubt as to the presence or absence of protoxide of iron, the same 
authority proposes that the operation should be conducted in a 
difiierent manner, which gives certain resulta 

The borax bead must be colored by a sufficient quantity of 
oxide of copper to render it of a fine blue color, but transparent 
when cold. To this the substance under examination in powder 
must be added, and the bead exposed for a moment, or until the 
iron compound begins to dissolve, in the oxidating flame. If ses- 
quioxide of iron alone be present, the glass will remain trans- 
parent, and of a green or bluish-green color ; but if, on the con- 
trary, the iron is in the state of protoxide, the glass on cooling 
will be marked with opaque-red patches, due to the reduction of 
oxide of copper into suboxide, as before explained. Care must be 
taken not to continue the blast too long, otherwise the suboxide 
of copper might again be oxidized, and the whole of the prot- 
oxide of iron converted into sesquioxide. After one or two trials, 
however, no error can possibly arise. The reactions are not pre- 
vented by the presence of silicic or other acids. 

§ 7. CADMIUM— Cd—Presenee in the Mineral Kingdom, 

Cadmium occurs only in Zinc Ores, thus : — 

a. As Sulphide, in many Zinc-blendes; for example, in Green- 
ockite, and in the Splendent fibrous Blende, from Frzibram, and, 

b. As Oxide, in combination with Carbonic Add, in Silidaus 
Oande of Zinc or GaJmei, 

The quantity present does not, however, exceed from one to 
four per cent, either in the Blendes or in the GalmeL 

Exasninationfor Cadmium, 
This metal can only be recognized as oxide before the Blow- 
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pipe, owing to its volatility. The cadmifisrotis mineral should be 
heated for some time in a pulverized state, on charcoal, in the 
reducing flame, by which the metallic cadmium is volatilized, and, 
in contact with the air, is immediately re-oxidized. The greatest 
part of this oxide deports on the charcoal, and, when perfectly 
cold, may be recognized by its reddish-brown color ; in a thin 
crust, however, it appears only yellow. When the quantity of 
cadmium present is not more than one per cent, it is generally 
difficult to obtain a sublimate of oxide of cadmium in this way ; 
but if the powdered mineral be mixed with carbonate of soda, and 
this mixture treated for a few moments on charcoal, in the re- 
ducing flame, a veiy evident sublimate of oxide of cadmium is 
obtamed. If the blast be continued too long, a part of the zmc, 
will also be volatilized, and will likewise deposit as oxide on the 
charcoal. The oidde of cadmium is, however, always deposited 
further from the assay than the zinc, and may be very easily dis- 
tinguished. 

§ 8. LEAD — Pb — Presence in the Mineral Kingdotn, and in the pro- 
duets of Smelting Furnaces. 

Lead is pretty generally distributed in nature. It is found : — 

a. Metallic, in combination with other metals, exempli gratia, 
with Tellurium, in Black Tellurium — Pyramidal Tellurium 
Glance — [Pb Te] mechanically mixed with Sulphides of Lead 
and Gold; with Tellurium, Gold, and Silver, in Yellow Tel- 
lurium [Ag Te -f 2 (Pb, Te) + 3 (2 An, 3 Te) ] ; with Sele- 
nium, in Selenide of Lead, which often contains a trace of Cobalt; 
with Selenium and Copper, in Selenide of Lead and Copper [Pb 
Se -♦- Cu Se], and Selenide of Copper and Lead [2 (Pb Se) + 
Cu Se] ; and with Selenium and Mercury, in Selenide of Lead 
and Mercury [Pb Se mixed with Hg Se] ; 

b. As Sulphide alone, and in combination with other metallic 
sulphides, namely : per se in Lead Glance [Pb S] ; with Anti- 
mony and traces of Iron, Zinc, and Copper, in Jamesonite — Axo- 
tomoug Antimony Glance— [2 (Pb S, Sb 3 S) + Pb S] ; with 
Antimony and Copper, in Baumanite [3 (Cu S) + Sb 3 S + 2 
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(3 Pb 3 8 + Sb 3 S) ] ; with Bismuth, aad a little Iron and 
Copper, in Phmibo-'Gttprifer(>UB Sulphide of Bismuth ; with 
Antimony and a small quantity of Copper, in Zinkenite [Fb S 
+ Sb 3 S] ; and with Bismuth, Copper, and a very small quan* 
tity of Tellurium and Nickel, in Siberian Needle Ore [Cu S, Bi 
S + 2 (Pb S, Bi S) ] ; 

e. In combination with Chlorine ; as in Chloride of Lead--^ 
CotunnitOy from VesuTius — [Pb CI] ; and the Bcteie Chloride of 
Lead [Pb CI + 2 Pb 0], from the Mendip hills of Somersetshire ; 

(2. In an oxidized state, with Alumina and Water, in Flomb- 
gonme— Hydrous Aluminate of Lead— [Pb 0, 2 Al« 0» + 6 aq] ; 
and, 

«. As an Oxide, with Adds, partly alone, and partly combined 
with other Metallic Salts, eaempli gratia^ 

1 With Carbonic Add, in White Lead Ore—WeisMeiersy— 
[Pb 0, C 0«] ; and in Black Lead Ore—Schwarzbleierz,—ot 
the same compodtion, only containing a small proportion of free 
Carbon ; also in Earthy Carbonate of Lead — Bleierde^ — ^which 
is mixed with Alumina, Silica, and Sesquioxide of Iron ; 

^ With Sulphuric Acid, and about two per cent of Water, in 
NaHw Sulphate of Lead [Pb 0, S 0^ ; 

' With Arsenic or Phosphoric Acid, and Chloride of Lead, in 
Brawn and Green Arsenical Lead Ores [Pb CI + 3 (3 Pb 0, 
AsO*)]; 

* With Chromic Add, in Prismatic Lead Spar — Chromate of 
Lead — [Pb 0, Cr 0*] ; with Chromic Add and Chromate of 
Copper, in Vauquelinite — ffemi-Prismatic Olive Malachite — 
[3 Cu 0, 2 Cr 0» + 2 (3 Pb 0, 2 Cr 0«) ] ; 

^ With Molybdic Add, in Molybdate of Lead — Gelbbleirz — 
[Pb 0, Mo 0^] ; 

^ With Tungstic Add, in Scheditine — Tungstate of Lead — 
[Pb 0, W 0«] ; and 

7 With Vanadic Add, in VaohodiaU of Lead — Vanadiniferous 
Lead Spar— {2 Pb + Pb Q + 3 Pb 0, 2 V 0»] ; 

Further, Lead forms an essential, and also an accompanying 
constituent in many furnace products : — 

a. Metallic, combined with other Metab; exempli groHa^ 
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with Silver, in WorHMble Lead; with Copper, as Plambifmmi 
Black Copper — Bleiisches Sehwartzlmp/ery — et cetera. 

b. In the state of Sulphide, combined with other Metallic 
Sulphides, as for example : with Sulphide of Iron, in BleUtein ; 
with Sulphide of Copper, in Bleiiachen Kup/entein; and, ac^ 
cording to the nature of the ores smelted, mixed also with yarious 
other MetaUic Sulphides, in Tutty, et cetera. Lead is likewise 
found in Eilbrickenite, Geokronite, Boulangerite, Federerz, Bleis- 
chimmer, Plagionite, Kobellite, Weissgiltigerz, Bleihomerz, Bleig- 
Ifitte, Schwerbleierz, Nussierite, Melanochroite, and WeikbleL 

0. In an oxidized state, to which belongs GliUte — Lithfxrge — 
and the Abetrich, a greyish froth which is raked off the sur&ce 
of the Workable Lead^ in the process of extracfcing Silyer there- 
from. The Lead is first melted at a low heat, when the Abttrichy 
which is composed for the most part of Sulphides of Lead, Anti- 
mony, et cetera, separates. Further, the Cupel Grounds saturated 
with Oxide of Lead, obtained in the refinement of Lead for Silver, 
which fiedl in the melting of Plombi/erous SchlichSy — ^metallic 
slimes obtained in the washing of powdered ores. 

Examination for Lead. 

The qualitative examination for Lead is very readily performed, 
in the following manner : 

When plombiferous compounds, which are met with in nature 
and furnace products, are treated on charcoal, in the oxidating 
flame, they give a sublimate which is very easily recognized. 
Other easily volatilized metals, which may be in combination 
with the lead, either fume away entirely, or else deposit an oxide 
upon the support. The oxide of lead sublimate, which is dark 
lemon-yellow while hot, and sulphur-yellow when cold, deposits 
nearer to the assay than the sublimates of some other metallic 
oxides, namely, those of tellurium, selenium, antimony, and 
arsenic, and is by this means distinguished. Should zinc also 
be an ingredient, the sublimate of oxide of lead will probably be 
contaminated with a quantity of the oxide of this metal, but the 
sulphur-yellow color of the lead deposit cannot, however, be mis- 
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taken, when the assay has peifecdy cooled. Plombiferous sul- 
phur compounds can be examined for lead by two methods. 
Either by treating them in the reducing flame on charcoal, with 
a small addition of borax to separate the iron, and obtain a lead 
sublimate, or by roasting the sample moderately on charcoal, and 
reducing with soda, when the lead is obtained pure by sifting the 
assay from carbonaceous matters, et cetera. If the substance 
contains bismuth, a deposit of this oxide will ensue in the first 
treatfaient, but it is darker than the oxide of lead ; and in the 
second a friable metal is obtained, which, when the bismuth is 
present in an appreciable quantity, is supposed not to be lead 
Should this occur, the substance must be smelted with bisulphate 
of potassa, as given under the head of Bismuth. The sulphate of 
lead procured in this manipulation is heated with soda on char- 
coal, by which means the pure, metal, and an oxide of lead sub- 
limate is obtained. If much copper had also been present, black 
copper would result in the second method, but being so diafliTnil^r 
from the oxide of lead, no mistake could occur in the discximi- 
nation. 

Combinations of lead with chlorine, and substances which con- 
tain the lead in an oxidized state, with other metallic oxides, 
earths, or adds, must always be treated with soda on charcoal, in 
the reducing flame. By this means, metallic and oxide of lead 
are produced, which may be procured on sifting the pyrognostic 
residue from scoriae. Should impure lead be obtained by this 
method, there must have been other metallic oxides present in 
the specimen ; therefore, to insure an infallible test of the pre- 
sence of this metal, the assay must be treated for a long time in 
the oxidating flame, when the characteristic lead sublimate is 
procured. 

§ 9. BISMUTH'-Bi'-Pregenee in the Mineral Kingdom, and in the 
products of Smelting Fumaees. 

Bismuth is found in nature : — 

a. Metallic, as Natite Bismuth [Bi], which generally contains 
a veiy small quantity of Arsenic ; with Tellurium, Sulphur, and 
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a trace of Selenium, in TMwric Bitmuih [Bi 8 + (Bi, Te) ] ; 
and also as a small ingredient in a compound of Aisenic^ Cobalt, 
Iron, and a little Copper, Nickel, and Sulphur, with a trace of 
Manganese, in Bumuih Cobalt Ore, from Schneebeig ; 

b. lu the state of Sulphide, per ee, and also in combinatioii 
with other Metallic Sulphides, namely : per m, in BUmuA 
Glance [Bi S] ; with Copper, in Cupreous Biemuth — CuprifercuB 
Sulphide of Bismuti^S (Cu S) + 2 Bi, 3 S] ; with Lead, 
Copper, a Httile Nickel and Tellurium, in Siberian Needle Ore ; 
and with Lead, Silver, a little Iron and Copper, in BitmuMc 
Siher; 

a As an Oxide in Bismuth Ochre [Bi C] ; with, probably, 
traces of Iron and Copper ; and also as an Oxide, with Carbonic 
Acid and Water, mixed with a little Sesquioxide of Iron, Alu- 
mina, and Silica, in Carbonate ofpismuA. 

This metal sometimes presents itself as a secondary ingredient 
in many furnace products. It is found, for example, more or 
less in the metallic state, in many Cobalt Speiseea, if the Cobalt 
Ores employed for the preparation of Smalt are not free from 
BismutL Smalt — Silicate of Cobalt — ^is prepared in a pure 
state by precipitating Sulphate of Cobalt with Silicate of Fotassa. 
It is manufBMstuied in very large quantities in Saxony. 

JSxamnaiianfor BwmUh. 

The simplest method for detecting Bismuth in the above-men- 
tioned minerals and Cobalt-Speiss, is by treating those substanceB 
which contain bismuth as a metal, with or without sulphur, com- 
bined with a small portion of borax, on charcoal in the oxidating 
or reducing flame ; and those which contain this metal in an ox- 
idized state, treated with soda, likewise on charcoal in the reduc- 
ing flame. The bismuth, which is either already met with in a 
metallic state, or is reduced by soda, sublimes by d^rees, and 
coats the charcoal with an oxide, which, while hot, appears dark 
orange-yellow, and on perfectly cooling, citron-ydlow. 

If the substance at the same time contains much lead, the 
color of the deposit is lighter, and very similar to the lead sub- 
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limate ; this oocors with the Sibetiaii Needle Ore. In such 
cftseS) the presence of bismuth cannot be ascertained with cer- 
tainty by the previous method, and it is neoessaiy to lecur to 
other methods of procedure. 

The first is : — ^The substance is roasted, — ^if it contains sulphur 
or arsenic, it is preferable to perform this experiment in a glass 
tube, to drive these off as much as possible, because it sinters 
readily on charcoal, — dissolved in microcosmic salt by the aid of 
the oxidating flame, and the glass treated with tin for a short 
time in the reducing flame. K the quantity of bismuth is so 
small that it contains less than a fourth part of the lead present 
«in the substance, the microcosmic salt will be colored, on per- 
fectly cooUng, dark grey, and become ultimately opaque. As 
oxide of antimony produces the same reaction with tin in micro- 
cosmic salt, it is necessary that the absence of antimony be ascer- 
tained by a preliminary examination of this metal' If the sub- 
stance, besides bismuth, also contains copper, the microcosmic 
salt becomes on cooling brownish-grey, nearly black, and opaque. 

During the roasting of a substance, very rich with bismuth, in 
a glass tube, a yellowish-white sublimate is generally formed 
close to the assay, and even on the undermost part of the tube 
which melts in a strong flame to brownish orbides ; which, on 
cooling are transparent, and of a yellow color. This deposit 
consists of oxide of bismutL 

The second method is the following, if the bismuth present is 
exceedingly small, and the lead not distinct : — The substance is 
well roasted in a powdered state, the heated mass fused in a pla- 
tinum spoon, with bisulphate of potassa, and the residual matter 
treated with water in a porcelain basin, over the flame of the 
lamp, till solution takes place. By this means the sulphate of 
potassa and other soluble sulphates are dissolved, whfle basic 
sulphates of lead and bismuth remain. The supernatant liquor 
is decanted cautiously, the residue again treated with distilled 
water, a few drops of nitric acid added, and the whole heated. 
The stdphate of bismuth dissolves, while the sulphate of lead 
remains behind. If both salts be then separated by filtration, 
and the oxide of bismuth precipitated from the solution by micro^ 
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cosmic salt, wiiih lihe application of heat, a white precipitate is 
obtained, which dissolves either colorless or yellowish, in micro- 
cosmic salt : but the glass, when treated with tin in the reducing 
flame, on charcoal, assumes a dark greyish color on cooling, and 
behaves precisely like oxide of bismutL 

The artificially prepared metallic nickel, on a laige scale, is not 
always free from bismuth ; should an operator, therefore, wish to 
determine a small admixture of bismuth in the nickel, before the 
Blowpipe, he must mix one part of the finely divided sample with 
two parts of saltpetre, and treat on a platinum wire in the oxidating 
flame. The pyrognostic assay, which consists of potassa, oxide of 
nickel, and oxide of bismuth, is detached &om the wire, and . 
treated for some time on charcoal in the reducing flame. The 
oxide of bismuth is very readily reduced by this means; the 
metallic bismuth sublimes, and coats the charcoal with an oxide. 

§ 10. URANIUM— V^Presenee in the Mineral Kingdom. 

Uranium, which is an exceedingly rare metal, occurs in nature 
in an oxidized state : — 

a. As friable and compact Hydrate of the Sesquioxide of 
Uranium, the last of which is mixed with Lime and Oxide of 
Lead ; the two varieties are called Uran OcJvre ; 

& As an Oxide, with Phosphoric Acid, and Phosphate of Lime, 
in Urcmite [3 Ca 0, P 0* + 2 (U« 0», P 0«) + 24 aq] mixed 
with [3 Ba 0, P 0^] ; in an oxidized state, with Phosphoric Acid, 
and Phosphate of Copper, in Chcdkolite — Green Uranite — [3 Cu 
0, P 0« + 2 (U« 0», P 0^ + 24 aq] ; 

c. As Protoxide, with Titanic Acid, Lime, Oxide of Cerium, 
Protoxide of Manganese, Sesquioxide of Iron, Oxide of Tin, 
Water, and traces of Hydrofluoric Acid and Magnesia, in Pyro- 
chlore, from Fredrikswam — ^Wohleb's analysis ; 

d. As Sesquioxide, with Tantalic Acid and Yttria, in Yellow 
YUrihTantalite [3 Y {SgS] ; and, 

e. As Protoxide, with Silicic Acid, and traces of Sesquioxide of 
Iron, Sulphide of Lead, and Oxide of Cobalt, in Pitch-Blende — 
Uran-Pecherz — [3 U 0, 2 Si 0«]. Uranium is also found in 
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Pechuran, UTanvitriol, Uranbloom, Uranotantalum, Fergusonite, 
Enxenite, Polykras, and Thorite. 

Examination for Uranium, 

In the previously described minerals, with the exception of 
Ghalkolite and Pyrochlore, uranium is determined by treating them 
in a powdered state with microcosmic salt, upon platinum wire, 
as well in the oxidating as in the reducing flame. — See pages 92, 
93, Table 11. 

P^rochlore,on account of its containing a considerable quantity of 
titanic acid and iron, destroys the colors given by uranium in the 
reducing flame ; the glass, upon cooling, becomes blood-red. In 
the oxidating flame, however, the microcosmic salt bead becomes 
greenish upon refrigeration, but is contaminated with yellow. When 
the substance contains only a small quantity of uranium, and much 
iron, the ferruginous reaction is given both with borax and micro- 
cosmic salt ; therefore, the sample must be fiised with bisulphate 
of potassa, the residue dissolved in water, nitric add added to 
convert the iron and uranium into sesquioxides, and then car- 
bonate of ammonia poured into the liquid for their separation, — 
which is treated of under Iron. 

If the mineral contains oxide of copper, as is the case with the 
Ghalkolite, from Cornwall, a green glass is also obtained with 
borax and microcosmic salt, in the oxidating flame. As minerals 
containing prot- and sesquioxide of iron, and oxide of copper, 
without uranium, give a similar reaction to the above substances, 
when examined for this metal, they must be submitted to a dif- 
ferent treatment The substance is to be smelted with carbonate 
of soda and borax, with an addition of lead, upon charcoal in the 
reducing flame, until the whole, of the copper is reduced and 
alloyed with the lead. 

The glass, when cold, must be pulverized, treated with hydro- 
chloric acid and water, the protoxides of uraniimi and iron, if pre- 
sent, converted into sesquioxides, by the addition of a few drops 
of nitric acid, and then carbonate of ammonia added in excess, 
and the subsequent part of the process conducted in the same 
manner as mentioned under the head of Iron. According to 
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Lbsbig, Uranium may be extracted from Pitch-blende — ^a variety 
of Uran Ochre — ^by the foUo^ring process : — ^After heating the 
mineral to redness, and reducing it to an impalpable powder, it is 
digested in pure nitric add, diluted with four parts of water, taking 
the precaution to employ a larger quantity of the mineral than the 
acid added can dissolve. By this process, the protoxide of 
uranium is converted into sesquioxide, which unites with the 
nitric acid, almost to the total exclusion of the iron. A current 
of sulphide of hydrogen gas is then transmitted through the 
menstruum, in order to separate lead and copper, the sulphides of 
which are always present in Fitch-blende. The solution is boiled 
to expel any free acid, and after being concentrated by evapora- 
tion, is allowed to repose. The nitrate of sesquioxide of uranium 
crystallizes out in flattened four-sided prisms, of a beautiful lemon-* 
yellow color. 

The sesquioxide of uranium is employed in the arts, for im- 
parting a fine orange color to porcelain, et cetera, 

§ 11. COPPER— Cu— Presence in the Mineral Kingdom, and in 
the products of Smelting Furnaces. 

This metal is foimd very abundantly in nature : — 

a. Metallic, aife Native Copper [Cu] ; 

6. With Selenium, as well per se, as with other Selenides 
namely, jwr se, in Selenide of Copper [2 Cu Se] ; with Lead, in 
Selenide of Copper and Lead, and Selenide of Lead and Copper ; 
and with Silver, et cetera^ in Eukairite — from the Greek, signify- 
ing opportune ; in allusion to its discovery just as Bebzelius had 
completed his examination of Selenium — [2 Cu Se -j- Ag Se] ; 

e. In the state of Sulphide, alone, and in combination with 
other metallic sulphides, namely, per se, as Vitreous Copper — 
Kupfer-glanz — [Cu S], which generally contains traces of Iron 
and Lead ; with Iron, in Purple Copper — Bunt-kupfererz — and 
Copper Pyrites ; with Arsenic and Iron, in Tennantite [J cu s 1 2 As, 
3 S + 2 (4 Cu, 4 S, 2 As, 3 8] ; with Silver and a little Iron, 
in Argentiferous Copper Glance — SUberhupfer-glanz — [Cu S + 
Ag S] ; with Arsenic, Iron, a little Antimony and Silver, in 
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Copper Blendes ; with Tin, and a little Iron, in Tin Pyrites [Cu 
S + Sn S] ;— the best formula for Tin Pyrites [Jl^l} Sn 2 S 
+ 2 (Cu S) + Sn 2 8] — ^with Antimony, Silver, Iron, and Zinc, 
in Weissffilitifferz, a mechanical mixture of Brittle Sulphide of 
Siher with Crrey Antimony, et cetera ; with the Sulphides of the 
same Metals and Sulphide of Arsenic, in Grey Copper ; with 
Antimony and Silver, in Antimonial Grey Copper ; and with 
Lead, Antimony, and a little Iron, in Boumonite; mih. Silver, 
a little Iron and Arsenic, in Gansekotkigerz ; with Bismuth, in 
Cupreous Bismuth ; and with Bismuth, Lead, a little Nickel, and 
Tellurium, in Siberian Needle Ore ; 

d. In an Oxidized state, either alone or in combination with 
other Metallic Oxides and Water, namely : as Suboxide, in Red 
Oaride of Copper — Mothkupfererz — [Cu« 0] ; as Oxide with Ses- 
quioxideof Manganese and Water, in Cupreous Manganese — 

Kupfer-^manganm^z—^^^^ | + 3 (2 Mn« 0^ + 3 (H 0) ] ; 

and as an Oxide, with a little Peroxide of Manganese, Iron, and 
Water, in Native Oxide of Copper [Cu 0] ; 

^. As an Oxide, in combination with Chloride of Copper in 
Atacamite [Cu d + 3 (Cu 0) + 6 aq ] ; 

/ In an Oxidized state, with Acids, either alone or with other 
Metallic Salts, or Earths, and Water, thus : — 

* With Carbonic acid and Water, in Blue Ca/rbonaie of Copper 
~Azurite—[2 (Cu 0, C 0°) + Cu 0, H 0] ; and in Malachite 
[2(CuO)CO« + HO]; 

* With Arsenic Add and Water, in Condurrite [6 (Cu 0) As 
0* + 4 aq] ; in Euchroite [4 (Ou 0) As 0^ -f 7 aq ] ; in 
Erinite [5 (Cu 0) As 0^ +2 aq] ; in Prismatic-Copper Mica 
[8 (Cu 0) As 0^ -f 12 aq] ; and also with Alumina, in Ziroco- 
nite—Octohedral Arseniate—[2 (Al« 0», 3 H 0) + 3 (4 Cu 
As OS 8 H 0) ] ; 

* With Phosphoric Acid and Water, in Libethenite [4 Cu 0, 
PO*^ -f 2 aq] ; and in Phosphoro-chalcite — Pseudo-Malachite — 
[5 Cu 0, P 06 + 6 aq] ; 

* With Sulphuric Acid and Water, in Native Blue Vitriol 
[Cu 0, S 0^ + H H- 4 aq] ; 
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^ With Chromic Acid and Chromate of Lead, in Vauqudiniie ; 

6 With Silicic Acid and Water, in Dioptase (3 Ou 0, 2 Si 0« 
+ 3 aq] ; with Silicic Acid, Water, and a little Carbonic Add) 
in CkrysocoUa ; and with Silicic Acid, and Silicate of Alumina, 
in AUophane. 

Further, Copper is not only found per se, in scori», et cetera^ 
produced in the smelting of Cupreous Ores, but very often as a 
secondary constituent in the Slags from fumaced Argentiferous 
and Flombiferous minerals. It is found : — 

' Metallic, in pure Gaarkupfer, — ^the product of the third 
smelting of Cupriferous Ores — and in combination with other 
metals, in Schwartzkupfer — second product ; in the Frischducken 
— ^the Argentiferous Leads, obtained in the refining of Copper 
Ores for Silver ; in the Saigerdamem — ^the residues which re- 
main after extracting the lead from the Dcmiingey and which 
yield a crude copper on being subjected to a process of smelting ; 
in the Darrlingen — eliquated coppers, from which the silver- 
has been sweated out by lead ; and in Cvpriferous Workable 
Lead; 

** With Sulphur, per se, and also with Sulphides, exempli 
ffratia, in Bohstein, Bleistein, Kupfergtein, Kup/erleg— one of 
the products produced by smelting the roasted stein, which is 
obtained by smelting roasted Bleistein with Quartzose Copper 
Ores, with Blestein Slags, and Quartz — and in different Tuttys ; 

^ In an Oxidized and Vitreous state, in all the slags which 
are obtained in the manufacture of Crude Copper, and in the re- 
finement of Copper for Silver — Copper is also met with in Fahlerz, 
Eupferkies, Euperwismutherz, Zinnkies, Cuban, Nadelerz, Cupro- 
plumbite, Polybasite, Brochantite, Dihydrite, Ehlite, Tagalite, 
Thrombolite, ChaJkolite, Mysorine, Aurichalcite, Klinoklas, Oliven- 
ite, Volbortite, and Eieselkupfer. 

Examination for Copper. 

This examination is very simple, and so certain, that its pre- 
sence or absence, in any combination, can be determined in a 
short time. 
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The combinations of copper with other metals, as met with in 
nature, generally contain selenium ; if exposed for some time to 
the oxidating flame on charcoal, and the metallic globule remain- 
ing treated with borax in a continued oxidating flame, the glass 
generally exhibits the color produced by oxide of copper. On 
melting the cooled glass after separation from the excess of metal, 
on another part of the charcoal in the reducing flame, it assumes 
on cooling, a red color, and is quite opaque. The latter does 
not, however, always succeed, because if exposed too long to the 
reducing flame, the copper separates, and the glass appears 
colorles& It succeeds better if a small piece of metallic tin is 
added, and only treated for a few moments in the reducing flame. 
A part of the tin oxidizes at the expense of the oxide of copper, 
and dissolves colorless in the glass, while the copper is reduced to 
a suboxide, which colors the glass red on cooling, and is opaque. 
The red color appears fainter in proportion to the other metallic 
oxides dissolved with it 

Copper is detected in this manner, in most furnace products, 
consisting only of metallic combinations. Such a combination is 
treated with borax or microcosmic salt, on charcoal in the reducing 
flame ; the glass pearl, while yet liquid, is removed from the 
metallic globule by the aid of the forceps, the color, if any, from 
oxide of copper observed, and the assay then placed upon another 
part of the charcoal, and treated as above with tin. If only a 
trace of copper be present, which can only occur with Workable 
Lectdy a red-colored pearl is not always obtained, and if the 
metallic compound at the same time contains antimony, the glass 
on cooling becomes opaque, and is colored grey or black. In such 
a case, the metallic mixture must be previously melted per se on 
charcoal, in the oxidating flame, until all the antimony is volati- 
lized, and the greater part of the lead is then dissolved in boracic 
acid, as will be given with the quantitative examination for 
Copper, under the process for refining ; the globule remaining is 
treated first with microcosmic salt in the oxidating flame, and the 
glass bead is then fused with tin in the reducing flame. If a 
trace of copper is present, the glass will be colored distinctly red 
on cooling, and will be opaque, entirely, or in separate portions. 
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Should the metallic comhination contain much nickel, cobalt, 
lion, and arsenic, the greater part of the cobalt and iron can be 
removed by treatment with borax in the reducing flame, on char- 
coal, and recognized by the color of the glass, as given with iron. 
Lead is then added to that which has been obtained in a molten 
state in the reducing flame, by which means the greater part of 
the arsenic volatilizes, and by treatment with boracic add, the 
lead, with any residual cobalt and iron, is dissolved The 
remaining cupriferous nickel globule, and probably a part of the 
arsenic, is treated with microcosmic salt in the oxidating flame, 
and the observation made as regards the color which the glass 
assumes. K copper be present, it appears, while hot, dark green ; 
on cooling, clearer ; and when perfectly cold, bright green. The 
latter consists of the light brown of the oxide of nickel, and the 
blue of the oxide of copper. 

The combinations of copper with sulphur, and other metallic 
sulphides, are either heated alternately, in the oxidating and 
reducing flames, on charcoal, till the sulphur is perfectly dis- 
sipated ; or treated with soda on charcoal, in the reducing flame, 
by which means the copper is obtained in a metallic state ; or 
dissolved in borax or microcosmic salt, and the glass treated with 
tin on charcoal, when the presence of copper is recognized by its 
red tinge. If the roasted substance contidns, besides copper, 
other easily reducible metallic oxides, no pure copper will be 
obtained by the reduction with soda, but an admixture with other 
metals ; which, if not obtained in a single globule, must be sifted 
with water in a mortar, to remove the recrementitious particles, 
and lead added, if not already present ; it is then refined, by 
treating with boracic acid on charcoal If convenient to dispense 
with the refining, the reduced metallic compound may be ex- 
amined for copper with borax or microcosmic salt> as already 
mentioned with the metallic combinations. If the roasted assay 
contains, besides copper, oxide of iron only, a mixture of both 
metals is not obtained by the reducing process, but particular 
reguli of copper and iron, which, after purification, are readily 
distinguished by the lens or magnet But if it contain oxide of 
tin, which occurs with tin pyrites, a white firiable metallic mixture 
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is obtained by the reduction ; which, if melted for some time 
with a microcosmic salt pearl, in the oxidating flame, produces an 
opaque red glass. If not perfectly roasted, a mixture of sul- 
phide of copper, and other metallic sulphides, are very readily 
obtained. 

On treating the roasted substance with borax or microcosmic 
salt — even if it contains other metallic oxides, with ike exception 
of oxide of bismuth and oxide of antimony — ^in the oxidating 
flame, and then in the reducing flame, afl;er the addition of tin, 
the reaction of copper is always detected, if an appreciable quan- 
tity be present But if it contain at the same time much bismuth 
or antimony, the glass assumes a dark grey color on cooling, which 
destroys the red tinge produced by suboxide of copper. K the 
amount of the bismuth or antimony present be small, the glass 
will often be colored brownish-grey. If a black or grey pearl is 
obtained, the roasted substance must be mixed with soda, borax, 
and proof lead, and this compound melted in the reducing flame. 
The metallic globule obtained by this means must first be treated 
per se on charcoal, and then with boracic add, until either a pure 
globule of copper is obtained, or till the whole is dissolved, when 
the copper communicates a blue, green, or red color to the boracic 
acid ; or the globule of copper, freed by boracic acid from the 
greater part of lead and bismuth, is treated with microcosmic salt 
and tin, as already mentioned The latter procedure, which 
yalatilizes the antimony, and separates the bismuth perfectly by 
boracic acid, is the most certain. 

If the copper in a substance is so insignificant that a portion, 
dissolved in borax or microcosmic salt, produces with tin no 
cupreous reaction, a greater quantity, about 100 milligrammes, 
must be roasted, as with a quantitative copper examination ; the 
roasted substance is then to be mixed with equal parts of soda 
and borax, and if it contains no easily reducible metal, SO to 50 
milligrammes proof lead added, and reduced as in a quantita- 
tive examination of the copper. The metallic mixture obtamed 
as a globule by this means^ in which all the copper is contained can 
be examined further for copper, after treating with boracic acid, and 
then with microcosmic salt and tin. The subsequent method of pro- 

2 
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cedure has already been mentioned. The protoxide and suboxide 
of copper, as met with in nature, and also the latter in combina- 
tion with other metallic oxides, behave per 9e towards borax and 
microcosmic salt, and with tin in the reducing flame, perfectly 
similar to the oxide of copper ; and thus the presence of copper 
ca» be readily recognized in the minerals. The copper can be 
separated also from these minerals by a simple reducing process, 
with soda and a small portion of borax. The native copper salts, 
which include silicate of copper and a compound of tiiis, with 
silicate of alumina — Allophane, — ^impart to borax and micro- 
cosmic salt the color of protoxide of copper, particularly if treated 
with tin, on charcoal in the reducing flame. If it be necessary to 
separate the copper in a metallic state, the sulphate of copper 
must be previously roasted slightly, in the oxidating and reducing 
flames alternately ; this is reduced, like the other salts, with soda 
and borax on charcoal ; the copper now generally coheres, forming 
a globule, while the difficultly reducible metallic oxides are dis- 
solved by the borax. 

In manipulation with sulphate or arseniate of copper, nickel, 
cobalt, or iron, the sulphur volatilizes by roasting, but part of the 
arsenic remains with the oxide of nickel, as arseniate. If the 
roasted substance be reduced with soda and borax on charcoal, 
the copper, nickel, and arsenic produce a fluid metallic globule, 
and oxides of cobalt and iron are dissolved by the borax. If the 
seduced metallic bead contains copper, it must impart a green 
tinge of both nickel and copper to borax or microcosmic salt 
in the oxidating flame, which becomes somewhat paler on 
cooling. 

The presence of copper can also be determined, if treated 
with tin, by such a glass losing its transparency on cooling, and 
assuming a red tinge. If the borax glass, without the addition of 
tin, be treated in the reducing flame till all the nickel and copper 
is separated in a metallic state, and if then the glass be observed 
to aj^ear blue, the roasting will have occurred imperfectly, and 
by the reduction some arsenide of cobalt has accompanied the 
metallic button. 

It is difficult, by borax or microcosmic salt, to determine the 
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copper in slags as protoxide or suboxide, with the exception of 
that contained in Gaarhupfery on account of the small quantity 
generally present ; and, moreover, the other ingredients, which 
are chiefly silicates of diflferent earths and difficultly reducible 
metallic oxides, destroy the reaction of oxide of copper. For 
this reason, instead of employing the reduction process, the slags 
must be treated with soda on charcoal. If even by this method, 
also, copper should not be detected, a greater quantity, about 100 
milligrammes, must be reduced with equal parts of soda, the half 
of borax, and 30 to 50 milligrammes proof lead, and the lead, 
united to a globule, treated with boracic acid till all is dissolved, 
or the copper is concentrated. If the slag contains a trace of 
copper, this becomes reduced, and combines with the lead, and in 
the first case, has colored the boracic add red, green, or blue. If 
the copper present is very minute, the tinge is seen on those parts 
only where the latter part of the lead containing copper was dis- 
solved. If the slag contains one per cent, of copper, and the 
glass be treated in the reducing flame, the lead only is dissolved, 
and the copper remains in a melted state, with its peculiar 
greenish blue color. If the copper be exposed some time to the 
oxidating flame, it becomes oxidized, and the whole glass is 
colored red, by the suboxide formed. In the second case, the 
metallic globule, melted with boracic add, is treated with micro- 
cosmic salt and tin, as above. 

A small quantity of copper contained in a substance can often 
be detected, if not in combination with sulphuric add, by one or 
two drops of hydrochloric acid. It is only necessaiy to moisten 
the substance with this acid, and heat it in the forceps, in the 
apex of the blue flame, when, by this means, the outer flame is 
colored greenish-blue, and ofken reddish-blue, by the chloride of 
copper formed. The coloring is more beautiful and stronger, 
the richer the substance is in oxide of copper. Silicates, exempli 
gratia, slags, must be pulverized as finely as possible in a mortar, 
this powder moistened with a drop of hydrochloric acid in a porce- 
lain basin, dried over the flame of a lamp, and the dried powder 
kneaded into agranular mass with a drop of water. This grit is 
placed in the ring of a platinum wire, and melted in the apex of 
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the blue flame. If the silicate containa copper, a blue coloring 
ensues in the outer flame. If the mineral containing copper be 
heated,/)^ se, in the apex of the blue flame, with the exception 
of Atachamite, the outer flame is colored beautifully green. K 
the mineral, at the same time, contains much lead, a blue flame, 
with greenish streaks, results. 

§ 12. 8ILVEB--Ag— Presence in the Mineral Kingdom, and in tlie 
products of Smelting Fumaeee, 

Silver occurs in nature : — 

a. Metallic, hooper se, and in combination with other metals^ 
namely, as Native Siher [Ag], which is often contaminated with 
minute portions of Antimony, Arsenic, and Iron ; in NcOiw Gold, 
which contains more or less silver ; in Native Amalgam [Ag, 2 
Hg] and [Ag, 3 Hg] ; with Antimony, in Antimonial Siher 
[2 Ag, Sb] and [3 Ag, Sb] ; with Gold and Tellurium, in 
Graphic TeUuriim [Ag, Te + 3 (Au, 3 Te) ] ; with Iron, 
Arsenic, and a little Antimony, in ArseniccU Siher — ^which is 
probably a mixture, and not a peculiar species ; — ^with Gold, 
Tellurium, and Lead, in YeUaw Tellurium — Weiss Sihanerz; — 
and with Selenium and Copper, in Eukairite — Sdenide of Siher 
and Copper ; — 

b. With Sulphur, both per se, and in combination with other 
sulphides ; thus, per se, in Sulphide of Silver — Silver Glance — 
[Ag S] ; with Antimony and a littie Copper, in Brittle Sulphide 
of Siher— BriMe Siher Glanc^^[6 Ag S + 2 Sb 3 S] ; with 
Arsenic, Copper, and Antimony, in Eugeurglanee or Polyhasite 
{a Af' 3s| + 9 {acos} 5 ^^ Arsenic, and a very small propor- 
tion of Antimony, in Sulphide of Silver and ArseniCy the light 
red variety of Bed or Buby Silver — ^it is the Lichtes BathgUtigerz 
or Arsensilberblende of the Germans [3 (Ag S), 2 As 3 S] ; with 
Antimony, in Sulphide of Siher and Antimony, the dark red 
variety of Buby Siher — Antimonsilberblende of the Germans 
[3 (Ag S) 2 Sb, 3 S] ; with Antimony, a Ktfle Copper, and Iron, 
in Myargyrite — ffemi-Priematie Buby Blende — [Ag S, 2 Sb 3 
S] ; with Copper and a littie Iron, in Sulphide of Silver and 
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Copper — ArgenHfenmi Capper Oianee; — ^with Antimony, Copper, 
a little Iron, and Zinc, in WeissgUHgerz and GraugUHgerz ; with 
Bismuth, Lead, together with a litde Iron and Copper, in 
Bumuthic Siher ; with Antimony, Arsenic, Copper, Iron, and 
Zinc, in Grey Copper ; and as a minute constituent in most Lead 
and Copper ores, to which belong Selenide of Lead^ Copper 
Glance, Copper PyriieSy et cetera. 

c. In combination with Chlorine, in Chloride of Stiver — 
Homeiher — [Ag CI] ; and, 

d. In combination with Iodine, in Iodic Siher [Ag 2 I]. 
Silver occurs in the products of smelting fiimaces : — 

^ Metallic, both per se and in combination with other metals ; 
namely, per ee, as Brandsilber — blickeilber refined by cupellation 
— and Amalgamated Siher — ^the amalgam of silver and mercury 
obtamed in extracting silver from its ores by the process of amal- 
gamation ; it generally contams copper, antimony, et cetera; — 
with a littie Lead, and sometimes minute portions of Copper, in 
Blicksilber — ^the crude silver obtained in the refinement of lead 
for silver, after nearly the whole of the lead has been converted 
into Litharge ; — ^with Lead, and also with Copper and traces of 
Antimony, Arsenic, Iron, and Sulphur, in the Workable Lead; 
as a secondary Constituent iq the Black Copper obtained fi-om 
Copper and Lead ores ; and, also, in extremely small quantities, 
in Abstrich Lead — Abstrich Lead is the Workable Lead from 
which the Abstrich has been raked off. 

^ Combined with Sulphur and other metals, in which, how- 
ever, it forms only a very minute constituent ; namely, in the 
Bleistein obtained from Sulphide of Lead, and Sulphide of Iron ; 
in the Knpfersteiny from Sulphide of Copper, Sulphide of Lead, 
and Sulphide of Iron ; in the Rohstein, from Sulphide of Iron, 
and, sometimes, a littie Sulphide of Lead and Sulphide of Copper ; 
and in the compound Flue-rakings from the smelting of different 
sulphides which yield Silver; as also, in a fine mechanically 
divided state, in the slags obtained by the smelting of Silver 
ores, or of the argentiferous products of their reduction. 

^ In an oxidized state, but only in exceedingly small quanti- 
ties, as in Litharge, in the Abstrich, and in the Cvpel Grounds 
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from which the Workable Lead has been separated. Silver is 
foimd also in Tellusilber, Aquerite, Schrifterz, Weisstellur, Tel- 
lurblei, Selensilber, Sprodglaseiz, Xanthokon, and Stembei^te. 

Examination for Silver, 

Some of the minerals, alloys, and furnace products, previously 
mentioned, are so constituted as to be readily recognizable by 
their exterior appearance, for silver. To these belong Native 
Silver, Native Gold of a very light color, Brandsilbery Amalga- 
mated Siher, and BlicksUber. Other argentiferous minerals, 
when combined with volatile ingredients, give pure silver beads 
when exposed to a strong oxidating flame, and the charcoal 
becomes coated with a red sublimate. These are Antimonial 
Silver, Arsenical Silver, natural and artificial amalgams. When 
the latter are heated in a glass matrass, mercury volatilizes and 
deposits in orbicles, which may readily be made to cohere, by 
tapping the vessel. The residuum, which is nearly freed from the 
mercury by this process, gives, when smelted on charcoal, a 
beautiful white globule. If Graphic or Yellow Tellurium be 
heated on charcoal, an auriferous yellow globule remains, which is 
composed of gold and silver ; by treating this alloy with aqua 
r^ia, the gold dissolves and the silver deposits as a chloride. 
Native gold, containing silver, may also be treated in this 
manner, when separation is requisite. Those minerals which 
contain, besides volatile metals, copper, yield a cupreous silver 
bead when assayed upon charcoal in the oxidating flame. To 
obtain the silver from these in a pure state, they must be mixed 
with lead and cupelled. — ^Eukairite belongs to this class. Silver 
is detected in Workable Lead, Abstrich-Bleiy and in impure 
Black Copper, by cupelling the first two, per se, and treating the 
last with ten times its volume of proof lead on charcoal. If it be 
requisite to examine at once for silver in minerals and furnace 
products, which consist of metallic sulphides, or only contain 
such, the quantitative silver examination with proof lead and 
borax is the most satisfactory method for this object. The neces- 
sary information upon this treatment will be given under the 
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aboye-mentioned examinfttion. Native Chloride of Silyer — 
Homsdlver — ^fiises on charcoal in the oxidating flame, to a brown, 
grey, or black bead, which, if pure, gives metallic silver in the 
reducing flame. This decomposition is immediately e£fected 
with soda on charcoal Furnace products, which contain only a 
very small quantity of silver, — ^for instance, Li^a/rge, Cvpd 
Graundsy and Abstrich, — ^must be assayed according to the process 
given under the quantitative examination of such substances. 

§ 13. MERCURY—Ug— Presence in the Mineral Kingdom, and in 
the products of Smelting Fwmaees. 

Mercury occurs in nature : — 

a. Metallic, per se, in Native Mercury [Hg] ; and combined 
wifii Silver, in Native Amalgam ; 

b. In combination with Sulphur, as Cinnabar y or Sulphide of 
Mercury, and in Lebererz, or Hepatic Cinnabar [Hg 8] ; the 
latter is, however, contaminated with Carbon, Silicic Acid, Oxide 
of Iron, and other substances ; 

e. In combination with Chlorine, as Chloride of Mercury or 
H(ym Quicknher [Hg CI] ; and, 

d. In combination with Iodine, as Iodic Mercury. 

Mercury also forms a constituent of many products, residues, 
scorise, et cetera, of the amalgamation process for extracting 
Silver from its ores. To these also belong the products of the 
amalgamation of Gold and Silver Ores, namely. Gold Amalgam, 
Silver Amalgam, and the unwashed residue in which finely 
divided Silver Amalgam is generally present. If the Ores to be 
amalgamated contain Copper and Lead, these metals will be found 
in the residues, when the process is completed. 

Examination for Mercttry. 

Native Mercury possesses all the properties of the pure metal, 
and need not therefore be more particularly examined, unless it 
be required to detect traces of other metals present 

The combinations of mercury with gold and silver, to which 
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belong both native and artificial amalgamfl, and alao the impnre 
residues obtained by the washing of 
silver, copper, and lead amalgams, 
Fig. 44. ^ y should be ignited in a flask, or bulb 
tube-Haee Fig. 44— over the spirit- 
lamp. The mercuiy is separated, vola- 
tilized, and deposited in the form of 
small metallic globules in the colder 
part of the flask or tube, which cannot 
be confounded with any other metaL 
In the examination of the compounds 
of mercury with sulphur, chlorine, or 
iodine, to which Native Cinnabar, He- 
patic Cinnabar, Horn Quicksilver, and Iodic Mercuiy belong, a 
portion of the substance should be triturated in an agate morftor, 
with an equal bulk of soda, the mixture introduced into the small 
glass vessel, and heated to redness over the spirit-lamp. The 
sulphur, or chlorine, combines at this temperature with the 
radical of the soda, forming sulphide or chloride of sodium, while 
metallic mercury becomes free, ascends as vapor, and condenses 
on the upper part of the flask in a greyish sublimate, which 
coheres into small metallic globules on gently tapping the tube. 
If the quantity of this metal present be so minute that no 
metallic sublimate of mercuiy is obtained, the experiment should 
be repeated in the same manner, introducing at the same time 
the end of an iron wire, covered with a piece of gold leaf, into the 
flask, and holding it a little over the surface of the mixture, when 
the gold becomes perfectly white, or in a great measure so, even 
when the quantity of mercury present is extremely small 

According to Wagksnbodeb, the haloid salts of mercuiy give a 
sublimate on charcoal. The oxygen salts also give, with chloride 
of sodium, — sulphide of mercury with a mi2cture of soda and 
chloride of sodium also, — ^a heavy or light white vapor and subli- 
mate of subchloride of mercuiy. If a substance is to be examined 
for mercuiy, in which the latter is not combined with sulphur, 
and which, per My gives no sublimate, it should be reduced to a 
fine powder, and fused with dry chloride of sodium on charcoal. 
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in tiie TednoiDg flame ; a white sablimate of flubcUoride cf 

cuiy is procured. K the mercuiy, however, be combined with 
sulphur, the substance must be fused with a mia:ture of soda and 
chloride of sodium. 

As chloride of sodium also yields a white sublimate, per se, on 
charcoal, in the reducing flame, but which appears later than the 
sublimate of subchloride of mercury, and then only when the heat 
is very strong, the behayior of chloride of sodium, per m, on 
charcoal, should be first studied, before an examination for mer- 
cury in this way be undertaken. 

§ J4. PLATINUM^T^PALLADIUM—Vd— RHODIUM-- 

^^^^IRIDIUM—Jx— OSMIUM— O^^Prnence in the 

Mineral Kingdom. 

These Metals generally occur united together ; sometimes, also, 
with* traces of Iron, Copper, and Lead, in NaJtite Platinum, in 
which Platinum is, however, the principal constituent. 

Palladium is likewise found native, combined with a little 
Platinum and Iridium, along with the Native PhUinum, in 
Brazil 

Rhodium occurs only as an extremely small constituent in 
Native Platinum. 

Iridium occurs native; combined with a little Osmium, along 
with Native Gold, and Native PkUinum, in Bussia. It is also 
found, with a larger proportion of Osmium, in peculiar grains — 
Oemium-Iridium — [Ir Os], along with Native Platinum, in 
South America. The quantity of Osmium in Osmium-Iridium 
varies greatly. 

Osmium has been found, as yet, only in the last named com- 
pound, and in Native Platinum. 

Behavior of the preceding Native MetdU before the Blowpipe, 

These metals cannot be so separated from one another by the 
Blowpipe, that each metal may be reoc^nized when treated with 
borax or microcosmic salt, on a platinum wire or on charcoal, 
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since they neither oxidize nor dissolve; beads, more or less 
colored, are in this case obtained ; but the color proceeds from 
the mixed oxidizable metals, namely, from copper, iron, et cetera, 
which may be readily detected in this way, in such combinations. 

If they be fused with lead, and the alloy subjected to refine- 
ment in a cupel, — ^which operation lasts only as long as it affords 
the difficultly fusible metals — an infusible metallic compound is 
at length obtained, which contains, proportionably, much lead ; 
but if a sufficiently large grain of gold be added to it, and then 
refined in a strong heat, a yellowish-white, or even a platinum- 
grey metallic button, perfectly free from lead, will be obtained, in 
case too much platinum or iridium is not present in the alloy. K 
it is not obtained of a /Ine quality from the cupel, it may 
be, very readily, with boracic acid, on charcoal, in the oxidating 
flame. 

The alloy of gold, platinum, iridium, rhodium, palladium, 
et cetera, thus obtained, can only be analyzed in a inoist way when 
it is required to recover the gold. For this purpose it shoidd be 
dissolved in aqua r^ia, the solution partly evaporated, diluted 
with weak alcohol, and the platinum and iridium thrown down 
from this solution by chloride of potassium or chloride of ammo- 
nium, and the gold, by a fresh prepared solution of protosulphate 
of iron. The latter is obtained in the metallic state, and requires 
only to be filtered, edulcorated, and ftised with a little borax, on 
charcoal. 

Osmium-Iridium is the only compound which can easily be 
decomposed, and in which osmium may be recognized. When it 
is strongly ignited in a glass flask, with saltpetre, oxide of osmium 
is formed, and may be recognized by its foetid smell, which is 
similar to that of chloride of sulphur. 

§ 15 OOLD — ^Au — Presence in the Mineral Kingdom, and in 
the products of Smelting Furnaces. 

Gk)ld always occurs, in nature, in the metallic state, thus : 
a. Mixed with other metals, as with, more or less. Silver, in 
Natiw Gold ; with Tellurium and Silver, in Graphic Tellurium ; 
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with Tellurium, Lead, and Silver, in Yellotc Tellurium ; with a 
large quantity of Tellurium and a little Iron, in Native Tel- 
hjvrium; with Lead, Tdlurium, a little Copper, Silver, and 
Sulphide of Lead, in Black TeUurium; in a combination of 
Selenide of Molybdenum with a little Silver, in Noble Molybden 
Glance, 

b. In metallic Sulphides ; namely, in many Iron and Copper 
I^tes, but, however, in small quantities. The quantity of Gold 
in these Pyrites is very diflferent The Iron Pyrites so widely 
diffused in Saxony, which lie in contact with the gangues, and 
which, at the same time, contain Sulphide of Antimony, and finely 
disseminated Ruby silver, or other Silver Ore, always yield more 
Gold than those occuiring in the same situation in which no Anti- 
mony can be detected : the former contains, in a hundredweight, 
owing to the admixture of Silver Ores, from five to ten ounces of 
silver, eight ounces of which yield from 0*5 to 0*8 of a grain of Gold ; 
and the latter contain, in the hundredweight, from 0*125 to 0*5 of 
an ounce of Silver, eight ounces of which yield only from 0*15 to 
01 8 of a grain of Gold. — It is better always to control the assay 
of silver by analysis in the humid way. For assay, fuse 200 
grains of the finely pulverized ore with litharge, carbonate of 
soda, and charcoal, and cupel the produced button on bone 
ashes. The results are generally a trifle too low. For humid 
analysis, fuse 100 grains of the ore with about 300 of carbonate 
of soda ; treat the fiised mass with water, to dissolve out the 
soluble chlorides, precipitate by hydrochloric acid, ¥ra8h the 
chloride of silver, weigh, and calculate the amount of silver. 

Gold Amalgam is the only product of smelting fdmaces, 
extensively occurring, in which Gold forms the principal in- 
gredient. 

However, as auriferous Silver Ores are often smelted. Gold is 
also found as a secondary constituent, in many products obtamed 
in the reduction of silver ; more particularly in the following : — 
Brandsilber — ^if the Gold has not been afready separated, Blick- 
nlber, Amaigamated Biker, Workable Lead, Black Copper, 
Bleietein, Kup/erstein, and Bohsiein, 
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Examination for Gold. 

Native Gold is easOy recognized by its peculiar color. The 
remaining auriferous metals, Pyrites only excepted, should be 
treated, when the volatile metals are also to be detected, on char- 
coal in the reducing flame, until an unchangeable metallic button 
is obtained. With some minerals, exempli gratia^ Graphic Tel- 
lurium, Yellow Tellurium, and Black Tellurium, a button re- 
mains, which, on cooling, possesses the color of gold, and contains 
the silver present in the mineral If it should happen that a 
pure metallic button is not obtained, a little proof lead and borax 
must be added to the remaming mass, and the whole treated for 
some time in the reducing flame. The easily redudble metals 
combine with the proof lead, and, after cooling, can be separated 
from the gold and silver by cupellation on bone ashes. If the 
button obtained by cupellation does not possess the color of gold, 
but appears white, the quantity of gold is less than that of silver, 
in which case, the button should be placed in a porcelain capsule, 
a few drops of nitric acid poured on it, and the capsule heated 
over the lamp. 

If the button does not contain more than a fourth part of its 
weight of gold, it becomes completely black, and then decomposes, 
the silver being dissolved, while the gold remains in black flakes. 
When the silver button contains more than the fourth of its 
weight of gold, it is blackened, but the silver is not dissolved 
It is neither blackened nor dissolved, if the proportion of gold to 
silver is nearly equal : in this case the button must be melted 
with twice its bulk of pure silver, on charcoal, and again treated 
with nitric acid, by which the mass becomes black, and dissolves ; 
the pure gold being left behind. 

Gold Amalgam is treated, first in a flask similar to the Silver 
Amalgam, in order to drive off the greater port of the mercury, 
and then on charcoal in the oxidating flame, when a button of 
pure gold is obtained. 

BranckHber, as also BUckdlber and Amalgcmated Siher, are 
treated, after being refined with a slight addition of proof lead, on 
a cupel with nitric acid, and examined whether the silver becomes 
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black, and whether black gold flakes, or black particles, remain 
after the solution of the silver. 

Workable Lead is refined per se, and Black Capper, with an 
addition of proof lead on the cupel, and the resulting metallic 
button treated with nitric acid. If the silver becomes black, or 
if black particles remain after the silver is dissolved, the metals 
contain gold. 

Iron and Copper Pyrites, Bleistein, Ktipferstein, and Bohsteiny 
must be first examined for silver, in the same manner as in the 
quantitative examination. The resulting button of silver is to be 
placed in a porcelain capsule, containing some hot nitric acid, and 
quickly examined with a lens, whether it dissolves with a black 
or white color. In the former case, the substance contains gold ; 
in the latter, it is absent. When a button is not obtained in the 
exam i nation of Pyrites, it does not follow that gold is not present, 
as the quantity is often so minute that it cannot be recognized on 
the cupel with the lens, even firom 100 milligrammes of ore. 
Hence, two or more fragments should be subjected to examination, 
the resulting Workable Lead concentrated by cupellation, mixed 
with a little pure silver, and again refined, by which means the 
gold is combined with the silver, and may be recognized as above, 
by the black color of the button, when treated with hot nitric add. 

§ 16. TIN-— Sn— Presence in the Mineral Kingdom, and in the 
products of Smelting Furnaces. 

Tin occurs in nature in the following minerals : 
In combination with Sulphur, and Sulphides of Copper and 
Iron> in Tin Pyrites ; as an Oxide, in Tin Stone — Pyramidal 
Tin Ore — [Sn 0^], which contains traces of Iron, Manganese, 
Tantalic Add, and Silica ; as a constituent in most Tantalites, 
and numerous other minerals, containing Titanium and Uranium. 
It very rarely occurs in furnace products, unless Tm Ores have 
been smelted, and then portions of it will be found in the slags. 
When Tin Pyrites accompany an ore of Copper, and cannot be 
separated in a pure state by reduction, a quantity of Tin will 
necessarily be detected in the first products of the copper smelt- 
ing, particularly in the Bohstein. 
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Examination for Tin. 



Tin is readily recognized in Tin Pyrites, by exposing a small 
piece of the mineral to the oxidating flame, on charcoal. The 
assay at first exhales a sulphurous acid smell, afterwards becomes 
snow white on the exterior, and a white coating is perceiyable on 
the support surrounding the specimen ; this sublimate is so pro- 
fuse, that the charcoal is not seen in any part between it and the 
metallic bead. This deposit is not expelled in either flame ; in 
other respects, its comportment is similar to the oxide of tin. 

The tin can be separated from this mineral, in the metallic 
state, by roasting alternately in the oxidating and reducing 
flame, then pulverizing the mass in an agate mortar, with 
double its quantity of a mixture consisting of 100 parts soda, 
50 parts borax, and SO parts silica, and heating the whole 
on charcoal in the reducing flame, until the tin and copper 
are reduced to a globule. In this treatment the whole of the 
copper becomes reduced, but only a portion of the tin, the rest 
remaining dissolved in the glass with sesquioidde of iron. The 
cupriferous tin bead, which is friable if too small a quantity of 
tin is not present, must be separated, and what remains treated 
with soda in a strong reducing flame, by which means the rest of 
the tin becomes reduced, and is obtained in particles, by pulveriza- 
tion, and sifting with water. The cupreous globule, when heated 
upon charcoal with microcosmic salt in the oxidating flame, frises, 
and the resulting glass, when cold, has a reddish color, owing to 
the presence of suboxide of copper. 

With the stanniferous BoAstein, the treatment is the same as 
above. Tin Stone behaves like the oxide of tin, with this dif- 
ference, that it imparts the color of iron to borax and microcosmic 
salt, and often affords the manganese reaction with soda on the 
platinum wire. 

The best method for the detection of tin in Tantalites and Tin 
Slags is by reduction with soda; but in such a case it is necessary 
to add a small portion of borax, to dissolve the tantalic combina- 
tions, and prevent the reduction of the iron. After the comple- 
tion of such a process, the tin is obtained by pulverization and 
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sifting. To be convinced that the metallic particles obtained are 
tin, dissolve protoxide of copper in microcosmic salt, add some of 
them to the flux, and then heat the whole upon charcoal in the 
reducing flame. If tin is present, the glass will be colored reddish 
on cooling. 

§ ir. ANTIMONY'-^h— Presence in the Mineral Kingdom, and in 
the products of Smelting Furnaces. 

Antimony is found in nature : — 

a. Metallic, combined with other metals ; namely, with a little 
Silver and Iron, in Native Antimony [Sb] ; with Silver, in 
Antimoniai Silver; and with Arsenic, in -4 r«cnicaZ Antimony; 

b. With Sulphur, and Sulphides of other metals; exempli 
gratia, per se, in Orey Antimony, which generally contains 
Lead, Copper, Arsenic, and Iron ; with Iron, in Berihierite ; 
with Nickel and Arsenic, in Nichdiferous Orey Antimony ; 
with Lead and traces of Iron, Copper, Bismuth, and Zinc, in 
Jamesonite ; with Lead, Copper, and Iron, in Bov/monite; with 
Lead, and a trace of Copper, in Zinkenite; with Lead in Anti-- 
monial Lead Olance ; with Silver and Copper, in Mdan-Olance ; 
with Silver, Copper, and Iron, in Miargyrite ; with Silver, in 
Dark Buby Silver — Rhombohedral Bvby Blende ; — sometimes 
with Silver and Arsenic, in Light Ruby Silver ; contaminated 
with Arsenic, SHver, and Iron, in Arsenical Silver ; also, more 
or less, in the following argentiferous minerals : namely, with 
Silver, Copper, Iron, and Zinc, in WeiesgiUigerz and Qraugitti- 
gerz ; with Copper and Silver, in Antimonial Orey Copper; 
with Copper, Arsenic, Silver, Iron, and Zinc, in Orey Copper — 
Tetrahedral Copper Olance; — ^and in a vety minute quantity, 
with Copper, Iron, Silver, and Arsenic, in Kupferbiende ; 

(?. As an Oxide, in White Antimony [Sb 0'] ; which is 
sometimes contaminated with Sesquioxide of Iron ; and with 
Sulphide of Antimony, in the Red Antimonial Ore [Sb 0^ + 2 
(Bb, 8 S) ] ; 

d. As Antimonious Acid, in Antimonial Ochre [Sb 0^]. An- 
timony forms a small ingredient in many Aigentiferous and 

p 
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Plombiferous furnace products, when the smelted or amalgamated 
ores are not free from Antimonial Silver or Lead Ores. This 
class includes Workable Lead, Amaigamated Metals, and the 
Abetrichbleiy which hold it in a metallic state ; further, the 
Rohetein, Bleistein, Kwpferstein, and Lead RakingSy in which 
it is found as a Sulphide ; and the Abstrich, in which it exists 
as Antimonious Acid, in combination with oxide of lead. Anti- 
mony is also met with in Plagionite, Fahleiz, Geokronite, Eil- 
brickenite, Eobellite, Antimonbloom, Antimonocker, and Romeite. 

BoBomifMHan/or Antitnony. 

The examination for antimony is not very difficult, as it can 
be detected in most combinations in which it occurs in a metallic 
state, by two methods ; namely, — 

a. Upon charcoal ; when the antimony volatilizes, and the 
support* is coated with a white sublimate ; and, — 

b. In an open glass tube ; when antimonial fumes are evolved, 
consisting of oxide of antimony and antimonious acid, which 
condense in the upper part If the treatment occurs with metal- 
lic compounds, or metallic sulphides, in which the antimony is to 
be sought for, — as, for example, in the minerals above mentioned, 
where the antimony is contained as a metal, and in furnace pro- 
ducts, tiie Workabk Lead, the raw amalgamated metals, the 
Abitridblei, the Boh-, Blei-, and Kup/er-etein, and the Tutty, — 
the examination according to the first method must be performed 
as follows : A fragment of Workable Lead, raw amalgamated 
metal, or Abstrichblei, is taken, — ^the other products and minerab 
are best employed in a powdered state, — and placed in a smooth 
cavity made in the charcoal, and then submitted to a weak re- 
ducing flame. By holding the support in an horizontal position, 
if any arsenic be present, it will volatilize, if not in combination 
with nidkel, and coat the charcoal with a white or grey sublimate, 
at a great distance from the assay. Should no arsenic be present, 
there will be produced a slight deposit of oxide of antimony. 
When no more arsenical vapor is evolved, the flame is to be 
directed upon the sublimate, without igniting the charcoal ; by 
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this prooedure tiie whole of the aisenic is expelled, and a deai 
siu&ce lemoiiis, upon ^rtuch the antimonial deposit is recognissable. 
If an operator treats a powdered assay in the reducing flame, it 
may cohere into a bead ; but this will only occur when the sub- 
stance is very fusiUe. When the latter is the case, the oxidating 
flame must be brought into addon. This deposit is white, when 
no lead is present, and can be driyen &om place to place, either 
by ihe oxidating or the reducing flame ; if the reducing flame is 
employed, it assumes a slight dark blue appearance, which is 
characteristic of the presence of antimony. If the substance 
contains lead, a yellow sublimate of the oxide of this metal is 
also obtained, which rests at a greater distance from the assay 
than the antimonial one, and when in thin layers, appears bluish, 
thus resembling a sublimate of antimony in the same dissemi- 
nated state. When much antimony is present, the lead does not 
impede the detennination, but if, on the contrary, the sample con- 
tains a large amount, an opcnAor must not blow for too long a 
time upon it ; if this precaution be observed, only a white antimo- 
nial sublimate results, as the lead is not expelled unless by a long 
uninterrupted blast. The deposition of lead may be entirely pre- 
yented by the addition of some yitrified boracic acid to the sub- 
stance under examination ; when this mixture is acted on in the 
reducing flame, ihe oxide of lead formed is absorbed by the boracic 
add, while the greater portion of the antimony volatilizes, and 
coats the charcoal with its oxide. The antimonial lead gbbule must 
not be kept in the centre of the molten mass, but only in contact 
with it, because the antimony, in the former case, is vaporized 
with difficuU^. If the substance contam zinc, a sublimate of this ^ 
metal is also obtained, which is readily distinguished from that of 
antimony, by not being volatilized in the oxidating flame. 

Minerals and furnace products containing antimony, as an 
oxide or acid, can also be partly investigated in the above man- 
ner, but a distinct sublimate is not always procured ; particularly 
if the oxide of antimony, or antimonious acid, be disseminated or 
combined with other bodies. When this occurs, the assay should 
be mixed with soda, and treated on charcoal, in the reducing 
flame, when the antimony volatilizes and coats the support with 

p 2 
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an oxide, which is very distinct, even when a minute quantity of 
antimony is contained in the sample. If the antimbnious acid be 
in combination with much oxide of lead, which is the case with the 
Abgtrichf the manipulator must not blow for any length of time, 
so as to prevent the volatilization of much lead. Combinations 
of oxides of tin and antimony, or antunonious acid, which do not 
occur in nature, must be treated with a mixture of soda and 
borax, on charcoal, in the reducing flame. The oxides are re- 
duced and separated in small limpid metallic globules, which must 
be sifted from the recrementitious particles, and then heated on 
charcoal, with three times their volume of proof lead, and a small 
portion of vitrified boracic acid. If the assay be treated in the 
reducing flame only, antimony volatilizes, and coats the charcoal 
with a sublimate ; the tin oxidizes, and covers the metallic button 
with a deposit, which dissolves with a part of the lead in boracic 
acid. The antimonial sublimate is freed from oxide of lead by 
this procedure, and can therefore be readily recognized. The 
oxide of tin, which deposits on the molten button, resembles the 
formation of oxide of nickel upon a nickeliferous lead globule ; 
but as tin and nickel behave perfectly diflferent towards borax, it 
suffices when the presence of the former is determined. 

The second method for the detection of antimony, when in a 
metallic state in its combinations, is the following : — The sub- 
stance is heated in a glass tube, whereby the antimony oxidizes 
and sublimes, forming a white fiime, the behavior of which varies, 
according to the different metals with which the antimony is in 
combination. If the metals are readily oxidizable, antimonious 
acid fiimes will be expelled, which are very stable, and not acted 
upon by heat. 

The fume which escapes from a silver or copper compound, 
partly passes off*, and partly deposits on the upper part of the tube. 
That which escapes possesses an acid smell ; but, if sulphur hap- 
pens to be present, the odor of sulphurous acid will predominate. 

If the substance contains lead, an exhalation also ensues, which 
is very dense. The portion which volatilizes may be r^arded as 
pure oxide of antimony ; and the nonvolatile portion, as anti- 
monite of lead. 
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That this method is not applicable to the exajnination of 
readily fusible metallic alloys, is easily understood ; for, on melt- 
ing, they flow out from the fobe, which is held obliquely. 

When the substance is in combination with sulphur, it escapes 
as sulphurous acid, which is recognized by its characteristic odor ; 
and in this case, if only a small portion of antimony be contained 
in the assay, antimonious acid will often be generated, and no 
oxide of antimony. If the substance contains much arsenic, the 
antimonial vapor will be very profuse ; but, as the ciystals of 
oxide of antimony and arsenious add combine, they cannot al- 
ways be distinguished from their appearances. When this bi- 
sues,it is preferable to examine on charcoal, as previously described. 

Combinations of oxides of antimony, or antimonious acid, and 
other bodies, cannot always be examined with certainty in an 
open glass tube : for antimony, it is always better to employ the 
procedure with soda, on charcoal 

§ 18. MOLYBDENUM— Uo— Presence in the Mineral Kingdom, 

It is found — 

a. Metallic, combined with Sulphur, in Bhombohedral Molyb- 
dena Glance [Mo 2 S] ; 

b. As Molybdic Add [Mo 0*], per a^ as a yellow coating upon 
the Sulphide of Molybdenum, and with Oxide of Lead, in GeHb- 
Bleierz — Molybdate of Lead, — ^BoussiNaAULT found, in Barie 
Molybdaie of Lead, bom Paramo-Eico— near Pamplona, in 
South America, — ^Lead, Molybdic Add, Carbonic Add, Hydro- 
chloric Add, Phosphoric Add, Chromic Acid, Sesquioxide of Iron, 
Alumina, and Silica. 

ExamauUion fir Molybdenum. 

Ilie molybdenum in Molybdena-OIance is detected by means of 
microcosmic salt upon the platinum wire. This flux appears at 
first not to dissolve any of the mineral, but, after a long-con- 
tinued oxidating flame, the microcosmic bead assumes a greenish 
color, owing to molybdic acid. If the undissolved portion of the 
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assay be removed with a forceps from the molten bead, and wbat 
remains treated with a reducing flame, l^e green color will be 
very characteristic. Molybdic acid, before the Blowpipe, fuses <m 
charcoal, volatilizes, and imparts to the flame a yellowish-green 
tinge ; and where the assay rested, a teddish shining metsllie 
speek is observed. The acid deposits also a crystalline coating 
npon the charcoal. Sulphide of Molydenimi, and also the metal, 
give, without fosing, the same reaction. The green color im- 
parted to borax by mofybdic acid remains perfectly transparent, 
after exposure for a very long time to the oxidating flame ; there- 
fore the operator may rest satisfied that this reaction proceeds 
from no other metallic oxide. 

The Native Molybdio Add from Bispberg comports itself in 
a similar manner to the pore acid, but when treated with soda 
upon charcoal, it is imbibed, and peroxide of tin remains behindi 

6elb-Bleierz is submitted to the same treatment as tiie M(dy1>- 
dena Glance, for the detection of the molybdic acid ; with this 
precaution, that too much of the specimen be not added, or other- 
wise a black opaque glass will result 

Mehlet's moist method for the detection of molybdenuni in 
the foregoing minerals, is the following: powder the specimen, 
and fose with nitre in a platinum spoon ; molybdate of potassa 
is formed. Dissolve in a porcelain basin with water ovisr a spirit- 
lamp ; decant off the clear solution into another vessel, in order 
to get rid of the residuary matters that perhaps may occur ; and 
then treat the hot aqueous solution with hydrochlorie acid, and 
immerse hi the menstraum a strip of metallic copper. If only ii 
trace of molybdic acid be present, the liquid, where the copper 
rests, will acquire a beautiful blue color, which disappears as the 
solution cools, but is immediately restored by heat Metallic 
molybdenum, which is obtained by fusing the oxide in a crucible 
lined with charcoal, is not fusible before the Blowpipe ; but when 
heated upon charcoal, in the oxid^trog flame, it becomes oxidized; 
^nd gradually coating, at no great distance from the assay, the 
support with a sublimate, which in inany places, but pdjrticularly 
nearest the assay, is in transparent silky shining ciy staiUne plates 
also in a pulverulent form. The deposit of molybdic acid is, 
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while hot, yellow ; and when cold, white. The ciystalline plates 
appear the most beautifdl when the assay is kept tea from the 
Blowpipe flame; but the heat must be properly regulated for 
their formation. The sublimate can be dnven along the charcoal 
by the oxidating flame ; but the place which it leaves appears, 
when perfectly cold, dark copper-red, and shining oxide of molyb- 
denum remains, which is produced by the molybdic acid coming 
in contact with the glowing charcoal Molybdenum remains in- 
tact in the reducing flame. 

Sulphide of Molybdenum — Molybdena Olanoe — ^which is also 
iofusible, affords, in a continued strong oxidating flame, the same 
sublimate as pure Molybdenum, while its sulphur escapes as sul- 
phurous add. 

Molbydic Acid fdses very readily, volatilizes in the oxidating 
flame, coating the charcoal with crystalline acid, and copper-red 
metallic shining oxide. Molybdenum possesses, in an oxidized 
condition, the property of tinging the outer Blowpipe-flame ; thus, 
if molybdic add, in a moistened state, be treated on platinum 
wire with the apex of the blue flame, it volatilizes, coloring the 
outer flame yellowish-green, analogous to baryta. The same 
coloration is produced by Molybdena Olance, as may be seen by 
heating a thin fragment of this mineral, held in the platinum 
forceps, in the apex of the blue flame. No fusion takes place, 
but the outer flame assumes a yellowish-green color. 

§ 19. TUNGSTEN— Vf'-PreBMce in the Mineral Kingdom. 

This element exists in nature as an Add only, either per m 
[W 0'], or in combination with Bases, namely : — ^with Lime, in 
Sehwersieinr^Tunggtate of Lime—\C9k 0, W 0«] ; with Oxide of 
Lead, in Tungstate of Leai — SeheelbleiyiHxth ; — ^with Iron, and 
Protoxide of Manganese, in Wdfram [Mn 0, W 0* + 8 (Fe 
0, W 0*) ] — ^its composition has been represented by Bebzelxus 
as follows : [Fe* 0«, 2 W 0« + Mn« 0\ 2 W O^] ; further, as a 
very small ingredient in some varieties of TtrnkdUe^ and in Black 
andj^fom Ytbro-TmtaUte, 
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Examination for Tungsten. 



Timgstic add is readily detected in Schwerstein, Wolfram, and 
Tungstate of Lead, in the following manner : Mix a small portion 
of powdered mineral with five times its volume of soda, and heat 
the mass strongly in a platinum spoon. Dissolve the fused assay 
in boiling water, and decant off the supernatant dear liquor, 
which contains tungstate of soda. If this solution be treated with 
hydrochloric add, a white powder deposits, which, when heated, 
assumes a beautiful lemon color. The behavior of the tungstic 
add in Schwerstein, towards microcosmic salt, has been previously 
given at page 120. 

When the Tantalites are examined in this manner for tungstic 
add, tantalic acid, — ^if the tftnt>a,lium is contained as an add, — 
will accompany tungstic add, which prevents the yellow reaction 
when heat is applied to the mixture. Should this occur, the 
white powder must be separated from the solution by filtration, 
edulcorated, and treated with microcosmic salt, as follows : dis- 
solve in the microcosmic salt upon a plantinum wire, so much 
sesquioxide of iron that the glass produced will appear colorless 
or slightly yellow in the oxidating flame, and, when treated in 
the redudng flame, perfectly colorless when cold. Now add some 
of the moist predpitate, and submit the whole, first to an oxidat- 
ing and then to a reducing flame. If tungstic add be present, 
the glass willbe tinged, either yellow, red, or blood-red, according 
to the quantity of the substance added. — ^As mistakes may arise, 
on account of titanic add affording, with microcosmic salt, a similar 
reaction to tungstic acid, the examination should be extended. 
According to Bose, tungstic acid gives a yellow glass with borax, 
and titanic add, a violet one, which becomes twrbidly sneaked. — 
This reaction is so exceedingly accurate, that if a tretce only of 
tungstic add be contaminated with the tantalic add, the ferrugi- 
nous microcosmic glass will acquire a yellowish hue. The ope- 
rator must exercise great care in adding the sesquioxide of iron, 
to avoid a blue reaction being obtained in the reducing flame. 
As nearly all Tantalites contain more or less sesquioxide of iron, 
this method will very seldom have to be employed, as the reaction 
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is speedily produced hj dissolving the pulverized mineral in micro- 
cosmic salt, and treating in the reducing flame ; if tungstic acid 
be present, a transparent dark red bead results. The presence of 
protoxide of manganese, oxides of tin, yttria, and lime, does not 
affect the coloration. — ^Tungstic acid is most conveniently ob- 
tamed by decomposing the native Tungstate of lime, finely pul«- 
verized, by hydrochloric acid ; chloride of calcium is formed, and 
tungstic acid precipitates. Dissolved in ammonia, and preci- 
pitated again by add, tungstic acid always forms a compound with 
the acid employed. It may be obtained in a separate state, by 
heating the tungstate of ammonia to redness. It is an orange- 
yellow powder, which becomes dull green when strongly heated. 
It is quite insoluble in water, and in adds, but dissolves in alka- 
line solutions. 

Titanic acid, oidde of nickel, and antimonious acid, when com- 
bined with small quantities of iron, give similar reactions with 
microcosmic salt, as ferruginous tungstic add. 

§ 20. VANADIUM—Y— Presence in the Mineral Kingdom. 

It has been found in an Iron Ore from Taberg ; a Lead Ore 
from Zimapan, in Mexico, also from Warloch-head in Scotland — 
which is piindpally Vanadiate of Lead ; — ^in VoJborthitey Pea 
Iron Orey from Steinlade, near Goslar ; in Mansfield Copper Slate, 
Hydrophite, and Vanadiate of lAme, The presence of Vanadium 
in Pitchblende most probably arises from the presence of Vanor 
diate ofLime, the recently discovered mineral. 

Vanadium is a very rare element 

Examination for Vanadium. 

The pyrognostic properties of Vanadiate of Lead are very cha- 
racteristic. On charcoal, before the Blowpipe, it strongly decre- 
pitates, fuses to a globule, then sdntillates, giving a regulus of 
lead, and the support becomes coated with a yellow sublimate. 

With microcosmic salt, it gives in the oxidating flame, a reddish- 
yellow, and, after cooling, a yellowish-green glass ; in the re- 
ducing flame, it aflbrds a beautiful chrome-green bead. 
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Per se, it fiises when held in the forceps, and presents, on re- 
frigeration, its yellow tinge. 

Vanadium, per ee, on the platmiun wire, in the oxidating flame, 
is converted into vanadic add, which, with borax, gives, while hot, 
a dark yellow, and on cooling, a pale yeUow glass. In the re- 
ducing flame, the glass is greenish or brownish, while hot, but» 
on cooling, chrome-green^ — ^it is not colored blue by the addition 
of tin. 

Vanadic add, with microcosmio salt, dissolves readily, prodnc- 
ing a reddish-yellow glass, which is, on cooling, pale yellow. It 
acquires a fine transparent green hue in the reducing flame, but 
the dark yellow color is recalled in the oxidation. 

With soda it easily dissolves, and is absorbed by the charooaL 

On platinum foil, it fuses to a deep yellowish-red fluid, which 
becomes ciystalline on refrigeration. 

Vanadic add is distinguished from oxide of chromium by pro- 
ducing a yellow glass on platinum wire in the oxidating flame, 
which is never the case with the latter. 

The following is Seftstbom'b method for obtaining the vanadic 
add from slags or the minerals : — Fuse with an equal part of 
saltpetre, and two parts carbonate of soda, — ^when the temperature 
is veiy high, vanadiate of soda is formed, — affuse the resulting 
mass with boiling water, and neutralize the liquid with nitric acid, 
then add chloride of barium, or acetate of lead, by which a pred- 
pitate of vanadiate of baryta, or lead, is obtained ; treat with sul- 
phuric add, and then separate the red liquid from the sulphate, 
digest it with alcohol, whereby, under formation of ether, the vanadic 
add is resolved into the binoxide of vanadium, and the solution 
is blue ; evaporate to dryness, and then heat the reddue to strong 
redness to expel the sulphuric acid — ^impure vanadic add remains ; 
smelt it with nitrate of potassa until a portion of the cold sample 
loses its reddish appearance. Dissolve, filter, and immerse in the 
liquid a large piece of chloride of ammonium ; a white predpitate of 
vanadiate of ammonia will appear, which is insoluble in a saturated 
solution of the predpitant ; filter and edulcorate, first with a 
solution of chloride of anmionium, and then with spirits of wine, of 
specific gravity 0*860 ; dissolve in boiling water, containing a few 
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dropB of free ammonia, and, upon cooling, pnre vanadiate of am- 
monia is obtained, the salt from which all the other compounds of 
ranadimn are formed. 

From the sohition of the vanadiate of lead in nitric add, the 
lead and arsenic can be separated by sulphide of hydrogen ; the 
resulting blue solution of binozide of vanadium, on evaporation to 
diyness, yields vanadic add, with which pure yanadiate of am- 
monia may be formed, by foUo?ring the forcing method. 

§ 21. TANTALUM— Tiin^NIOBIUM'--Y{h—PELOPIUM-'V^^ 
Presence in the Mineral Kingdom. 

These three metals are only found as adds in combination with 
bases in the following minerals : — 

TantcUite, CohmMtey Pt/roehlore, Yttra-Tdntcdite, Ferguso- 
nite, SamarskitBy Aeschynite, Euwmite, Polykras, WoMerite, 
Eukolits, and in many Tin-Stones. 

Examination for Tantalum, Niobium, and Pdopium, 

Tantaiic, Niobic, and Pelopic adds, when they constitute the 
chief ingredients of minerals, and when sufficient quantities of 
such are dissolved in borax, may frequently be recognised by 
giving an opaque or enamel-like glass by exposure to an irre- 
gular flame, particularly after treatment in the reducing. 

Since Boss has discovered niobium and pelopium in the Golum- 
bite of Bodenmais, the adds of which have several properties in 
common with tantaiic add, it is necessary, in the examination of 
those minerals winch contain these adds, to seek a method 
for their complete separation. The surest way to effect this 
object wiAi their very complex combinations, is to fuse a con- 
siderable quantity of the mineral, as finely pulverized as possible, 
with bisulphate of potassa, and the fused mass, after having been 
powdered, is dissolved in water. If the mineral contains tantaiic 
acid, or niobic and pelopic adds, and also, perhaps, tungstic add, 
these are separated by treatment with water, while any titanic 
acid present, as well as the bases, is dissolved. 
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The residue can either be fused with carbonate of potassa, or, 
when it is free from titanic add and ziroonia, treated at once with 
sulphide of ammonium, to separate the tungstic acid and oxide of 
tin. After filtration and a thorough edulcoration, what remains 
is immediately treated on the filter with dilute hydrochloric acid 
to get rid of traces of iron, and now the operator ascertains 
whether he has to deal with tantalic, or niobic and pelopic 
acids. 

For this purpose there are two ways : the first is, to examine 
the residuum, well washed, with miciocosmic salt on platinum 
wire, as well as with cobalt solution on charcoal, to ascertain 
whether the microcosmic salt is tinged in the reducing flame, and 
what color the acid in question assumes by this treatment. The 
acid which, for example, separates from the Oolumbite from 
Bodenmais, or from the Pyrochlore from Miask, and which con- 
sists of niobic and pelopic acids, affords in the reducing flame a 
brown bead passing into yiolet, by which it is easily distinguished 
from tantalic acid, which occasions almost no coloration. 

The second way depends upon some investigations made by 
Rose. As, according to this chemist, tantalic acid is precipitated 
of a light yellow, pelopic acid of an orange-yellow, and niobic add 
of a dark orange-red color firom the solution of tantalate, niobate, 
and pelopiate of potassa in water, when it is addulated with 
hydrochloric add and then mixed with tincture of gaUs, the 
examination may be conducted in the following mianner : — ^The 
residual add in question is mixed carefully with five times its 
volume of carbonate of potassa in an agate mortar, and the 
mixture is converted, with a few drops of water, into a pasty 
mass, which is fused in small portions in the loop of a strong 
platinum wire to a clear bead, and every time the loop ia full, the 
still hot bead is cast into a smaQ porcelain disL The fiised beads 
are pulverized, the powder first treated in a porcelain dish with a 
little cold water, to dissolve the carbonate of potassa added in 
excess, and also niobate of potassa, if present, which appears to be 
more easily soluble in cold water than tantalate and pelopiate of 
potassa, and after the whole has been well stirred with a glass 
rod, the insoluble salts are allowed to deposit. If the supernatant 
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liquor appears dear, it is removed by means of a small pipette 
into another porcelain dish, and the salt remaining dissolved in 
boiling water. Both solutions are then acidified with hydrochloric 
add, and the observation is made whether a strong turbidity or 
only an opalescence thereby ensues, as in the former case niobic 
and pelopic acids, and in the latter tantalic acid are to be 
suspected A few drops of tincture of galls are then added to 
each, and while stirring, the color of the precipitate must be 
minutely noticed. Niobic acid, from the Bavarian Oolumbite, 
which contains pelopic acid, fused in the manner prescribed, with 
carbonate of potassa, and the resulting mass pulverized and 
treated with cold water, gives a solution in which, after it has 
been cleared and separated from the residue, hydrochloric add 
produces a strong turbidity, and the tincture of galls, subsequently 
added, a dark orange-red predpitate. When the reddual salt is 
dissolved in boiling water, and addified with hydrochloric acid, a 
turbidity results, but tincture of galls produces only an orange-red 
predpitate indicative of pelopic add. 

When compounds have to be examined, which are free from 
tungstic, molybdic and silicic adds, for tantalic, niobic, and 
pelopic acids, the substance to be tested, already in a powdered 
condition, can be fused at once with carbonate of potassa in small 
portions in the loop of a platinum wire. The presence of titanic 
add does not interfere, because the titanate of potassa formed, 
only slightly passes into solution by the after treatment of the 
fused mass with water. Four parts of carbonate of potassa are 
mixed with the substance to be tested, and when the basic con- 
stituents are in a low degree of oxidation, one part of nitrate of 
potassa is added. After pulverization, the fused mass is first 
treated with cold, and then with boiling water as already 
describetl^ and after the solutions have cleared, they are drawn off 
with a small siphon or pipette from the reddue of bade consti- 
tuents, which is, at last, mixed with insoluble titanate of potassa 
if titanic acid were present. Each solution ia now addified with 
hydrochloric acid by itself in a porcelain dish, and a few drops of 
tincture of galls added. As before stated, a light yellow precipi* 
tate indicates tantalic acid, an orange-yellow pelopic acid, and a 
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daxk orange-red niobic acid. When manganese is present, the 
fusion ^nth carbonate of potassa ooaverts it into mangaoate of 
potaasa, which dissolves in cold water with a green color ; but as 
this salt, by the addition of hydrochloric acid is first converted 
into permanganate of potaasa, and subseqiiently into chloride of 
manganesiiiTn, with which tincture of galls produces no precipi- 
tate, it is not prejudicial to the operation. 

K a compound of tantalic, niobic, and pelopic adds contains 
silicious matter, the examination for these adds will answ^ 
without any alteration for minerals, which can be decomposed 
by hydrodilcnic add, as Wohlerite and Eukolite: but if not 
decompodble by that add, it must be fused with soda and 
borax, the mass heated to dryness with hydrochloric add, and 
afterwards treated with water. The adds remaining undis- 
solved, are then washed on a filter with addulated water, and 
after being dried and fused with five times their volume of carbo- 
nate of potassa in small portions on a platinum wire, the fused 
beads are pulverized and treated as above directed. The presence 
of silidc acid does not throughout prevent the reaction on the 
acids under consideration. 

Both pelopic and niobic adds were formerly prepared by means 
of water firom their chlorides, as other methods were not so 
advantageous. 

But the separation of both was incomplete, and even when it 
was repeated in such a way that the chlorides obtained were 
decomposed into their corresponding adds by means of water, and 
these again converted into chlorides by treatment with charcoal 
and chlorine, the adds could not be obtained even moderately 
pure, and though the operation was repeated twenty or thirty 
times, the result was still unsuccessful. 

After several laborious but vain researches. Boss sucqpeded in 
converting, under very peculiar conditions, a small quantity of 
niobic acid, which had been separated from pure niobate of soda, 
into a chloride. It was mixed with an extremely large quantity 
of charcoal, exposed to a strong current of chlorine, and subjected 
firom the beginning to a very gentle temperature. This experi- 
ment led to the most surprising results. The pure niobic add 
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gave, instead of the white chloride of niobium, the purest yellow 
pelopic acid, and this could always afterwards be obtained, but 
only by following strictly certain rules of manipulation and pre- 
caution. By the observation of a modified method, the white 
chloride could be obtained from the same acid. 

From the preparation of both these chlorides, RosB concludes 
tiuit the same metal is contained in them as is contained in the 
acids prepared from them by means of water. But these acids 
once formed cannot be oonyerted into one another like their 
corresponding chlorides, or only by a veiy circuitous process. 

The quantity of oxygen has not, up to the present time, been 
determined directly, but the yellow chloride of pelopium contains 
more chlorine than the white chloride of niobium, hence pelopic 
acid must contain more oxygen than niobic. 

Niobic acid cannot, howeyer, be converted into pelopic, even by 
the most powerfrd oxidizing agents ; neither does this result 
ensue by either direct or indirect oxidation. The behavior of the 
two acids before the Blowpipe also varies considerably. Such a 
relation is so peculiar, that there is no analogy to it in the whole 
domain of Chemistiy . 

It appears, nevertheless, that by some, but only few, reducing 
means, from the acid analogous to the yellow chloride, a little 
oxygen could be removed. 

The proportion of oigrgen in both acids, as deduced from that 
of the chlorine in the chloride, is a very anomalous one, and only 
in the two degrees of oxidation of sulphur, is a similar case found. 

It is still doubtful wheth^ a small propcntion of oxygen is not 
contuned in the carefrdly prepared white chloride, which may 
therefore be r^rded as an acid salt ; but the quantity of oxygen, 
according to the most exact investigation, is so extremely small 
that it is hoped the chloride will be obtained perfectly free from 
it. As, under all drcumstances, pelopic and niobic adds are 
oxides of the same metal, these substances must only have one 
appellation. Boss has selected that of niobium. The highest 
state of oxidation of this metal, f(»merly pelopic, must thus be 
called niobic add. 
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§ 22. TITANIUM—Ti'-Presence in the Mineral Kingdom, and in the 
products of Smelting Furnaces, 

It is found as an Add [Ti 0^] per se, and also in combination 
with bases, thus : — 

a. Per se, in Anatase, Arkansitey Brookite, and Eutile ; the 
latter generally contains some Protoxides of Iron and Manganese ; 
— ^Arkansite, according to the examination of WnmsrET, is pure 
titanic add, with only a trace of iron, and not a niobate, as 
inferred by Shephard, and has the ciystalline form and specific 
gravity of Brookite. EBs trials make the specific gravity 4*085. 
Its insolubility in acids is strong presumptive proof that it is not 
titanic acid in combination with a base, since all the known 
titanates are soluble in acids ; 

Brookite — Prismatic Titanic Ore — occurs in crystals of a hidr- 
brown color, passing into deep orange-yellow, more or less trans- 
lucent ; streak yellowish-white ; lustre brilliant, metallic adaman- 
tine. Insoluble and indecomposable in boiling hydrochloric add, 
even when reduced to powder. Alone on charcoal it is infusible, 
but it is entirely soluble, and forms a brownish-yellow glass, with 
microcosmic salt. This species occurs with Anatase and Crichto- 
nite, at Bourg d'Oisans, in Dauphin6, on the Tete-noire, in Savoy, 
and in large distinct crystals in Snowdon, in Wales. It is, how- 
ever, a rare mineral ; 

b. In combination with Earths and Metallic Oxides ; as with 
lime and Silicate of Lime, in Titanite and Sphene ; with lime, 
Protoxides of Cerium, Uranium, Iron, Manganese, Tin, et cetera^ 
in Pyrocilore ; with Zirconia, Tttria, Oxides of Cerium, Iron, 
Calcium, and traces of Potassa, Magnesia, Silidc Acid, and Oxide 
of Tin, in Polymignite ; with Protoxide of Iron, in many rich 
slags, exempli gratiay in Titaneisen, Crichtonite, Menaccanite, 
Nigrin, Iserine, Ilmenite, Volcanic Iron, Eisensand ; and in all 
refiractory Iron Ores whose slags are of a vitreous nature ; 

^. As a very small ingredient in some minerals, it is found in 
CymopAane, Kyanite, Achmite, and in some varieties of Mica, — 
Titanium occurs likewise in Perowskite, Polykras, Aeschynite, 
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Euxenite, Tttrotitanite, Oerstedtite,. Tschewkmte, and Mosan- 
drite. 

When Titantdferous Iron Ores are smelted, the Titanium some- 
times separates in the metallic state, and is observed upon the 
slags in small copper red dystals. It has been seen in beautiful 
perfect cubes upon a slag obtained from the smelting works near 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 

ExcmUnaHon for Titanium. 

The titanium contained in Anatase, Rutile, Titanite, and 
Sphene, can be detected by the behavior of these minerals with 
fluxes ; id est, ihe first two comport themselves with borax, 
microcosmic salt, and soda, like titanic add, the other two afford 
only the titaniferous color with microcosmic salt. In other 
minerals, where titanium forms an ingredient, it is somewhat dif- 
ficult to detect it by the aid of the fluxes, as the other metallic 
oxides in combination hinder the reaction. If, however, ferrugi- 
nous titanium ore be dissolved in microcosmic salt, and the glass, 
which exhibits the color of sesquioxide of iron only, treated for a 
long time in the reducing flame, a more or less brownish-red 
tinge is ilnparted to the assay, similar to that produced by ferru- 
ginous tungstic acid. The intrinsic quantity of titanium present, 
is deduced fiK)m the depth of color assumed by the glass. If the 
quantity present be great, the characteristic reaction of oxide of 
titanium — ^titanic oxide — ^will be obtained by treating with tin in 
microcosmic salt upon charcoal ; but if only a small portion be 
present, this end is not attainable. Titanium, when forming an 
essential or appreciable ingredient in minerals, may be detected by 
a very simple method, as follows : — Fuse gradually the finely pul- 
verized mineral in a platinimi spoon, with from six to eight times 
its volume of bisnlphateof potassa ; dissolve out in hot water, — ^tem- 
perature about 200-8* Fahr.= 93-8*' 0.,— and allow the solution to 
subside ; decant off the clear supernatant Uquor into a flask con- 
taining more hot water, and boiL K the mineral contained even 
small quantities of titanium, it will be deposited as a white 
powder, — ^titanic add, — ^provided iron is not present in the state 

Q 
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of protoxide, otherwise it will have a yellow tinge, probably from 
holding some of the iron in combination. This precipitate is to 
be separated by filtration, and examined, without being edulco- 
rated, with microcosmic salt, either on a platinum wire or char- 
coal. If the quantity be so small that no violet color is imparted 
to the microcosmic salt, the operator must add to the assay, 
treated on the wire, a small quantity of sesquioxide of iron, and 
when heated on charcoal, a piece of iron wire, and then heat the 
glass for some time in the reducing flame ; it will appear, while 
hot yellow, and upon cooling red, analogous to oxide of nickel, 
or ferruginous tungstic acid. This reaction is produced immedi- 
ately by the yellow precipitate, when heated with microcosmic salt 
in the reducing flame. 

When such a precipitate is dissolved in borax, the iron has no 
efiect upon the color produced by the titanic acid. 

Should the operator not be perfectly convinced of the absence 
of tungstic acid, the method with bisulphate of potassa will be 
the most decisive for the detection of the titanium, as the titanic 
acid is precipitated on boiling the solution, — and any tungstic 
acid remains dissolved, — ^and can then be treated with microcosmic 
salt, as previously given. 

If Polymignite be smelted with even ten times its volume of 
bisulphate of potassa, and the fused mass treated with warm 
water, little or no titanic acid is dissolved ; it remains behind, 
with zirconia and traces of protoxide of iron, as a white volumin- 
ous mass, and can readily be recognized by collecting on a filter, 
and then treating some of the precipitate with microcosmic salt. 
The metallic titanium found in ferruginous slags dissolves with 
difficulty in borax, but is pretty readily soluble in microcosmic 
salt. The crystals which the German author applied in this 
research had been examined under the lens and considered as 
pure, but the yellow microcosmic salt glass was, in the reducing 
flame, neither/?^ se, nor with the addition of tin, of a fine violet 
color, but somewhat reddish, like the ferruginous titanic acid. 
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§ 23. CHROMIUM'-CT'-'Preseim in the Mineral Kingdom- 

Chromium occurs only in an oxidized state in nature, thus : — 

a. As Oxide [Cr^ 0'] in a mechanical mixture with Quartz and 
various kinds of primitive rocks, in Oxide of Chrome, or Chrome 
Ochre; as Oxide, with Protoxide of Iron, Alumina, and Mag- 
nesia, in Chromate of Iron — Chrome Iron Ore — [Sgo} + 

Mi«o»J ; 

b. As Chromic Acid [Cr 0'] with Lead, in Chromate of Lead, 
and with Lead and Oxide of Copper in Vauquelinite, In addi- 
tion to these. Oxide of Chromium and Chromic Acid form an ex- 
traneous ingredient in many Silicious combinations, to which 
many of them owe their beautiful green or blood-red color ; as 
the precious Emerald, the Pyrope, et cetera. 

Traces of Chromic Acid are present in Schiller Spar, and in 
some varieties of Serpentine. Chromium is also met with in 
Hmenite, Wolchonskoite, Uwarowite, Pyrosklerite, Miloschine, 
Spinde, Chrysoberyle, Rothbleierz, and Melanochroite. 

Examination for Chromium. 

The presence of chromium in most of the above minerals is 
readily detected by their behavior with borax and microcosmic 
salt before the Blowpipe, the bead being of a beautiful green when 
perfectiy cold. This color is produced by minerals which contain 
neither lead nor copper, particularly after treatment in the 
reducing flama When the minerals contain oxides of lead or of 
copper, exempli gratia, Chromate of Lead and Vauquelinite, the 
glass bead affords, in the reducing flame, a grey or red color, the 
peculiar green of the Chromiimi being completely destroyed ; in 
consequence of this, attention should be paid, in the examination 
of such minerals, to those colors only which they produce in the 
oxidating flame. 

Minerals which contain little chromium, and a large quantity 
of other metals that yield coloring oxides, and afford no satisfac- 
toiy chrome reaction with borax and microcosmic salt, can be 

Q 2 
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examined for chromium in the following ma«nner. A small frag- 
ment of the mineral is first powdered as fine as po^ible, the pow- 
der mixed with three times its yolmne of saltpetre, and the mix- 
ture fused with the aid of the Blowpipe, either on the platinum 
wire or in a small platinum spoon. Ghromate of potassa is thus 
produced, and may be dissolved in water in a porcelain capsule, 
over the spirit-lamp. If the clear solution be poured oflF from the 
insoluble metallic oxides into another capsule, supersaturated with 
acetic acid, and a crystal of acetate of lead, then laid in it, the 
latter dissolves, and the chromic add instantly combines with the 
oxide of lead, forming a beautiful orange-yellow powder, which 
precipitates, and, after filtration, yields with borax or microcosmic 
salt, in the oxidating flame, a beautiful green glass. Even small 
traces of chromium may be detected in this maimer. If the sub- 
stance examined by this method for chromium should contain 
sulphur or sulphuric acid, — ^which is not, however, present in the 
natural compound, — ^the chromate of lead will be contaminated 
with sulphate, and the yellow color will be lighter in proportion 
to the quantity of the sulphate present. Silicates that contain 
only a little chromium, and much iron or other metals yielding 
colored oxides, and which afford with fluxes only the peculiar 
tinge of iron or of the other metals, cannot be examined for 
chromium by the foregoing method, silicious combinations not 
being decomposed by saltpetre, but requiring a different treat- 
ment ; such as the following : — The finely pulverized mineral is 
to be fused to a bead on charcoal, with from one to one and a 
half parts of soda, and half a part of borax ; the bead pulverized, 
treated with hydrochloric acid, and evaporated to dryness. The 
resulting dry mass is to be dissolved in water, the silicic acid 
separated by filtration, a few drops of nitric acid added to the 
solution, in order to convert the protoxide of iron into the sesqui- 
oxide, and the oxides of chromium, iron, and alumina, et cetera, 
precipitated by ammonia. This precipitate, after being collected 
on a filter, must be fased with saltpetre ; chromate of potassa is 
thus obtained, which may be decomposed by acetate of lead, in 
the manner already described. 

The silicates colored blood-red by chromic acid, namely, the 
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Pjrope and Spinelle^ from Ceylon, possess the property of becom- 
ing black and opaqne by simple heating, but during the refrigera- 
tion, they become, by transmitted light, gradually yellowish on 
chrome-green, then ahnost colorless ; and when perfectly cold 
they re-exhibit their original color. Those silicious combinations 
which are colored red, both by chromium and iron, are also ren- 
dered opaque by calcination, but, on cooling, immediately recover 
their redness and transparency. 

§ 24. TELL URIUM— To— Presence in the Mineral Kingdom. 

Tellurium occurs in nature only in the metallic state ; thus, — 

a. As Native Tetturium [Te], which contains a little Qoli 
and Iron ; 

b. With Gold and Silver, in Graphic Tellurium, from Nagyag; 
with Lead, in Black TeUwriumy mechanically mixed with Td- 
luride of Gold, aiid sometimes Sulphides of Sflver, Copper, and 
Antimony; with Bismuth, a little Sulphide of Bismuth, and 
Selenium, in Telluric Bismuth ; with Silver, Lead, and Gold, in 
Yellow Tellurium ; and in a compound of Bismuth, Lead, Cop- 
per, and a little Nickel, in the Needle Ore from Siberia. 

Examination for TeUuritun. 

A substance may be examined for tellurium either on charcoal 
or in a glass tube, open at both ends. In the first case, a white 
sublimate, with a reddish border, is obtained by heating the 
mineral in either flame, and which disappears, with a beautifdl 
bluish-green tinge, when the reducing flame is directed on it. 
When the mineral is rich in tellurium, it tinges the flame bluish, 
while subjected to the action of the reducing flame. If the assay, 
thus treated, gives off the odor of horseradish, it contains selenium. 
If the mineral contains lead or bismuth, and the operation be per- 
formed on charcoal, the pure sublimate of oxide of telluriimi is 
never obtained when the blast is continued for a few seconds too 
long, but, on the contrary, will always be contaminated with 
oxide of lead or bismuth. It wiU, in consequence, be safer to 
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pulverize the substance, mix it with an equal bulk of glacial 
boracic acid, place it on a broad charcoal support, and treat it in 
the reducing flame. The oxides of lead and bismuth thus formed, 
notwithstanding the action of the reducing flame, will be dis- 
solved by the boracic add, and wiU not produce a sublimate ; 
while the tellurium volatilizes, and alone coats the charcoal 
Should the mineral, at the same time, contain a large quantity of 
selenium, a portion of it will also be deposited on the charcoal, 
and the tellurium cannot then be well recognized. In such a 
case, it is always better to perform the operation in a tube open 
at both ends. 

If the operation is performed in a glass tube in a similar man- 
ner to Antimony, a strong white vapor is obtained firom telluri- 
ferous minerals, which deposits as a pulverulent oxide on the glass, 
and, by heating, fuses on the same part of the tube on which it is 
deposited to clear colorless drops, which may be more closely ex- 
amined with a lens. Should selenium be present, however, a 
trace of selenite of tellurium wUl be formed, which also melts into 
clear colorless drops, incapable of being distinguished from pure 
oxide of tellurium by the unaided eye. 

When the telluriferous metal contains much lead, a sublimate 
is obtamed, which appears grey close to the assay, and white at a 
distance from it. The white portion can be fused to colorless 
drops, and is oxide of telluriimi ; the grey, on the contrary, does 
not fuse like oxide of tellurium, but exhibits a somewhat changed 
appearance, and forms only a semifused greyish coating on the 
glass. According to Bebzelius, this substance is tellurate of 
oxide of lead. 

If bismuth be also present in the telluriferous metal, it remains 
behind, while the tellurium volatilizes and deposits in the tube. 
By continued treatment in the flame, it oxidizes, but the surfEuse 
of the bead is coated with fused brown oxide of bismuth. 

§ 25. ARSENIC — ^As — Presence in the Mineral Kingdom, and in the 
products of Smelting Furnaces, 

Arsenic is found very abundantly in nature. It occurs : — 
a. Metallic, either/?^ se^ or in combination with other metals ; 
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namely, as Natite Arsenic [As], which generally contains traces 
of Antimony and Iron; with Cobalt, in SpeisscobaU, which often 
contains traces of Iron, Copper, and Sulphur ; with Nickel, in 
Arsenical Nickel — Kupfemickel — which sometimes contains 
traces of Iron, Lead, Cobalt, Antimony, and Sulphur ; with a 
lesser proportion of Nickel, in WeissnickMies, from Schneeberg ; 
with Antimony, in Arsenical Antimony — Arsenik-Speisglanz ; 
— with BismuA, in Bismuth Blende ; and with Silver, Iron, and 
Antimony, in Arsenical Antimonial Siher, 

b. With Sulphur, both per se and combined with other Sul- 
phides ; namely, per se, as Sulphide of Arsenic, red [As S*] — 
Realgar ; yellow [As S'] — Orpiment ; — ^with Iron, in Arsenical 
Pyrites ; with Cobalt and a little Iron, in Bright White Cobalt; 
with Nickel and Iron, in Nickel Glanz ; with Copper, Antimony, 
Iron, and Silyer, in Grey Copper — Fahlerz ; — ^with Silver and 
a little Antimony, in the light red variety of Buby Siher — 
Argent Rouge Arsenic, Necker ; — ^with Nickel and Antimony, 
in Antimonial Nickel — Nickelspeiss-glanzerz ; — and with Cop- 
per and Iron, in Tennantite. 

c. As an Add ; thus, — as Arsenious Acid per se in Oxide of 
Arsenic — Arsenikbluthe — [As 0^] ; and as Arsenic Acid and 
Arsenious Acid, combined with other bodies ; namely, as Arsenic 
Acid, with Lime and Water, in Pharmacolite ; with Oxide of 
Cobalt and Water, in CobaU Bloom ; with oxide of Copper and 
Water, in Condurrite, Euchroite, Erinite, Rhomboidal Arse- 
niatCj and, accompanied by Alumina, in Liroconite ; with Oxide 
of Nickel and Water, in Nickel Ochre, which often contains 
traces of Oxides of Cobalt and Iron, and Sulphuric Add ; with 
Protoxide of Iron and Water, in Scorodite ; with Protoxide 
and Sesquioxide of Iron, and Water, in ffube Ore, or Arseni€Ue 
of Iron, from Cornwall ; with Oxide and Chloride of Lead, in 
Arseniate of Lead, from Johann Georgenstadt and Cornwall, 
which also contains traces of Iron and Phosphoric Acid; and 
with Oxide and Basic Sulphate of the Oxide of Iron, together 
with Constitutional Water, in Pitchy Iron Ore, or Eisensinter; 
lastly, as Arsenious Acid, combined with Oxide of Cobalt, in a 
pulverulent substance from Schneeberg. 
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As many of the above mentioned Arsenic combinations, partiy 
per 90y and partly in combination with otiier substances, are sub- 
jected, on a great scale, to operations for the reduction of the 
metals which tiiey contain, and as Arsenic is a metal which is 
veiy difficultiy separated in the dry way from a number of other 
metals, it must form more or less a constituent of tiie Dressed 
Ores, and of the various intermediate products of the smelting 
operation. To the latter belong especially the products which 
are obtained in Arsenic Smelting Works, as well as many of those 
which are obtained in Silver Works, as Bohgtein^ Bleiitein, Tutty, 
Abstrieh, et ceteray and also the Speise produced in Cobalt Smelt- 
ing Works, and often even the SmaU, 

Examiruition for Arsenic. 

The examination for arsenic is in most cases very simple. It 
should, however, be ascertained whether the arsenic exists in the 
compound in a metallic state, or as an add. Native Arsenic is 
instantly recognized by the alliaceous odor which it exhales «in 
volatilizing, when treated on charcoal before the Blowpipe. In a 
glass matrass, it sublimes in a metallic state, leaving a nonvolatile 
metallic mass behind, which, by fusion with lead and cupellation 
on bone ashes, sometimes yields a button of silver. The combi- 
nations of arsenic with sulphur, as Realgar and Orpiment, bum 
with a whitish-yellow flame, when ignited by the aid of the 
Blowpipe on charcoal, and give o£f a dense greyish-white vapor, 
which smells like garlic, and deposits in part on the charcoal 
In a flask it fuses, boils, and sublimes. The sublimate is trans- 
parent, and of a dark-yellow or red color. Heated in an open 
glass tube, it bums sj^ deposits white arsenic on the upper side 
of the tube ; at the end of the tube, held upwards, the smell of 
sulphurous acid is readily recognized. Metallic arsenic is best 
obtained from sulphide of arsenic by the following method : — ^The 
compound is first decomposed in an open glass tube into arse- 
nious and sulphurous acids, the former deposits in a crystalline 
form in the tube, and the latter escapes. For this purpose, the 
tube must be held obliquely, and heated a very little above the 
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specimen under examination, in order that the ascending vapor 
may pass over the hottest part of the tube, and be thus perfectly 
burned. The glass tube is then to be drawn out dose to where 
the arsenious acid has collected, the latter forced into the part 
thus retracted, and reduced with charcoal, by the method which 
will be more fully treated of hereafter, for the reduction of 
pure arsenious acid to the metallic state. Most of the com- 
binations of arsenic with other metals possess this property, that 
when a small portion of them is placed on charcoal and heated in 
the reducing flame, a part of the arsenic immediately volatilizes, 
and covers the charcoal with a white coating. When the quan- 
tity of arsenic present is considerable, a dense grcgdsh-white 
smoke ascends from the assay, which diffuses itself, and may be 
readily recognized, even at a considerable distance, by its allia- 
ceous smell ; but if the quantity is inconsiderable, the above 
vapor is not always seen during the blowing, nor the arsenical 
smell experienced. In this case, the red hot assay should be 
brought close to the nose, in order that the arsenic escaping may 
be recognized by its peculiar smell. K a small quantity of arsenic 
is combined with a metal from which it is with difficulty sepa- 
rated, as with nickel, the compound should be melted with proof 
lead in the oxidating flame, and the smell observed, to ascertain 
if arsenic is volatilized. 

Many compounds of arsenic with metals afford metallic arsenic 
when heated in a glass flask ; instance some varieties of Speiss- 
cobalt, Weissnickelkies, Arsenical Antimony, et cetera; while 
others yi^ld none, exempli gnxHa^ Arsenical Nickel — Eupfer- 
nickeL All the metallic arsenides which occur in nature, when 
heated in an open glass tube, yield arsenious add, which sublimes 
in combination with oxide of antimony, when the latter metal is 
present in the substance under examination. 

If a metallic compound yields no arsenical smell when heated 
on charcoal per sey or with proof lead, and gives no sublimate of 
arsenious add in an open tube, the presence of a minute trace of 
arsenic may still be detected by the following method : — 

Friable metallic compounds, and such as can be reduced to 
powder, should be pulverized, and of the nonpulverizable, a por- 
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tion suffident for an assay should be filed off. Artificial nickel- 
iferous alloys, prepared on a large scale, do not require reduc- 
tion to a finely divided state, as they are obtained either in a fine 
powder, or as a slightly adhering, easily pulverizable mass ; 
melted nickel, on the other hand, German silver, and similar 
compositions, must be divided in this way. From 75 to 100 
milligrammes of the metallic powder are then to be mixed in an 
agate mortar, with firom five to six times as much saltpetre, and 
the mixture strongly ignited on a platinum spoon in the oxidating 
flame — ^see p. 81 — by which means the metals are oxidized, and 
the arsenic acid formed is combined with the free potaasa of the 
saltpetre. The fused mass is then removed, the spoon placed in 
a porcelain cup, water poured on it, and the whole wanned over 
the spirit-lamp, by which treatment the arsenic add formed, the 
carbonate of potassa, and the remaining undecomposed nitrate of 
potassa are dissolved. If the metal to be examined contains 
zinc, lead, tin, or bismuth, slight traces of these metals wiU be 
present in the solution, as free potassa dissolves the oxides of 
these metals ; these traces do not, however, hinder the recogni- 
tion of the arsenic. The solution, which should be somewhat 
concentrated, is then diluted, without being separated from the 
residue, with spirit of wine, and powdered tartaric add dissolved 
by a moderate heat in the alcoholic solution, after decantation 
from the residue, until it affords the acid reaction on litmus paper. 
The bitartrate of potassa formed should then be allowed to 
deposit from the liquid in which it is insoluble. If the solution 
appears clear, it is to be carefully poured off from the precipitated 
salt into a porcelain basin, a small crystal of nitrate of silver 
placed in it, and the whole heated over the lamp. Should the 
solution contain arsenic acid, it combines with the oxide of silver, 
forming an insoluble arseniate of silver, which falls to the bottom 
as a brownish-red powder, but if the solution is free from arsenic, 
the nitrate of silver dissolves without produdng any precipitate. 
Arsenical sulphides, when heated on charcoal in the reducing 
flame, readily yield a strong or a weak arsenical smelL If the 
quantity of arsenic contained in a sulphide be extremely minute, 
neither the vapor nor the smell of arsenic can be percdved. 
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Such subBtanoes, — ^to which belong Bohstein, Bleiitein^ Flue-reds- 
ingsy et cetera^ — must be pulverized, the powder mixed with soda, 
and the mixture fiised on charcoal in the reducmg flame. The 
sulphur is by this- means separated, by combining with the radical 
of the soda, while the arsenic is volatilized, and may be recog- 
nized by its characteristic smell. The native arsenical sulphides, 
according to their various constituents, when heated in a bulb 
tube, sometimes yield a little sulphide of arsenic, with much 
metallic arsenic, as Arsenical Iron ; sometimes only sulphide of 
ars^c, for instance. Nickel Glance ; and sometimes no sublimate, 
exempli gratia^ Bright White Cobalt In a tube open at both 
ends, however, they all yield arsenious and sulphurous acids. 

Pure arsenious acid may be tested before the Blowpipe, either 
on charcoal with soda, or by a method which Berzelius has given. 
The latter method is decidedly the safest, and most accurate when 
small quantities are to be examined. The following is the mode 
of procedure : — A glass tube is to be drawn out so that the diameter 
of the elongated part may be equal to that of a strong knitting- 
needle, and the end theli sealed up. In order to detect the arse- 
^. nious acid, which may be even less than one milligramme, 

it is to be introduced into the elongated part, forced into 
the extreme end — a. Kg. 45, — ^and a fragment of char- 
coal placed over it, about the size represented \yj b c ; 
the part of the tube occupied by the charcoal is then 
heated in the flame of the spirit-lamp, until the charcoal 
becomes ignited, and the part containing the arsenious 
acid gradually introduced into the flame. The arsenious 
add is volatilized, and on coming in contact with the 
ignited charcoal, is reduced, forming in the cold wide part 
of the tube a deposit of metallic arsenic Whenthequantiiy 
of arsenious acid under investigation is extremely minute, 
a black trace of metallic arsenic is only obtamed between 
e and d. If the part of the tube drawn out be gradually 
heated, nearer and nearer the black trace, the latter may be made 
to form a ring on the glass, and if the part retracted be cut off 
at c, and the part d held in the flame of the spirit-lamp, the 
arsenic may be volatilized, and the peculiar alliaceous smell recog- 
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nized This method is &r more delicate if cyanide of potassium 
he suhstituted for charcoal In this case also, other compounds, 
besides arsenious acid, can be examined. 

When the arsenic is present as an acid, combined with earths 
or metallic oxides, three modes can be employed for its detec- 
tion : — 

The first and simplest is, to mix the substance with soda, then 
treat it on charcoal in the reducing flame, and examine whether 
the smell of arsenic is eyolved. This test is not, however, suffi- 
ciently delicate in all cases, especially when the arsenical adds are 
combined with metallic oxides, which are easily reduced, and form, 
with metallic arsenic, readily fusible arsenical alloys, which yield 
with difiiculiy the smell of arsenic. This is more particularly the 
case with oxide of nickel 

The second method for examining the compounds for arsenical 
acids, combined with earths, is to mix the substance with charcoal 
powder, and heat the mixture ina small tube having a bulb blown 
on one end of it, by which the arsenical acids are reduced, and 
metallic arsenic sublimed. Metallic arseniates and arsenites, with 
the exception of arsenite of copper, — ^known in commerce under 
the name of Scheele's Oreen,— cannot be examined for arsenic in 
this way, because arsenical alloys are often formed by the bases 
accompanying the acid being reduced with it, from which arsenic 
cannot be sublimed. 

To the compounds of the arsenical acids with earths, which 
admit of being examined in this way, belongs, in particular, arse- 
nite of lime, which is often obtained only in exceedingly „. 
small quantities, in medico-chemical examinations for legal 
purposes. The subjoined method of procedure is advan- 
tageous in such a case : — ^The arsenite of lime is gently 
ignited, then mixed with fresh ignited charcoal, and intro- 
duced into the end of a sealed tube — Fig. 46 — a part of 
the closed end of which is elongated, so that the mixture 
fills it up to a. The tube is next heated, gently at first, 
in order to drive o£f the moisture, and then the part a, 
containing the substance, heated in the Blowpipe flame 
imtil near the fusing point of the glass. The arsenic 
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is by this means reduced, and collects in the narrow part b of 
the tube, where, from the very small surface over which it is 
spread, the most minute traces may be detected. 

The third method for the detection of arsenic in arsenites and 
arseniates haying earths or metallic oxides for then: bases, is to 
mix the substance with three times its bulk of saltpetre, and pro- 
ceed in the manner afaready described for the examination of 
arseniferouB metals, in which the arsenic cannot be detected by 
treating on charcoal in the reducing flame. 



§ 26. SELENIUMS^— Presence in the Mineral Kingdom. 

It occurs most frequently in the following minerals : — 
With Lead, in Selenide of Lend, or Selen Blei, which often 
affords traces of Cobalt and Iron ; with Copper, in Selenide of 
Copper ; with Silver and Copper, with some earthly matters, in 
Eukwrite; with Lead and Copper, in Selenide of Lead and 
Copper ; with Lead and Cobalt, in Selenide of Cobalt and Lead ; 
with Lead and Mercury, in Selenide of Lead and Mercury ; and 
as a minute constituent in TeUwic Bismuth, and in some 
yarieties of Swedish Lead Glances. Selenide of Cobalt and Lead 
has much the aspect of Selenide of Lead. It gives off when 
heated in a closed tube a sublimation of Selenium, and exhi- 
bits with the fluxes the reaction of Cobalt by coloring them blue. 

Examination for Seleniwn. 

The examination for selenium is so simple, that even a minute 
trace of it in any metallic compound may be easily recognized by 
the following procedure : — 

A small fragment of the compound is to be ignited on charcoal 
in the oxidating flame, and immediately held under the nose. If 
the substance contains selenium, a strong disagreeable smell is 
given off, similar to decaying horseradish, and which is peculiar to 
this metal If much selenium is present, a reddish vapor is 
evolved before ignition commences, which consists of finely divided 
selenium ; but afterwards, a steel-grey metallic glistening subli- 
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mate is deposited on the charcoal, which, on the exterior edges, 
sometimes passes into violet, and in thin layers appears hlue. 

Selenium may also be readily separated from its componnds in 
its simple form, by merely roasting the assay in an open glass 
tube — see page 74 — and, during the operation, inclining the 
tube, in order to oxidize the other elements, when this metal will 
sublime with a reddish color. If the quantity of selenium present 
be pretty large, the part of the sublimate nearest the assay appears 
almost of a steel-grey ; small crystals of selenic acid are some- 
times deposited before the red sublimate, but they disappear on 
the application of a very gentle heat. If sulphur be also present, 
which is the case with the seleniferous lead glances, sulphurous 
acid will be evolved, and may be recognized at the end of the 
tube either by the smell or by moistened litmus. 

If seleniimi occurs with tellurium, exempli gratia, Telluric Bis- 
muth from Tellemarken, which contains selenide of bismuth, and 
if the specimen be subjected to the experiment in a glass tube, 
oxide of tellurium is first given off, and, by continuing the blast, 
the selenium deposits as a red coating between the oxide of 
tellurium and the heated assay. As sulphide of arsenic, however, 
sometimes sublimes in an open tube, like selenium, this experi- 
ment alone does not suffice ; the substance should, therefore, be 
treated on charcoal, by which means it can be instantly decided 
whether the sublimate is selenium or arsenic. 

y. Examination for Nonmbtaxlic Bodies and Acids. 

§ I. OXYGEN-^O—and HYDROGEN— M-^in combination as 
WATER— R 0— Presence in the Mineral Kingdom. 

Under this head, no regard is paid to the Water occurring in 
nature, as Bain, Snow, Spring, Lake, and Sea Water, et cetera, 
but to the presence of Water in Minerals, of which it often forms 
an essential constituent It occurs in large quantities in some 
minerals and hydrates, and may likewise be contained in a 
mechanical state. 

It would be superfluous here to specify all those minerals which 
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contain Water, as this information may be found under each 
described metal. 

Examination far Water. 

This examination is very simple, and is to be performed accord- 
ing to the subjoined directions : — ^The substance is to be placed in 
a small perfectly dry glass flask, — see Pig. 8, page 1 5, — and then 
heated over a spirit-lamp. If it contains water mechanically 
retained or chemically combined, it ivill in the former instance 
be entirely eliminated, in the latter only partly. The aqueous 
vapor will deposit in drops, on the upper part of the vessel, 
where it can be readily seen. If a substance, insoluble in 
water, contain its water chemically combined, an evolution of 
vapor seldom occurs on the first application of the heat ; but if 
the vessel be introduced further into the flame, and strongly 
heated, the water will be liberated, as in the above case. 

During the examination for water, the operator should observe 
an phenomena that take place ; because, by so doing, he may dis- 
tinguish various substances which are analogous to others in their 
outward appearances, exempli ffrcUiUy many substances containing 
sulphuric, phosphoric, or hydrofluoric acids, give off water, when 
strongly heated, which reacts acid with litmus or Brazilwood 
paper: and sulphates often generate so much sulphurous acid, 
that it can be readily recc^nized by its characteristic odor. 

Fluorides, when strongly heated, evolve hydrofluoric acid, which 
attacks the glass vessel, — ^this occurs with fluoride of cerium. 

After the water has been expelled from the arseniates, arse- 
nious acid may sublime, as with Scorodite. 

An alkaline reaction with turmeric paper, or reddened litmus 
paper, indicates the presence of ammonia. 

Decrepitation and change of color must also be carefully ob- 
served by the experimenter, in order to discriminate with cer- 
tainty the substance under examination. 

§2. NITROGEN— ^— and OXYGEN— O-^in combination as 
NITRIC ACID—^ 0^— Presence in the Mineral Kingdom. 

This acid occurs in Native ScUtpetre, which is generally con- 
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taminated with Sulphate, Nitrate, and Carbonate of Lime, and 
some Iron and Chloride of Calcium ; and in Nitrate of Soda^ 
which generally contains seven to eight per cent, of Chloride of 
Sodium. 

Examination for Nitric Add, 

The native salts which contain this acid are readily recognized 
by deflagrating when ignited upon charcoal. 

The substances which are infusible, containing nitric acid, must 
be heated to redness, after being perfectly desiccated in a glass 
tube, by which means dark yellow fumes, nitrous gas, are elimi- 
nated, and may be recognized by their peculiar color and smell. If 
the nitric acid contained in a substance be small, and firmly 
united to a base, so that no characteristic fumes are obtained, 
a portion of the substance must be triturated in a mortar, with 
about an equal weight of bisulphate of potassa, and the mixture 
then treated as previously given. The free sulphuric acid com- 
bines with the base, liberating nitric add, and the tube becomes 
filled with nitrous gas, the brownish-red or yellow color of which 
is best perceived by looking perpendicularly into the mouth of the 
tube. 

§ 3. SULPHUE^S^-and SULPHURIC ACID— EO.SO^Presence 
in the Mineral Kingdom and in Furnace Products. 

Sulphur is found beautifully crystallized in nature, but is often 
contaminated with Bitumen, Silica, Lime, Iron, Carbon, Water, 
et cetera. It occurs most firequently in combination with Metals. 

Sulphuric Acid is only met with in nature, in combination with 
Alkalies, Earths, and Metallic Oxides, which combinations have 
been previously given. All dressed ores, containing an admix- 
ture of metallic sulphides, which are not perfectly smelted before 
roasting, give, when remelted, metallic sulphides, which are called 
Stein, — and often a small portion of such metallic sulphides is 
mechanically contained in many products which ought to be per- 
fectly free firom sulphur. Sulphur also forms partly an essential, 
and partly a secondary ingredient in many furnace products. It 
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may be Gonsddered aa essential ingredient, in Bohstein, BleUteiny 
Kupfersteiriy Tutty, et cetera, and a secondaiy one, in Workable 
Lead, Schwartz Kupfer, Staffs, «nd other minerals. 

Sulplraiic Add occurs in many roasted ores which preyiously 
contained Sulphur. 

Examination for StdptMr, and Sulphuric Acid. 

Natire Sulphur is easily recognized by submitting it to the 
flame of a lamp upon charcoal It bums with a fine bluish color, 
generating sulphurous acid 

Compounds with Sulphur may be detected by different methods, 
mddicet: — 

a. Sometimes by heating the substance strongly in a glass 
tube. Some metallic sulphides possess a higher d^ree of sul^ 
phuration ; thus. Iron Pjrrites giv^ off sulphur, which deposits in 
the upper part of the tube. If such a combination contains, at the 
same time, arsenic, as, Mispickel and Nickelglance, no yellow sub^ 
limate of sulphur will be obtained, but a yellowish-bTOwn one, 
consisting of sulphide of arsenic ; 

b. By roasting the substance in an open glass tube. If only 
a small trace of sulphur is present, no sulphurous acid smell will 
be perceived, but its presence may be recognized by holding a 
strip of moistened litmus paper in the tube, — ^it ?dll be imme^ 
diately reddened ; 

c. By heating the substance in the oxidating flame upon char-^ 
coal. If an appreciable quantity of sulphur be present, the sul- 
phurous acid smell will be immediately recognized ; 

d. The most accurate method, when no selenium is present, i6, to 
melt the powdered assay, — ^those substances that cannot readily be 
reduced to powder may be applied in small particles, — ^with two 
parts soda, and one part borax, upon charcoaL In this treatment, 
sulphide of sodium is formed, which, when moistened and applied 
to a piece of bright silver, blackens it The addition of the borax 
is to prevent the sulphide of sodium formed from being absorbed 
by the chaxcoaL 

As the selenides behave exactly like sulphides towards metallic 
silver, the substance must previously be heskted perse on charcoal, 

E 
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in order to ascertain whether the characteristic horsc'-rctdid^ odor 
is exhaled. When the two occur together in a substance, the 
sulphur examination must be first performed in the open tube. 

Sulphuric add can be detected when in combination with 
alkalies, earths, or metallic oxides : — 

^ By melting the substance with silicate of soda in the reduc- 
ing flame. The sulphuric acid at first combines with a portion of 
soda, which becomes reduced to sulphide of sodium, and the glass 
subsequfflitly assumes a red or dark yellow color, according to the 
proportion of sulphuric add present If the quantity of sulphuric 
add be yery minute, the color a{>pears only after the glass has 
perfectly cooled. The above method is only suitable for colorless 
sulphuric add compounds : colored sulphates must be submitted 
to the following treatment : — 

' Smelted with two ports of soda, and one of borax, on char- 
coal ID the reducing flame, and the resulting mass moistened with 
water, and placed on silver ; a tarnishing of the metal will indi- 
cate the pfesenee of sulphur. 

§ 4. PHOSPHORIC AGID-^V O— Pr««w» in the Mineral 
Kingdom. 

This Acid is always met with in nature in a combined state, 
and is found in small quantity in numerous minerals. It is often 
overlooked, because traces of it are so difficult to detect in a satis- 
fsujtory manner. The minerals in which it forms an ingredient 
have been mentioned under Lime, Alumina, Tttria, Copper, Ura- 
nium, Lead, Iron, Manganese, et cetera. 

Examination for Phosphoric Add. 

If a substanoe contains more dum from four to five per 
cent of phoBf^ric add, tiie annexed examination is the 
best. Dissolve some <A the substance in Boradc add upcxi 
charcoal in the oxidating flame, and then introduce into the mol- 
ten bead a piece of fine iron wire, and expose the whole to a 
strong reducing flame. The iron oxidizes, at the expense of the 
phosphoric acid, and borate and phosphate of iron are produced. 
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the latter of which fuses in a strong heat As the globule cools> 
a phosphorescence is generally remarked on various parts of the 
charcoal, which proceeds from the crystallization of the phosphide 
of iron. When perfectly cold, the glass must be remoyed from 
the charcoal, and broken into particles between folds of paper, 
upon an anyiL By this means the phosphide of iron will sepa- 
rate as a globular metallic button, and can be submitted to a fur- 
ther examination. It should be attractable by the magnet, brittle 
under the hammer, and of a ferruginous color when broken. If the 
substance contamed only a small quantity of this add, the globule 
containing tiie phosphide of iron will be sensibly ductile when 
struck. When very little or no phosphoric add is present, on 
breaking the button the iron wire will be found intact, except 
where it protruded beyond the assay. 

If the substance imder examination contained otiier ingredients 
redudble by iron, and capable of melting with it to a globule, as 
sulphuric or arsenic add, et cetera, it must be examined for these, 
before being subjected to the above treatment 

Phosphoric add may be readily detected in mineiivis, if only 
three per cent, be present, in the following manner : — ^A splinter 
of the mineral is placed between the platinum points of the for- 
ceps, dipped into sulphuric add, and then heated in a dark room 
with the apex of the blue flame, when the outer flame will be 
immediately colored bluish-green, of a perfectly different shade to 
that produced by boradc acid, baryta, or copper. Many phos- 
phoric minerals, when treated per ^, in the blue flame, color the 
outer flame green ; ewempU gratia, Wavellite. 

When reactions are not obtained by the forgoing methods, it 
is better to have recourse to the moist way. The substance free 
from sulphuric acid and alumina must be fused in the oxidating 
flame, with four times its volume of soda, in the platinum spoon, 
and the residuum dissolved with water in a porcelain basin over 
a spirit-lamp, and then aQowed to settle. Some of the dear 
supernatant liquor must then be decanted off, mixed with acetic 
add, reheated over the lamp, and a small crystal of nitrate of 
silver immersed in the menstruum, ff the solution contains 
only a trace of phosphoric add, a lemon-yellow precipitate of 
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phosphate of silver subsides. Should the mixture not have been 
sufficiently heated, previous to the addition of the silver salt, a 
white precipitate of dipyrophosphate of silver will occur, which 
cannot be readily distinguished from other compounds. 

If the substance contains alumina, as Wavellite, Amblygonite, 
Lazulite, et cetera, the phosphoric acid cannot be readily detected 
in the manner last mentioned, because on melting the substance 
with soda, phosphate of alumina combines with it, and this 
combination dissolves out on heating with water, and, on the 
addition of acetic acid, deposits. The subjoined method will 
detect a trace of phosphoric acid in an aluminous compound. 
Triturate the powdered substance in an agate mortar, with a 
mixture consisting of six parts soda and one and a half parts 
silica, then melt the whole mass in the oxidating flame upon 
charcoal Treat the residuum in a porcelain basin with boiling 
water — ^the phosphate and excess of carbonate of soda is dissolved, 
leaving silicate of alumina and soda. If the substance contains 
only a little alumina, some silicate of soda will also dissolve, but 
this will have no detrimental influence on the detection of the 
phosphoric acid. The clear liquor is treated with acetic acid, et 
cetera, as recently given. If silicate of soda be contained in the 
solution, it precipitates on the addition of acetic acid, but will 
not in the slightest degree prevent the yellow reaction of the 
phosphoric acid with the silver salt. 

When examining for phosphorus in metallic phosphides before 
the Blowpipe, the pulverized assay must be smelted with nitrate 
of potassa on the platinum wire, and the residuary mass treated 
with soda, similar to a substance containing phosphoric acid 
The phosphorus and the metal oxidize, phosphate of potassa is 
formed, and finally, the metallic oxide separates. 

§ 5. CHLORINE— CI— Presence in the Mineral Kingdom. 

Chlorine never occurs in a free state in nature, but in combi- 
nation with other bodies. 

The minerals containing Chlorine have been previously given 
under Potassa, Soda, Ammonia, Lime, Magnesia, Silver, Mercury, 
Copper, and Lead. 
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Eaximinatumfor Chlorine. 

Chlorine may be detected in metallic chlorides in the following 
manner. Dissolye oxide of copper in microcosmic salt, on the 
platinum wire, until a diaphanous bead is obtained in the oxidating 
flame. The substance under examination is now to be added, and 
heated. If chlorine is present, the assay will be surrounded by 
a beautiful blue colored flame, inclining to purple, which disap- 
pears after some time, but can be reproduced by adding a fresh 
supply of the sample. Chlorine, therefore, cannot be confounded 
with any of the acids which occur in the mineral kingdom, for 
none of them afibrd the foregoing reaction ; and even those that 
impart a color to the flame when mixed with a copper salt, give 
no tinge when operated upon in a cupriferous microcosmic glass. 
Annexed is a second method for the detection of chlorine in 
a compound soluble in water. A small quantity of sulphate 
of iron or copper must be dissolved, a few drops of the solution 
placed upon a bright piece of silver, and the metallic chloride 
added ; by this procedure, the silver will be blackened, provided 
chlorine is present. According to Meblet, when the chloride is 
insoluble in water, it must, previously to being added to the 
solution, be fiised with soda on a platinum wire. When a small 
quantity of chlorine is present, the spot produced upon the silver 
will be greyish-black. 

If the operator is not fortunate in obtaining a satisfisu^tory 
result by the above methods, he must resort to the moist way, 
which will detect the minutest trace of chlorine. When the sub- 
stance is insoluble, it must be fased with soda, as above stated ; 
when soluble, it is only requisite to dissolve it in distilled water y 
and to add a drop of solution of nitrate of silver. If there be 
only one part of chlorine in ten thousand parts of the solution, a 
milkiness ensues. 

§ 6. BROMINE— Br—Preience in the Mineral Kingdom. 

Bromine occurs as a small ingredient in nearly all Salt Springs^ 
as Bromide of Sodium and Magnesium. 
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ExamifuUion for Bromine. 

Metallic bromides give, with a cupreous microcosmic bead, and 
also with sulphate of copper on a silyer plate, the same reactions 
as metallic chlorides ; but the blue color which the flame assumes 
does not incline to purple, but becomes green, especially on the 
edges. To distinguish the two with certainly, the substance 
under examination must be fused' with bisulphate of potassa in 
a small glass flask, with a long neck^ oyer the spiiit-lamp« 
Bromine and sulphurous acid will be eliminated ; the former fills 
the vessel with a yellow gas, readily recognized by its characteristic 
odor, although sulphurous acid be present 

In examining for bromine in salt springs, a considerable (juan* 
tity of the liquid must be evaporated, until nearly the whole of 
the chloride of sodium is separated. The mother liquor is then 
poured o£f, evaporated to dryness, and the residue examined with 
bisulphate of potassa in a glass flask. In this case, however, 
iodine is generally liberated, and therefore the pure yelbw of 
bromine is not obtained, as it acquires a somewhat violet tinge, 
from the presence of iodine. 

Small quantities of bromides may be easily detected by passing 
a stream of chlorine through a solution of the substance under 
examination, and agitating with ether. As soon as the liquids 
have separated, the solution of bromine in ether is withdrawn by 
means of a pipette, and shaken well with potassa, bromide of potas- 
sium and bromate of potassa being thus formed. On the solution 
of these two salts being evaporated to dryness, and fused in a 
platinum basin, the bromate is decomposed with evolution of 
oxygen, and the mass, — containing now only bromide — must be 
distilled with an excess of sulphuric acid and binoxide of manga- 
nese in a small retort, to which a glass condenser has been 
adapted. If bromine be present, brownish or yellowish-red 
vapors appear immediately, and impart an orange-yellow color to 
starch-paste in the receiver. 

Bromides are decomposed by hypochlorites, and concentrated 
sulphuric and nitric acids, bromine being set free, which imparts 
a yellow or yellowish-red color to the liquid. 
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§ 7; IODINE— 'l^Presenee in the Mineral Kingdom. 

Iodine occurs in Bo<A 8aU — also in 8(dt Bprings and most 
mineral springs — in very small quantities, and generally in com- 
bination with Sodium. It has also been detected in a Mexican 
mineral, combined with Silver, and in a Silecdan one, in combina- 
tion with Zinc. 

Its presence in the vegetal kingdom does not belong to this 
work ; but we may mention that it is likewise fonnd, in combina- 
tion with Sodium, in most kinds of Seaweed, et cetera. In some 
of these productions, sncli as the Fucus Serratm and Fucue 
Digitaius, it exists ready formed, and, according to Ftte, may 
be separated by the action of water ; but in others it can only be 
detected after incineration. 



Exammadonfor Iodine. 

The metallic iodides, when treated with cupriferous microcosmic 
salt, impart a beautiful and deep green tinge to the Blowpipe 
flame, which cannot be confounded with the color given when 
the bead, per se, is fused in either flame. Metallic iodides, 
melted with bisulphate of potassa in a glass tube, eliminate 
iodine vapor, which displays a beautiful purple color. Sulphur- 
ous acid is also set firee. 

Mineral waters can be examined £oir iodine in the same manner 
as for bromine ; the presaice of the former is indicated by the 
violet colored vapor. U an appreciable quantity of bromine be 
present, the gas evolved will be of a daddah yellow color. A 
good test for Iodine is nitrate of sQv<». The iodide of silver is of 
a pale yellow color, and is wry difiotMy soluble in ammonia. 
The diloride dissolves in ammonia with great fiftcility. 

With chlorine, with concentrated sulphuric add and binoxide 
of manganese, and also with nitric acid, iodides exhibit a bebi^ 
vior similar to that of fanmiides ; iodine is liberated, which. 
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aocording to its quantity is precipitated as a black powder, or 
remams i^ solution, imparting a brown color to the liquid. On 
beating this, the characteristic vapors of iodine are obtained. 

Free iodine produces with starch-paste, a blue combination ; if 
it is in minute quantity, however, the result may be a violet or 
rose-red tinge. 

Bromine and iodine may be separated by adding to the liquid 
containing them, a solution of a subsalt of copper — sulphate of 
copper to which sulphurous acid has been added, serves the pur- 
pose ; a dingy-white precipitate of subiodide of copper £gJ1s down, 
which may be filtered off, and the filtrate tested for bromine by 
adding strong sulphuric acid ; if the slightest coloration occurs, 
the presence of this element is indicated. 



§ 8. FLUORINE— lEl—Pruenoe in the Mineral Kingdom. 

Fluorine is always found in combination. The minerals in 
which it forms an essential or secondary ingredient have been 
cited under Soda, Lithia, Lime, Magnesia, Alumina, Yttria, and 
Cerium. Traces of Fluorine have been found in the teeth, and 
also in the bones, of different animals. 

JSapaminationfor Fluorine, or for Hydroflttoric Acid. 

Hydrofluoric add is not so readily eliminated by heat, ttom sub- 
stances in which fluorine forms an essential ingredient, — exempli 
ffrcUia, Fluor Spar, Topaz, Cryolite, et cetera, — as from those in 
which it sometimes occurs as a contingent one, as in Mica and 
Hornblende, when it is expelled generally as hydrofluosilidc acid, 

K a small quantity of hydrofluoric acid be held in feeble com- 
bination, in a mineral containing water, it is necessary to heat it 
in a test tube, and appply a strip of moistened Brazilwood paper 
to its moutL As the temperature augments, fluosilidc acid will 
be evolved, a silicious circle formed at a short distance from the 
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assay, and the Brazilwood paper tmged straw-yellow, by the 
hydrofluoric acid. 

According to the ezperiments of Boksdobf, Brazilwood paper is 
likewise colored straw-yellow by phosphoric and oxalic adds, but 
not by sulphuric, nitric, arsenic, or boradc adds. As phosphoric 
acid, however, is not volatQe in such an examination, the tinge 
acquired by the paper will indicate the presence of fluorine. 
This test is so delicate, that it is only necessary, at times, to 
moisten the compound fluoride with hydrochloric acid, on a 
watch glass, and then to apply the reagent paper. When a 
substance under examination for fluorine produces no etching 
upon the glass, and affords no reaction with the Brazilwood 
paper, the following method must be adopted : — Mix the assay 
with metaphosphate of soda, — formed by heating the micro- 
cosmic salt to incipient redness, — and heat the mass in the end 
of an open glass tube, in such a position that there will be an 
access of hot air from the flame ; by this procedure aqueous 
hydrofluoric add is formed, which can be recognized by its smell, 
being more suffocating than chlorine, and also by the etching 
produced by the condensation of vapor in the tube. Moist Brazil- 
wood paper, applied to the extremity of the tube, will be instantly 
colored. 

The subjoined is Meblet's method for the detection of this 
acid : — Pulverize the substance for examination, then triturate it 
to an impalpable powder, and ndx it with an equal part of bisul- 
phate of potassa. Heat the mass gradually in a moderately wide 
dry test tube. The judidous application of heat must be strictly 
observed, for if the operator first heats the part of the tube where 
the assay rests, the whole may be lost, on account of the glass 
being shattered. The spirit flame must first be applied to the 
fore part of the tube, and then made to recede slowly, until it 
fiises the assay. After the mixture has been for some time kept 
in a molten state, the lamp must be withdrawn, and the part 
containing the assay severed with a file. The fore part of the 
tube must then be well washed, and afterwards dried with bibu- 
lous paper. Should the fluorine contained in the substance be 
significant, the glass tube, when held up to the light, will be 
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fomid to hav6 lost its transparency, aad to be veay roogji to ihe 
toucL Of all known substances, hydrofluoric add is the moat 
destruetiye to animal matter. When a drop of the oonoentiated 
acid comes in contact with the skin, instantaneous diaoiganizatkm 
ensuee, and a deep ukeiation of a malignant diaracter is poduoed. 
On this account, ihe greatest care is requisite in its pr^aiatioii. 
It acts energetically on gkfis, the transparency of which is in- 
stantly destroyed, heat is evolved, the acid boils, and in a short 
time enisrely disappears. A colorless gas, commonly knonim by 
the name of hydrojlmmlicie acid gasy is the sole product This 
compound is always formed when hydzofluoric add comes in con- 
tact with a silicious substance. 



§ 9. CARBON— G— and CARBONIC ACID-Xi O^—Preunee in the 
Mineral Kingdom. 

Carbon occurs in nature in a pure state, as Diamand ; and in 
combination with other bodies, in Anthracite^ Oraphite, Stone 
Coal, Brown Coaly et cetera. 

Carbonic Acid occurs in minerals combined with bafies which 
have been included in former sections of this work ; it is also 
met with in the gaseous form, in mines and volcanic regions, and 
places where the earth contains large quantities of carbonate of 
lime ; but as the examination of free gases does not come within 
the province of the Blowpipe, it is not requisite to enumerate the 
different places where this gas is exhaled. 

ExaiinkuUionfor Carbon and Carbonic Amd. 

The diamond is so difficult to bum, that the ordinaiy Blowpipe 
is not suffidently poweifuL It may be heated to whiteness, in a 
covered crucible, without injuiy ; but it begins to bum, in the 
open air, at about the melting point of silver — 703*2° C.^ — and is 
entirely converted into carbonic add ga& It is more quickly 
consumed in fiised nitre, when the carbonic add is retained by 
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the potassa ; this 10 a siiiiplo mode of analyzbg the diamond, by 
whieh it has bew proved to be perfeetlj pure carbon. Borne 
varieties of chaicoal, when ignited with anhydrous alum in the 
oxidating flame, leave a recremeutitious mass, consisting of fenu- 
ginotts and eaarthy particles. When they are pnlveiized, mixed 
with nitrate of potassa, and heated strongly in a pktinnm spoon, 
they detonate, and afford carbonate of potassa. 

The presence of carbonic acid is detected by the gas being eli- 
minated with effervescence on heating a mineral containing it 
before the Blowpipe. It is also readily detected by moistening 
the substance with a few drops of hydrochloric aGid~-effervesoence 
likewise ensues. 



§ 10. BORACIO ACID-^B 0»—Presmee in the Mineral Kingdom. 

This Acid occurs combined with Water in Native Boracio 
Add; also in several minerals in combination with various bases. 
Those in which it forms an essential or secondary ingredient have 
been already adverted to, under Soda, Lime, Magnesia, and 
Alumina. 

Examination for Boradc Acid. 

According to Bbbzeutts, Native Boracic Acid of Tuscany pro- 
duces the following reactions : — ^Moistened with water and placed 
on BrazQwood paper, it bleaches the paper in about half an hour ; 
a solution in alcohol applied to curcuma paper imparts a brown 
tint 

Per eey on charcoal, it mdts to a clear glass ; should it con- 
tain gypsum, the assay will be opaque when cold 

TuBNKR has reoommended the following metliod for the detec- 
tion of boracic acid in salts and minerals. Reduce the substance 
to an impalpable powder, and mix it with a flux consisting of 
four and a half parts of bisulphate of potassa, and one part of 
finely powdered fluor spar. Knead the whole into a paste, with 
a few drops of water ; then place the moist assay on the platinum 
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ring, and fiise the mass with the apex of the blue flame. During 
the fusion of the assay, fluoboric acid gas is liberated, which com- 
municates a pure green color to the outer flame. Ghreat care 
must be taken, when only a small quantity of boradc add is pre- 
sent, for the coloring will be momentary. Meelet remarks that 
the reaction will be more certain, when three to four parts of the 
flux are used with one of the substance. 



§ U. SILICIC ACIDSi O^-'Presenee in the Mineral Kingdom, and 
in Furnace Produete. 

Silicic Acid forms a principal ingredient of the solid parts of 
our globe. It is found in nearly a pure state, in Berff-CryskU, 
QuartZy Chdlcedmy, Homstoney Cornelian^ Flinty et cetera. When 
any of the preceding minerab are colored, it is generally owing to 
the presence of Iron or Manganese. The native silicates have 
been cited under the Earths and Metals. Lastly, it is considered 
as an essential ingredient of dressed Ores and Slags. 

Examination for Silicic Add. 

The Berg-Crystal and Milk-Quartz comport themselves with 
the fluxes, like pure silicic add. The other varieties of Quartz, as 
regards their solubility in the fluxes, behave in the same manner; 
but the colors imparted to the borax or microcosmic glasses by 
the metallic oxides are more or less visible, according to the one 
contained. 

The silicates are recognized by means of microcosmic salt and 
soda. They are decomposed in such a manner by the former, that 
their bases combine only with the free acid in the flux, and the 
silicic acid separates. This examination is generally performed 
on a platinum wire. The microcosmic salt must first be fiised 
into a bead, the silicate added, and the whole treated in the 
oxidating flame. The glass bead, while hot, is dear, and the 
separated silica floats through it in a collected state. As glasses 
are obtained by numerous silicates, which are perfectly dear while 
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hot, but opaline on cooling, the operator must carefully obsenre 
the flux in its molten state, for the presence of fiilica. The silici- 
oufl appearance is generally observable with those compounds of 
silicic acid which have lime, magnesia, glucina, yttria, or oxide of 
zinc, for the base. 

Silicates of Zirconia, as Hyacinth and Zircon, are with gieat 
difficulty acted upon by microcosmic salt The preferable method 
for the detection of the acid in these minerals has been given 
under Zirconia. If a substance contains a 9mall quantity only of 
silicate, or be intermixed with some quartz, a glass is obtained, in 
which no skeleton of silica appears, owing to the solution of the 
silicic add ; it can be detected, however, by the aid of the moist 
way, proceeding in the manner given in the examination of the 
different Earthy Silicates. The silicic acid is separated in such a 
condition by this method, that it can afterwards be recognized 
with a little microcosmic salt on a platinum wire, or with soda on 
charcoaL 

The silicates dissolve imperfectly in soda, on a platinum wire 
or charcoal, with effervescence. If it be a compound, in which 
the oxygen of the silicic add is at least double that of the base, a 
clear glass will be obtained by the judidous application of soda, 
which will remain the same when cold, because the glass of silicate 
of soda acts as a solvent on the free bases. 

A silicate containing an infusible base, gives a dear glass with 
a little soda. With a slight addition of soda, the glass is opaque; 
and with another supply, the assay becomes intact 

By the first addition of soda, a part of the base separates, 
which is redissolved, and the glass is clear ; but when a lai^ 
addition of the flux is supplied, so much of the base separates that 
the whole assay becomes infusible. 

Substances in which only a small quantity of a silicate is con- 
tained, which is not at all detectible by soda, must be treated in 
the moist way. This method also must be resorted to in the ex- 
amination of dressed ores, often containing metallic sulphides and 
arsenides, for silidc add 
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V Examples oftke Method of Procedure etf^loyed in Examiu' 

ing the different Compounds for cM their constituents^ 

with the aid of the Blowpipe, 

Salts come under the following heads : — ' 

a. Those which have Alkalies, for bases ; 

b. Those which have Earths ; 

c. Those which hare Earths and Alkalies together ; 

d. Those which have Metallic Oxides ; and 

e. Those which have Metallic Oxides and Earths together. 
These different salts may often be distinguished firom each 

other by their external characters, and thus immediately re- 
cognized ; cases, however, occur, which cannot be so easily 
detennined, and recourse therefore must be had to chemical 
analysis. 

Such an examination can be easily performed with the Blow- 
pipe, and the whole operation completed in a short time, if the 
proper method be undertaken ; which will be shown in succeeding 
eiubmples. 

1. Svlphate of Potassor—IL 0, S 0». 

If this salt be in the state of powder, it is not possible to 
determine, from external appearances, whether the base is an 
earth, an alkali, or a metallic oxide ; the examination should 
therefore be conducted in the following manner: — A smaD 
portion of the salt is heated in a bulb tube, and examined in 
order to see if it yields water ; if it be employed in a crystalline 
state, it decrepitates^ but yields none. The pulverized salt is 
next mixed with soda, this mixture fused on platinum foil in the 
oxidating flame, and examined during the fusion, in order to see 
if the whole mass fiises dear, or if any thing is precipitated. 
Sulphate of potassa fiises with soda on platinum foil to a perfectly 
dear glass; the base, therefore, is an alkalL The particular 
alkali is determined by examining how the exterior flame is 
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colored, when a small fragment adhering to the moistened loop of 
the platmum wire is fiised at the point of the blue flame. If the 
exterior flame ezhifaits a violet tinge, the presence of potassa is at 
once seen. 

K the add also is to be determined, a small portion must be 
treated cm charcoal in the reducing flame. The salt under 
examination fuses, and is absorbed by the charcoal, which it coats 
with a white substance, fusmed of a number of orbicles, similar to 
that produced by sulphate of potassa, or a combination of potas- 
sium, with chlorine, bromine, or iodine. If the mass absorbed by 
the charcoal be moistened with a drop of water, it gives off a 
strong hepatical odor, and when removed from the charcoal and 
placed on a slip of silver foil, it produces a black spot of sulphide 
of silver on being mcHstened with water. 

By this simple examination, it is ascertained that the con- 
stituents of this salt are sulphuric add and potassa. 



2. NiiraU cgf PatauaSaltpebr6—lL O, N 0», 

If the salt cannot be recc^nized by its external characters, the 
examination is conducted in the same manner as the preceding. 

Heated in a bulb tube, it fuses readily, giving a clear glass, and 
yields no water. By this test it is already known that the base 
is an alkali ; the test with soda on platinum foil may consequently 
be omitted. 

Kept in a state of fusion on platinum wire, it colors the exterior 
flame violet The base is consequently potassa. 

Ignited on charcoal, its surface becomes exceedingly vesicular. 
The add is therefore nitric add. 



3. locUde of Potassium — K I. 

When a small quantity is heated in a test tube with bisulphate 
of potassa or sulphuric acid, purple vapors are given off, which 
communicate a hhie color to starch. 
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4. Carbonate of SodaSn. 0, C 0». 

In the ezamination of this salt, the procedure in the conunence- 
ment is similar ; but it must be further treated, because the acid 
cannot be thus recognized. 

The hjdrated salt yields water in a bulb tube, which reacts 
neither add nor alkaline. * 

It fuses to a dear glass with soda on chaicoaL The base is 
consequently an alkali. 

It fuses readily on platinum wire, and tinges the exterior flame 
strongly yellow. The base is consequently soda. 

It mdts on charcoal without detonating, is absorbed by the 
charcoal, but gives no sublimate. It is consequently not in com- 
bination with nitric, sulphuric, or hydrochloric acids. 

It reacts alkaline with turmeric, or with reddened litmus 
paper. 

It is now to be determined whether the soda is combined with 
carbonic acid. For this purpose, a small specimen of the salt 
should be fused with silicic acid on charcoal, and examined, in 
order to see if the two substances combine to form a clear glass 
with effervescence. This is the case with carbonate of soda, 
because its acid is evolved while the soda combines with the 
silidc add. U the glass becomes of a yellow or a red color 
on cooling, the carbonate of soda is not free from an admixture of 
sulphuric add. 

5. Chloride of Ammonium — N H* C51. 

In testing for water in a bulb tube, if the salt sublimes 
without leaving a residue, it must be an ammoniacal salt. If it 
then be tested with soda, for ammonia, and with a microcosmic 
salt bead saturated with oxide of copper, for chlorine, results are 
obtained, which can be obtained with chloride of ammonium 
only. 

6. Sulphate of SodaSa, 0, S 0» + 10 aq. 
When heated in a test tube it gives off water ; the residue i& 
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infusible. On charcoal, the flame is colored of an intense reddish- 
yellow. The residue gives off sulphide of hydrogen on being 
moistened with an add. 



7. PotasMa-AUm—Al* 0», 3 S 0» + K O, S 0» + 24 aq. 

When this salt is pnlyeiiBed, it cannot be recognized as alum, 
unless from the taste ; nor can we determine, from its external 
diaracter, whether the base is an alkali or an earth, or whether 
both act as a base. The operation must, therefore, be conducted 
in a manner similar to that given for sulphate of potassa. 

In a bulb tube, alum fuses, tumefies, and yields water, which 
reacts neither add nor alkaline. The dry mass ignited, gives an 
add, which reddens moistened litmus paper placed in the upper 
part of the tube. By the further examination of the salt, tins 
add is determined. 

It forms an infusible compound with soda on platinum foil 
when its water is driven ofL The base, therefore, appears to be 
an eartL But if a small portion be treated per se on a platinum 
wire at the point of the blue flame, the exterior flame will be 
colored deeply violet, from potassa. So far it is thus known that 
the salt has two bases, of which the earthy one remains to be 
ascertained. 

As the salt appears perfectly white after the removal of its 
water, it should be tested with solution of cobalt ; when it becomes 
colored of a beautiful blue, if, in separating the water from the 
substance on charcoal, a pure oxidating flame has been employed. 
This shows the base to be alumina. 

The add only now remains to be determined. It is first tested 
for sulphuric acid, because, in testing the salt in the bulb tube, 
litmus paper was reddened. When fused with soda on charcoal 
in the reducing flame, the fused mass, when laid on silver and 
moistened with water, produces a black spot of sulphide of silver. 
The acid is consequently sulphuric : separate tests for other acids 
produce no reaction ; the salt, therefore, consists of sulphate of 
alumina and sulphate of potassa. 
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8. Bromide of Sodium — Na Br. 

When heated in a test tube, with bisulphate of potassa, or 
strong sulphuric acid, this salt affords yellowish brown vapors of 
bromine. 

9. Sulphate of Magneeia^Mg O, S 0» + 7 aq. 

The constituents of this salt are recognized in the same manner 
as those of alum. 

In a bulb tube, it yields a large quantity of water, which does 
not react acid. 

It is infusible with soda on platinum foil ; the base, therefore, 
appears to be an alkaline earth. 

The anhydrous salt, held with the forceps in the blue flame, 
tinges the outer flame, sometimes feebly, but evidently yellow, 
from an admixture of soda. 

Solution of cobalt communicates to it a beautiful, but feeble 
rose tint. The base is consequently magnesia. 

When the mass is fused with soda, on charcoal, in the reducing 
flame, it produces, when laid on silver foil and moistened with 
water, a black stain of sulphide of silver. It gives, with soda and 
silicic acid, the peculiar hepatic tint. The acid is, therefore, sul- 
phuric, and the salt consists of sulphate of magnesia, which is 
sometimes contaminated with a little sulphate of soda. 

10. Chloride of Lithium— U CI. 
This salt imparts a reddish color to the Blowpipe flame. 

11. Celestine. 

Celestine decrepitates strongly, when heated in a bulb tube, 
but yields no water. The test with soda on platinum foil may 
be dispensed with, as this substance is instantly recognized as an 
earthy salt. It should be proved, however, whether it tinges the 
outer flame. A fragment held in the forceps, and treated with 
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the point of the blue flame, fuses, and communicates a reddish 
tint to the exterior flame. The color, which is much clearer than 
that given by a salt of lime, is similar to that produced by lithia, 
but not so beautiful This shows the presence, therefore, of 
lithia or strontia. 

A specimen is next treated with soda on charcoal, in order to 
ascertain if it is absorbed with the flux by the support. It fuses 
with it, the compound undergoes a strong ebullition, and sinks 
into the charcoal, as a strong hepatic mass. By this means it is 
at once determined, that the salt is either sulphate of baryta, or 
sulphate of strontia ; but as it has been already found to tinge 
the outer flame red, and also that it is not very difficultly fusible, 
it may be considered as almost certain that it is not Heavy Spar, 
but Celestine. 

If a specimen be ignited for a long time, on charcoal, in the 
reducing flame, the sulphide of strontium so formed treated with 
hydrochloric acid, and the resulting salt evaporated to dryness, 
and moistened with spirit, — as has been abeady more fully given 
under the head of Examination for Strontia, — ^the presence of 
strontia is recognized with certainty, by the red color of the 
alcoholic flame. 

12. Calcareous Spar. 

This salt is readily recognized from its external character. 
The method of procedure is similar to the foregoing. 

Heated in a bulb tube it does not yield water. 

Held in the forceps, and strongly heated in the apex of the 
blue flame, it does not melt, but appears luminous, and tinges 
the outer flame a feeble carmine-red. During the refrigeration, it 
generally becomes of a blackish-green color, which shows the pre- 
sence of iron or manganese. 

The ignited fragment, when moistened, and laid upon litmus 
paper, reacts alkaline. 

From this behavior, the conclusion may be drawn, that the sub- 
stance under examination is an alkaline earth, and this earth, 
Ume, in combination with carbonic acid. 

s 2 
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A fragment, next, should be dissolved on the platinum wire, 
with borax, to ascertain if it eflfervesces or not during solution, 
and to notice the color communicated to the borax glass. Calca- 
reous Spar dissolves with eflfervescence, the carbonic acid escaping, 
and the glass has generally a feeble iron tinge. If a larger pro- 
portion be dissolved, the glass crystallizes during the refrigeration, 
presenting a number of sharp edges. By this means, it has now 
been discovered that the salt is a carbonate, containing a Uttle 
oxide of iron, and that the base apparently is lime. A separate 
test for manganese determines whether the salt under investiga- 
tion may not probably contain this metal also. 

When a portion is treated with soda on charcoal, it is not 
dissolved ; the soda is absorbed by the charcoal, and an infusible 
mass remains, which may be considered as lime. 



13. Pseudo Apatite. 

This mineral occasionally occurs in a locality not fax from 
Freiberg, on the sides of small lodes, accompanying various silver 
ores, particularly dark Ruby Silver, and also with Iron Pyrites, in 
druses on gangues, — as an apparently changed natural product, of 
an hexagonal prismatic form, and a color partly yellowish-white, 
partly reddish-yellow ; its fracture is almost earthy. 

Many of the crystals, particularly the dark colored, when 
ignited in a bulb tube, decrepitate, and yield a small quantity of 
water only. 

The fragments remaining in the bulb tube vitrify on the edges 
only, when intensely heated at the apex of the blue flame, — 
strongly phosphorescing at the same time, and when cold appear- 
ing of a lighter color. During the heating, the exterior flame is 
colored deeply yellow, from the presence of soda ; with carefril 
observation, however a dark green tinge may be evidently observed, 
shewing the presence of phosphoric add. If the fragment held in 
the forceps be moistened with sulphuric add, and then heated, 
the ^reen tinge of the exterior flame becomes more dedded, and 
notwithstanding the yellow color of the soda, may be recognized 
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as the reaction of phosphoric acid. It yields a regulus of phos- 
phide of iron, with boracic add and iron. 

From the preceding investigation, it may be seen that the 
salt is a phosphate. Its behavior to vitreous fluxes and cobalt 
solution should now be examined, in order to be able to come to a 
conclusion as to the remaining constituents, particularly the bases. 

This mineral dissolves slowly in borax forming a glass, which 
sometimes becomes streaked with opalescent lines, when a mode- 
rate quantity of the mineral is present ; with a still larg^ quan- 
tity, the glaas becomes turbid during refrigeration. The reddish- 
yellow crystals give with borax a yellowish tinge, from oxide of 
iron. 

It readily dissolves, with a slight effervescence, in microcosmic 
salt, and yields a glass colored by oxide of iron, which becomes 
turbidly streaked only when a large quantity of the substance is 
added ; when nearly saturated, it becomes, per se, during refrige- 
ration, turbid, and exhibits imperfect facets. When perfectly 
saturated, an almost milk white bead is obtained. 

With an equal weight of soda, the powdered mineral fuses on 
charcoal to a bead, which, under a continued blast, becomes in- 
fusible, and loses its orbicular form. A larger addition of soda 
is absorbed by the charcoal If another portion of the powdered 
mineral be fused with soda on charcoal in the reducing flame, 
and the fused mass laid on a moistened silver plate, a black stain 
of sulphide of silver is produced. 

When fiised with soda and saltpetre on a platinum foil, it gives 
no reaction ; manganese is, therefore, absent 

Cobalt solution communicates a grey color to the powdered 
mineral. 

From the behavior to borax, microcosmic salt, soda, and solu- 
tion of cobalt, it can be seen that the mineral contains phos- 
phoric, and also carbonic acid ; because it dissolves in microcos- 
mic salt with effervescence; and sulphuric add, because, when 
fused with soda, it blackens silver. It may also be seen that the 
coloring ingredient is oxide of iron, and that the base is not 
alumina, as it gives a grey color, instead of a blue, with solution 
of cobalt. 
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If these Blowpipe reactions be compared with thoee of other 
combinations of phosphoric acid which occur in nature, it will be 
found that they resemble most those of Apatite, 

We know, however, that apatite is a combination of phosphate 
of lime and chloride of calcium ; the latter being often replaced by 
fluoride of calcium. It is therefore necessary that the mineral 
should be directly examined for chlorine, hydrofluoric acid, lime, 
and other bases. 

As we have already seen, under Examination for Chlorine, no 
certain reaction for this element can be produced in the dry way. 
If however, it be treated with nitric acid, it readily dissolves, with 
efiervescence ; if this solution be diluted with distilled water, it 
will be rendered slightly turbid on the addition of nitrate of sil- 
ver ; consequently, it is not perfectly free from chlorine. 

When fused in a glass tube, closed at one end, with an equal 
quantity of bisulphate of potassa, faint marks are produced on 
the surface of the glass, at a small distance from the mixture, 
which remain when the closed end is cut oflF, the tube washed 
with water, and dried. The mineral must, therefore contain 
hydrofluoric acid. 

The test for lime and other earths must be performed with the 
help of the moist way. It may, however, be considered nearly 
certain, that the principal constituent is lime, as the mineral forms 
during refrigeration, when fused with microcosmic salt, imperfect 
facets ; an admixture of other earths can only be detected, how- 
ever, by recourse to the moist way. 

For this purpose, a small portion must be treated with hydro- 
chloric acid, and the earths precipitated as described under Lime, 
and more especially under Apatite. The mineral readily dissolves 
with the production of heat and evolution of gas, — with the escape 
of carbonic acid ; the solution, when diluted with water and 
spirit of wine, gives, with dilute sulphuric acid, an evident pre- 
cipitate, which afibrds the reaction of gypsum before the Blow- 
pipe, after being edulcorated ; the solution, filtered from the gyp- 
sum, gives, with ammonia, a slight gelatinous precipitate, which, 
on further examination, behaves as ferruginous alumina. 
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The mineral contams, therefore, — 

Phosphoric acid, a large quantity ; 

Carbonic acid, in smaller quantity ; 

Hydrofluoric acid, 1 . ,.„ „ _^. 

o ^ -L ' .J hin still smaller proportions : 
oulphunc acid, J r xr » 

Chlorine, very little ; 

Lime, a large quantity ; 

Alumina, in small quantity ; 

Soda, apparently only in small quantity; 

Oxide of iron, as coloring matter ; 

Water, a little, probably only mechanical 
These constituents consequently show that the problematical 
mineral is a combination of phosphate of lime with phosphate of 
alumina, carbonate of lime, sulphate of lime, fluoride of calcium, 
and chloride of calcium. 

14. Chloride of Sodium— ^e^ CI. 

When heated in a glass tube, it decrepitates, giving traces of 
water, which were mechanically held between the layers of the 
crystals. 

On platinum wire, it tinges the flame intensely yellow. 

With a saturated copper bead of microcosmic salt, it colors the 
flame of a deep azure-blue, indicative of the presence of chlorine. 

15. Borax— S6. 0, 2 B 0» + 10 aq. 

It intumesces in the heat, giving off a large quantity of water. 

When exposed on the platinum wire to the flame, it tumefies 
strongly, lastly giving a colorless bead. The flame is tinged 
yellow. Boracic acid is detected as foUows : — Mix borax, sul- 
phuric acid, and alchohol together, and ignite. A green flame 
indicates the presence of boracic acid. 

16. Phosphate of Lead, 

This mineral is readily distinguished, when in the solid state, 
by its external characters. In this case it is only necessary to 
subject it to direct examination for its known constituents. If it 
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be in the state of powder, however, it may be easily confounded 
with other minerals of the same color, and it should, therefore, be 
examined in the following manner : — 

It should be first tested on charcoal in both flames, and its 
fusibility, and other characters from which a conclusion may be 
drawn, examined. The powder fuses to a bead, on charcoal, in 
the oxidating flame, which crystallizes during refrigeration, and 
becomes of a dark color. If any substance is observed to volati- 
lize during the fusion, and deposit in part on the charcoal as a 
white sublimate, which admits of being driven farther &om the 
assay on the application of either flame, antimony is probably 
present A separate test for antimony need not, however, be un- 
dertaken on this account, as other compoimds may be present 
which would yield a white sublimate, and which may be acci- 
dentally discovered during the course of investigation. If the 
bead be treated long enough with a strong blast in the reducing 
flame, the charcoal will be seen to be yellow, as when coated with 
oxide of lead ; and if the blast be discontinued, the bead crystal- 
lizes ahnost instantaneously, during the refrigeration ; large facets 
of an almost white color, similar in brilliancy to mother-of-pearl, 
being formed. As this appearance is peculiar to phosphate of 
lead, and as a sublimate of lead was already obtained on the char- 
coal, it is not necessary to test for the presence of phosphoric 
acid and lead. It may however be done, in order to be perfectly 
convinced. 

A globule of phosphide of iron and metallic lead may be readily 
obtained with boracic acid and iron, and a button of lead with 
soda on charcoal, which may be tested for silver by cupellation on 
bone ashes. 

The appearance of a white sublimate when the mineral is 
treated per se on charcoal, is readily explained by the &ct, that 
the natural combinations of phosphoric acid with oxide of lead 
always contain chloride of lead, which volatilizes. A separate 
test for chlorine, with a microcosmic salt bead saturated with 
oxide of copper, shows very clearly that the mineral contains 
chlorine. 
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17. Nickel Oehre. 



This mineral maj be easily detemiined to be a metallic salt 
Its constituents are also readily recognized during the course of 
the examination. 

It yields some water when heated per m in a bulb tube, its 
color becoming darker. Its behavior per se on charcoal is then to 
be examined. It sometimes diffuses an evident alliaceous odor 
when treated in the oxidating flame, and by treatment in the re- 
ducing flame it fuses, with the escape of some arsenic, to a black 
brittle metallic button, which is readily attracted by the magnet 

From this property, and from the mineral possessing a green 
color, it may be considered with a degree of certainty that it prin- 
cipally consists of arseniate of oxide of nickel. 

But as natural arseniate of nickel is not always free from oxide 
of cobalt, oxide of iron, and sulphuric acid, it should be tested 
with borax, and a separate examination made for sulphuric acid. 

It dissolves readily in borax, and yields a glass which is violet 
while hot, and reddish-brown when cold — oxide of nickel If 
this glass be treated on charcoal in the reducing flame until all 
the nickel is precipitated, the glass will appear perfectly colorless 
when the mineral is free from cobalt and iron ; if not free from 
these, it will appear blue from cobalt, or green from iron. The blue 
glass may, however, contain iron also; it is, therefore, necessary 
to fuse it, after being freed from reduced metallic particles, in the 
loop of a platinum wire ; treat it for some time in the oxidating 
flame, and carefully observe whether it appears green or blue while 
hot ; if the former is the case, it is not free from iron. 

It is exceedingly difficult to separate completely, particles of 
reduced nickel from a glass from which the nickel has been thrown 
down in the metallic state ; this is, however, easily effected if the 
precipitated nickel be melted with a particle of lead, and the glass 
treated in the reducing flame only. The nickel thus combines 
with the lead, forming a readily fusible alloy, from which the glass 
may be removed while in the molten state. 

The examination for sulphuric acid is made by fusion with 
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soda and borax on charcoal in the reducing flame, and the fused 
assay treated on a moist piece of silver. 

18. Wolfram. 

The behavior of this mineral before the Blowpipe, as well 
per 86 on charcoal, as with fluxes, must be first determined, in 
order to be able to ascertain the principal constituents, unless 
the mineral is recognized from its physical character as wolfram. 

It decrepitates when heated in a bulb tube, and gives very 
little water. 

Its fusibility must then be examined. This operation is most 
conveniently performed in the forceps, in order to be able to 
observe, at the same time, whether the exterior flame is colored. 
It fuses with difficulty to a bead, on charcoal, without producing 
a sublimate ; the surface of the bead presents small eminences, 
from a number of laminated crystals of a considerable size. 

The mineral should now be tested with borax and microcosmic 
salt. 

Borax dissolves it in the oxidating flame, without difficulty, to 
a clear glass, which is reddish-yellow while hot, when the quan- 
tity present is extremely minute, and pure yellow during the 
refrigeration, as when colored with oxide of iron ; from a larger 
quantity, it appears blood-red while hot, and reddish-yellow on 
refrigeration. Treated for a few moments in the reducing flame, 
the tint becomes lighter, showing the color to be derived bom 
oxide of iron only. 

It is readily dissolved by microcosmic salt in the oxidating 
flame, to a clear glass, which appears reddish-yellow while hot, 
and somewhat lighter during the refrigeration ; its appearance, 
however, shows only the presence of oxide of iron. If the 
glass be treated in the reducing flame, it becomes dark red ; even 
when the quantity present is moderate, it becomes opaque. K a 
small quantity of the saturated glass be treated with tin on 
charcoal, for a few moments, in the reducing flame, it will assume 
a green color when cold. If such a glass be exposed for some 
time to a strong blast in the reducing flame, the green color dis- 
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appears, and a slight reddish-yellow tint remains behind, which 
undeigoes no farther change. 

From these reactions with borax and microcosmic salt, we may 
conclude that, as the borax glass assumes a redder tint after 
being treated with the oxidating flame, and a more or less yellow 
color, when treated for a short time in the reducing flame, the 
mineral must contain manganese as well as iron ; and as the 
microcosmic salt bead becomes dark red, when treated in the 
reducing flame, and assumes a green color on the addition of tin, 
which becomes reddish-yellow when exposed for some time to the 
reducing flame, timgsten must be present, as well as iron and 
manganese. 

If the powdered mineral be fused with soda in a platinum 
spoon, the fused mass dissolved in water, and hydrochloric acid 
added to the clear solution, a white precipitate is produced, which, 
on heating the whole, becomes of a beautiful lemon-yellow color, 
and may be recognized as tungstic acid. 

The constituents of Wolfram therefore, are tungstic acid, 
protoxides of iron and manganese, and a little water. The color 
of the mineral shows that the iron and manganese are present as 
protoxides, and not as sesquioxides. 

p. Aluminates. 

As the number of aluminates which occur in nature is very 
limited, and we have already treated of the most of them, when 
speaking of the examination for Magnesia and Alumina, a single 
example will suffice. 

SpineUe, red^fram Ceylon. 

The first thing to be done, is to ascertain its behavior before 
the Blowpipe, both per se, and with fluxes. 

Heated strongly in the apex of the blue flame while held in 
the forceps, it loses its form, but communicates no color to the 
exterior flame. If the thoroughly ignited fragment be viewed 
with reflected sun light, it appears almost black and opaque, 
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while hot, but becomes chrome-green during refrigeration, then 
almost colorless, and when perfectly cold it assumes its red color, 
unaltered. This change of color shows the presence of chromium. 

With borax it dissolves with difficulty, even in a powdered 
state, to a clear, slightly yellowish, green colored glass, which 
does not become turbidly streaked. 

It is dissolyed by microcosmic salt with difficulty when in 
fragments, but fuses readily and perfectly, when it is employed 
in the state of a powder, to a clear glass, which has a reddish tint 
while hot, but during the refrigeration it becomes evidently, 
though slightly, of a chrome-green. 

It is not dissolyed by soda, but fuses to a vesicular mass with- 
out depositing a sublimate on the charcoal. Fused with soda 
on platinum foil, the presence of traces of manganese may be 
detected. 

Solution of cobalt communicates a blue color to the fine 
powder. 

From this behavior, we may conclude that, aJ9 the mineral 
dissolves with difficulty in borax, without producing a glass 
streaked with turbid lines ; as by solution in microcosmic salt 
no skeleton of silicic acid remains behind ; as it does not dissolve 
when treated with soda, no sublimate being at the same time 
produced ; and as the powder receives a blue color from cobalt 
solution — ^the mineral under examination is an aluminate, not a 
silicate, which contains neither oxide of lead nor zinc. 

As the aluminates readily admit of decomposition, by fusion 
with soda and borax on charcoal, — ^as has been mentioned when 
speaking of the examination of such combinations for Magnesia, 
— ^the alumina and magnesia, and an unimportant constituent, 
with the silicic add, may be recognized with certainty in the 
spinelle from Ceylon, by further treatment of the fused mass. 

y. Silicates. 

The Silicates can be divided into — 

a. Monobasic ; and, 

b. Polybasic Silicates. 
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The former may be readily recognized as silicates before the 
Blowpipe ; and the base, as it consists of one earth or of one 
metallic oxide, may often be recognized at the same time. 

The latter can also be recognized as silicates by their behavior 
before the Blowpipe ; but the bases do not always admit of 
being so readily recognized. 

In cases where the bases do not admit of being ascertained 
with accuracy during reactions before the Blowpipe, recourse 
must be had to the moist way, and the compound decomposed 
either by fusion with bisulphate of potassa in a platinum spoon, 
or by fusion with soda and borax on charcoal The first method 
answers very well with monobasic silicates, silicates of alumina 
excepted ; the second may be employed with more advantage 
with polybasic silicates. 

1. Tabular Spar. 

Heated on a bulb tube, it undergoes no change ; it yields, 
however, a little water. 

Held in the forceps, it communicates no tinge to the exterior 
flame, and fuses on the edges only to a semi-clear glass. 

It is readily dissolved in laige quantities to a clear glass, 
which does not become streaked with turbid lines. 

It is dissolved by microcosmic salt to a clear glass, leaving a 
silicious skeleton behind. This glass when moderately saturated, 
becomes, during refrigeration, opalescent. 

With an equal weight of soda, the powder fuses to a vesicular 
glass, which, on the addition of more soda, tumefies and becomes 
infusible. 

Solution of nitrate of cobalt renders it difficultly fusible, pro- 
ducing a blue color on the fiised edges only. 

From these results, we may come to the conclusion that 
Tabular Spar, as it leaves behind a skeleton of silica when 
treated with microcosmic salt, is a silicate ; and that the base, as 
the mineral readily dissolves in borax, and as solution of cobalt 
communicates a blue color to it only where it fuses, must be 
lime. 
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To prove this fact more fiilly, it is only necessary to fuse the 
powdered silicate with bisulphate of potassa, and treat the fused 
mass in the maimer already described under lime. 

2. 8oap Stone, 

Heated />^ se in a bulb tube, this mineral yields a little water, 
gives off an empyreumatic odor, and becomes black. 

The mineral, when held in the forceps and heated in the oxi- 
dating flame, becomes white, contracts slightly, and fuses on the 
thinnest edges to a white enamel. It does not tinge the exterior 
flame. 

Borax readily dissolves it to a clear class, which generally pos- 
sesses a slight ferruginous tinge. 

Microcosmic salt decomposes it, leaving a residue of silica. 
The clear colorless glass, thus produced, crystallizes on cooling. 

With a certain quantity of soda, it fuses to a clear glass, which 
becomes turbid when either too large or too small a portion of 
the flux is employed. 

Cobalt solution communicates to it a reddish color, when it is 
exposed for a sufficient time in the state of powder to the oxi- 
dating flame. 

From these reactions it is quite apparent that Soap Stone is a 
silicate of magnesia. 

As this mineral, however, sometimes contains a little alumina, 
which cannot be detected by the aid of the dry way alone, the 
finely pulverized soap stone should be fused with bisulphate of 
potassa, in order to be certain that alumina is present, and the 
fused mass decomposed in the maimer given under the head of 
Examination for Magnesia. 

3. Pyro9maUt€. 

Heated per se, in a bulb tube, Pyrosmalite undergoes no 
change, but yields a little water. 

In the forceps it fuses on the edges only, to a black metallic 
shining slag, which becomes red in the reducing flame. 
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It is dissolved by borax in the oxidating flame, with a slight 
efferyescence, to a clear glass, of an amethystine color. This 
color disappears in the reducing flame, and the glass, unless satu- 
rated, becomes colorless. 

If is with difficulty decomposed by microcosmic salt. When 
treated in the oxidating flame, it affords an amethyst colored 
glass, which contains a skeleton of silica ; it loses the color in 
the reducing flame. 

With a little soda, it fuses to a black glass ; if the flux be 
increased, a difficultly fusible black slag is formed. 

Pyrosmalite is therefore a silicate, the base of which is oxide 
of manganese. But as it dissolves with effervescence in borax, 
carbonic acid is present, combined with the oxide. 

4. Felspar. 

Per sey in a bulb tube, it undergoes no change, and when per- 
fectly transparent, yields no water. 

In the forceps it is very difficultly fusible, melting only on the 
edges to a semi-clear vesicular glass. Like soda, it tinges the 
exterior flame yellow. 

It is dissolved to a clear glass by borax, very slowly, and 
without effervescence. 

It is perfectly decomposed by microcosmic salt, only when in 
the state of powder ; a skeleton of silica being left behind. The 
glass becomes opalescent on cooling. 

The powder fuses with soda very slowly, and with effervescence, 
producing a very difficultly fusible clear glass, perfectly free from 
vesicles. 

Solution of cobalt communicates a blue color to the fine 
powder, on the fiised edges only. 

Felspar is thus a silicate ; and as it is very difficultly soluble 
in borax, coloring the exterior flame yellow, the base must consist 
principally of alumina, with a little soda ; but it cannot be deter- 
mined, by the Blowpipe alone, whether or not this silicate is com- 
bined with small quantities of other silicates. 

About 75 milligrammes of the finely powdered mineral should 
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therefore be melted with soda and borax, on charcoal, to a clear 
bead, which should be pulverized, the powder treated with hydro- 
chloric acid, and the solution evaporated to dryness ; the chloride 
formed, dissolved in water; the clear solution separated by 
filtration firom the insoluble silicic acid, and the filtrate examined 
for the different earths, in the manner given under the Examina- 
tion for Baryta, Lime, and Alumina. In this way it will be 
found, that the solution contains a large quantity of alumina, 
with a trace of lime. 

The constituents thus found show that the silicate must be a 
felspar ; but whether it contains soda, or potassa with an acci- 
dental trace of soda, can be ascertained only by making a separate 
test for potassa, in the way given at page 103. Potassa-felspar 
appears to contain a trace of soda, as it generally colors the 
exterior flame more or less yellow. K a considerable precipitate 
of chloride of platinum and potassium is formed, in an alcoholic 
solution of the alkaline portions of the mineral, it is a potassa- 
felspar, which contains only a trace of soda ; but if no precipitate 
is obtained, it is a soda-felspar. A portion of the hydrochloric 
acid solution, prepared to examine for the earths, may be em- 
ployed in testing for potassa, so as to avoid a second fusion of the 
substance with soda. An experiment may also be made in order 
to ascertain if fluorine is present. 



5. Rohtlag, from the Freyb&rg Smdt'mg Works. 

Per sSy in the forceps, it readily fuses, retaining its black-green 
color, and tinges the exterior flame slightly yellow, from traces of 
soda. 

It dissolves easily in borax to a clear glass, which is strongly 
colored by iron. 

Microcosmic salt dissolves it to a clear glass, which is likewise 
tinged yellow, leaving behind a silicious skeleton. 

It readily dissolves with soda on charcoal, with effervescence, to 
a black bead, which deposits no sublimate on the charcoal when 
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treated in the reducing flame, but frequently produces, after some 
time, a black spot on moistened metallic silver. 

It gives the reaction of manganese, when fused on platinum 
foil, with soda and saltpetre. 

From these Blowpipe reactions, Rohdag would appear to be a 
silicate, the principal base of which is protoxide of iron. But as it 
is known that such a slag also contains different earths, which 
cannot be detected with the Blowpipe, about one hundred milli- 
grammes, in a pulverized state, should be taken, fiised with soda 
and borax on charcoal in the oxidating flame, and the fused bead 
decomposed in the manner given under Baryta. Sulphuric add, 
or bisulphate of potassa, produces an exceedingly small precipitate 
of sulphate of baryta, in the diluted solution of the chlorides. 
When the protoxide of iron is converted, by the addition of a few 
drops of nitric add, into the sesquioxide, and a littie chloride of 
anmionium added to the solution filtered from the baryta pred- 
pitate, ammonia throws down sesquioxide of iron and alumina : 
oxalate of ammonia produces, in the solution filtered from these 
substances, a slight predpitate of oxalate of lime : and, lastly, 
microcosmic salt gives a dight predpitate, in the solution filtered 
from the oxalate of lime, of magnesia, and protoxide of manga- 
nese, combined with phosphoric add and ammonia. 

If these different predpitates, aflier edulcoration, be treated 
before the Blowpipe, in the manner given already in speajdng of 
the earths, it will be found that Bohslag consists of — 

SiUca, 

Protoxide of Iron, 

Alumina, 

Lime, 

Magnesia, 

Baryta, with traces of 

Manganese, Sulphur, and Sod& 
As the frragment of slag employed was perfectiy vitreous, and 
free firom admixed particles of Bohstein, the minute quantities 
of sulphur it contains may be considered as combined with baryta 
or lime. 
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6. Black Copper Slag^ from the Freyherg Smelting Works. 

Held in the forceps, it fuses readily, but does not color the 
exterior flame ; when moistened with hydrochloric acid, however, it 
colors the exterior flame bluish-green, from the formed chloride of 
copper. 

It behaves to borax and microcosmic salt like Bohslag, but the 
beads appear, with the same quantity of substance, more intensely 
colored, and the miorocosmic salt does not contain so large a 
skeleton of silica. The iron present is therefore greater, and the 
silicic acid less. 

With soda it frises on charcoal, with effervescence, to a black 
bead. If this be treated for som€ time in the reducing 
flame, a white sublimate of oxide of lead is deposited on the 
charcoal. 

By a reduction test witti a large quantity of soda, metallic 
particles are obtained, which behave to botacic acid like a mixture 
of lead and copper. 

It shows the presence of a. dight trace of manganese, when 
iiised with saltpetre and soda on platinum foil. 

It may be seen from these reactions, that Bhtck Copper Slag 
is apparently a silicate of protoxide of iron, containing slight 
traces of oxides of lead and copper, and protoxide of manganese. 
The presence of earthy bases must be ascertained by the moist way. 

For this purpose, about one hundred milligrammes of the 
finely pulverized slag should be fused to a bead with soda, borax, 
and a button of pure silver, of about eighty milligrammes in 
weight, in the reducing flame, and the melted bead further 
treated in the way described for analyzing the Bohslag. In this 
way, it will be found that Bk^ Copper Blag contains alumina 
and a trace of lime, and both must be considered as bases. 

If the silver globule, free from slag, be treated with microcosmic 
salt for a short time on charcoal in the oxidating flame, and the 
resulting bead re-melted with a little tin in the reducing flame, it 
will become brownish-red and opaque during refrigeration, from 
the presence of protoxide of copper. 
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Black Copper 8lag therefore consists of — 
Silica, 

Protoxide of Iron, 
Alumina, 

Lime, with traces of 

Oxides of Lead and Copper, with Protoxide 
of Manganese. 

$. Compounds of Mbtaluo Oxides. 

The compounds of metallic oxides occurring in nature, which 
cannot be considered as Salts, are either oxides or hydrates. 
Some of these exist per se, while others are in combination with 
different simple minerals. Those which can be submitted to 
ignition in a bulb tube without yielding water, are oxides ; and 
those which yield water, are either hydrates, or oxides containing 
hydrates. 

Meta0i6 oxides occurring in the products of smelting works are 
often contaminated with sulphuric add, arsenical adds, antimoni- 
ous add, and a portion of the oxides combined with these adds ; 
but they never contain chemically combined water. 

The method of procedure, in the investigation of such com- 
pounds of metallic oxides, may be gathered fiN>m the two following 
examples. 

1. Brawn Earthy OobaU. 

Ignited in a bulb tube, it yields water of an empyreumatic 
odor, which does not affect the color of litmus paper. 

It suffers no diange on charcoal, in the oxidating flame ; in 
the reducing flame, it gives off a slight alliaceous odor, but does 
not melt or yield a sublimate. 

Borax and microcosmic salt dissolve it, in the oxidating 
flame, to a clear dark violet glass, which appears, after treatment 
in the reducing flame, greenish while hot^ and pure blue when 
cold. 

Soda does not dissolve it. It yields a mass, colored deep green, 

T 2 
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from the presence of manganese, when they are fused together on 
platinum foil in the oxidating flame. 

When reduced with soda, and the resulting mass levigated, a 
metallic powder is obtained, which is attracted by the magnet, and 
which, when dissolved in microcosmic salt, appears green while 

j hot, and blue when cold — cobalt and iron. 

, If a borax bead, saturated with this mineral, be treated for 

some time with a little lead on charcoal in the reducing flame, 
the lead will congeal, on cooling, with a dear sur£a^ ; con- 
sequently no nickel is present. 

From these reactions, we may conclude, — as the brown earthy 
cobalt gives no water in a bulb tube, dissolves in borax and 
microcosmic salt, in the oxidating flame, with a dark violet color, 
which Ranges in the reducing flame to blue, and produces, with 
soda on platinum foil, a green color, — ^that it consists of hydrates 
of the oxides of cobalt and manganese ; and, as it gives off a 
slight odor of arsenic, when heated on charcoal, and, as the borax 
bead exhibits, when treated for a short time in the reducing flame, 
by which the manganese is reduced to the state of protoxide, a 
green color while hot, and only blue when cold, that it must be 
contaminated with arsenic acid and oxide of iron. 

2. Abstrioht from the Freyberg Smelting Works. 

It undergoes no change when heated in a bulb tube. 

In a tube open at both ends, it behaves itself similarly. 

It readily fuses on charcoal, spreads itself, and is reduced with 
effervescence to a very fluid metallic button, which gives off 
a strong alliaceous odor when kept in a state of fusion in the 
oxidating flame, coats the charcoal with a sublimate of oxide of 
antimony and oxide of lead, and finally behaves itself like pure 
oxide of lead. 

Borax readily dissolves it in the oxidating flame, to a clear 
green glass, which retains its color when cold. In the 
reducing flame, on charcoal, the bead spreads, and a number of 
lead globules arc reduced, which have a strong alliaceous odor, 
and which coat the charcoal with oxide of antimony and lead. 
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If the small lead globules be combined and removed from the 
glass, and the latter again fused to a bead by a continued applica- 
tion of the reducing flame, it becomes colorless, and remains so 
when cold. But if a fragment of Ahgtrich be reduced in the 
reducing flame on charcoal, with a borax bead of half its size, the 
reduced lead removed, and the borax glass melted to a bead, it 
will appear greenish, and, when farther treated with tin, of a pure 
vitriol-green, from iron. 

Microcosmic salt dissolves it also, in the oxidating flame, 
to a clear green glass, which retains its color when cold. The 
color of the glass undergoes no change on charcoal in the reducing 
flame while hot, but during the refrigeration it becomes turbid, 
and of a greenish-yellow tint. If this glass be treated for a 
short time with tin, it becomes during refrigeration, of a perfect 
blackish-grey color, from reduced antimony ; if, however, it be 
kept long enough fluid in the reducing flame, the antimony will 
be volatilized, and a glass obtained, which becomes perfectly red 
during the refrigeration, from protoxide of copper. 

It is instantly reduced with soda to a grey, somewhat brittle, 
metallic button. 

From these reactions, it may be seen that ^i«^'(^ is an oxide of 
lead, containing a little oxide of copper, and a still smaller 
quantity of oxide of iron : and that a portion of the oxide of lead 
is combined with an arsenical and antimonial add, as no volatile 
body is set free when heated in an open tube. 



c. Sulphides, Absenides, and Selenides. 

The system to be followed in these researches, is similar to the 
one given under Metallic Oxides ; but in many cases, where 
numerous metals are present, producing with the fluxes a confused 
coloration, different steps are to be taken. In most instances, 
before the fluxes are applied, the assay should be freed from 
sulphur and arsenic, by roasting it upon charcoal The fol. 
lowing examples may probably be of great service to the experi- 
mentalist. 
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1. Zinc Blende f from Przibram, 

When heated in a matrass, it fiills to powder, and when this 
powder is heated to redness, no volatile ingredients are eliminated. 
If heat be applied to the powder in an open vessel, its color 
changes to a lighter hue, and sulphurous acid gas is evolved, 
which reddens moistened litmus paper. 

On charcoal, in the reducing flame, the color of the powder 
likewise assumes a lighter tinge, and traces of sulphurous acid 
are evolved. In the reducing flame, stnieratian ensues, and 
the charcoal becomes coated with a jeQowish sublimate, whidi is 
white when cold. When treated with a solution of cobalt^ it 
assumes a beautifal green color— oxide of one. The fine powder 
dissolves copiously in borax and microcosmic salt ; if it be heated 
with these fluxes on charcoal, in the oxidating flame, the glass 
obtained is clear, and presents the ferro^nous tint only ; but 
when the glass is over saturated, it appears tnrbidly streaked. 

The roasted, as well as the unroasted powder, dissolves with 
efliervescence in soda on charcoal, forming an opaline mass. 
After continued blowingwith the reducing flame, the charcoal is at 
first covered with a reddish-brown sublimate, the color of which 
is most distinct on reficigeration, and may be immediately recog- 
nized as oxide of cadmium ; a large sublimate of zinc then oocnrs, 
and the soda is imbibed by the charcoal. If the unroasted sub- 
stance is operated upon, a strong hepatical smell results, when the 
spot where the soda has been absorbed is moistened with water. 

From the preceding reactions, we may infer that the ingredients 
of Zinc Blende are- 
Zinc, and 

Sulphur, with portions of 
Cadmium, and Iron. 

2. Cupriferous SidphUle of Bismuth, 

It decrepitates slightly, and ultimately melts when heated in a 
flask, but volatile ingredients are not evolved. 
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When heated in an open glass vessel, sulphur sublimes, and in 
the under part of the tube a deposit appears, which, when strongly 
heated, melts to brownish drops ; and the substance, after cooling, 
is yellowish by transmitted light— oxide of bismuth. 

It melts readily upon charcoal, with ebullition and spirting. 
When thd blowing is uninterrupted, nearly the whole Tolatilizes> 
and the charcoal presents an orange-yellow coating. This deposit 
becomes lemon-yeUow on cooling, and appears to be pure oxide 
of bismutL If the residuary matter be melted with borax in 
the oxidating flame, a beautiful green ^ass ia obtained, which 
will remain unaltered when cold — ^iron and oxide of copper. On 
treating this bead with tin, the assay will be of an opalestic red 
color, when cold — suboxide of copper. 

If the roaated mineral is melted on charcoal, with bisulphate of 
potassa, in the oxidating flame, and the fused assay be treated 
according to the method given under the examination for 
Bismuth, the operator will not find lead. When the mineral is 
melted with borax, on charcoal in the reducing flame, a greenish 
glass is obtained, which acquires a vitriol-green tinge when treated 
with tin — ^protoxide of iron. When a small portion of the 
mineral is purified with proof lead, on charcoal, and submitted to 
the oxidating flame till the sulphur is eliminated, then melted 
with a litde boracic add, a button of copper remains behind, 
which forms about five per cent of the quantity taken. The 
mineral, therefore, consists of — 

Bismuth, 

Sulphur, 

Copper, and a trace of 

Iron. 

3. BovmomiU^ from Kvprwat Mar Freyberg. 

When heated per w in a flask, it decrepitates, giving off vola- 
tile ingredients. 

Heated in an open vessel, it evolves a large portion of sulphur- 
ous acid, and also a dense white vapor, which deposits partly on 
the upper, and partly on the lower side of the flasL The upper 
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portion is volatile, — oxide of antimony, — ^while the under is not, 
and being present in large quantities, appears to consist of anti- 
monideof lead. 

It melts readily on charcoal, coating it mth oxide of antimony, 
which congeals to a black bead, possessing a rough surface. By 
continued blowing, the bead re-melts, and the charcoal becomes 
thickly coated with oxide of lead. If the globule, greatly reduced 
in volume, be treated with borax in the reducing flame, a color- 
less glass is formed, — ^no iron present, — ^but when subjected to 
the oxidating flame, a red cupriferous glass is obtained, — suboxide 
of copper, — and a cupreous button, which is brittle, from a small 
trace of sulphur, but when treated with a little soda, it becomes 
perfectly malleable. 

The cupreous globule, when cupellated with lead, gives a button 
of sflver. 

This Boumonite, therefore, is composed of 

Sulphur, 

Antimony, 

Lead, 

Copper, 

Silver — O'l per cent. 

4. Niekd-Glanoe. 

This mineral decrepitates when heated per mux b, flask, evolv- 
ing a large quantity of sulphide of arsenic ; as the heat augments, 
it melts. When heated in an open glass tube, arsenious and sul- 
phurous acids are eliminated. 

Heated on charcoal, a dense arsenical vapor is evolved, part of 
which coats the charcoal, and is readily expelled. If the greater 
part of the arsenic be volatilized, the assay fuses readily to 
a globule, quite brittle on cooling. If this be melted with borax 
on charcoal in the reducing flame, the glass appears, after perfect 
refrigeration, greenish-blue. When the glass is separated from 
the metal, and heated on the ring of the platinum wire in the 
oxidating flame, it appears green while hot, from cobalt and oxide 
of iron, and after cooling only slightly blue, from oxide of cobalt 
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On charcoal with tin, the glass assumes a vitriol-green color, 
mingled with much blue. The metallic globule, separated firom 
the borax glass, and treated again in the oxidating flame with 
borax on charcoal, gives the tinge from oxide of nickel only ; the 
nickel separates in the metallic state, in the reducing flame, and 
the glass appears colorless. 

From the above reactions, we may conclude that Nickel Olance 
contains — 

Arsenic, 

Nickel, 

Sulphur, 

Iron, and 

Cobalt. 

6. Orey Copper, from Freyherg. 

It decrepitates in a flask, and gives, if melted, a red sublimate 
of sulphide of arsenic. 

The powdered mineral fumes pretty strongly, in an open glass 
tube. This vapor deposits a white sublimate on the glass, and 
appears to be a mixture of arsenious acid and oxide of antimony. 
At the upper end of the tube, a strong smell of sulphurous acid 
will be recognized. 

The powder melts readily, per se, on charcoal, to a globule 
which fames strongly. The vapor deposits partly on the charcoal, 
and consists of oxide of antimony. If a sufficiency has been 
applied, a second sublimate is obtained, nearer to the assay than 
the sublimate of antimony ; while hot it is yellowish, on cooling 
white, and assumes a green color with a solution of cobalt,— ^oxide 
of zinc. 

On account of the large quantity of sulphur present, no arseni- 
cal smell is perceived when the assay is treated per se on char- 
coal ; but if another portion of the mineral be treated with soda 
on charcoal, the sulphur separates, the arsenic volatilizes, and is 
distinctly perceptible from its alliaceous smell If a portion of 
the mineral be gradually roasted on charcoal, and treated with 
borax on the same in the reducing flame, a bottle-green glass is 
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obtained, which becomes vitriol-green after dressing with tin, — 
iron, — and leaves a somewhat liquid metallic globule, which hsa 
a light copper color, and therefore appears to consist of copper 
and a little antimony. If this globule be treated for some time 
with borax in the oxidating flame, the glass will be tinged red, 
from suboxide of copper, and the globule assmnes a pure copper 
color. If the cupriferous button be cupellated with lead, a small 
silver globule is procured. 

Grey Copper, therefore, consists of — 

Sulphur, 

Antimony, 

Arsenic, 

Copper, 

Silver, 

Iron, and 

Zinc. 

6. Bohstem, from ike Freyherg Furnaces. 

Heated strongly in a matrass, it gives off no volatile particles, 
but assumes a blackish color. 

Heated in an open glass tube, it evolves sulphurous acid, recog- 
nizable by moistened litmus paper, or by its odor. 

On the lower side of the tube, near the assay, a thin white 
coating is formed, not volatile, and appearing to be antimoniops 
acid. 

It melts very reeu^j perse on charcoal; and, after a continued 
exposure to the reducing flame, coats the support with three 
different metallic oxides : — The sublimate which is at first pro- 
duced, is deposited at some distance from the assay ; it is white, 
and admits of being driven from one side to the other with the 
oxidating flame— oxide of antimony. That produced later, 
is inmiediately in contact with the antimonial sublimate; it 
is, while hot, of a lemon-yellow, and on cooling, of a sulphur- 
yellow color — oxide of lead. The third deposit, which ia near 
the assay, a{)pears only in very thin white lamina ; if it be mois- 
tened with a solution of cobalt, and heated strongly, but carefully. 
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in the ozidatiDg flame, it becomes green — oxide of mnc. JRohsiein 
emits arsenical vapor, when heated with soda on charcoaL 

When this substance, in a finely powdered state, is roasted 
carefully on charcoal, and a part of the roasted assay dissolved 
in borax on a platinum wire in the oxidating flame, a clear glass 
is obtamed, which presents the color of oxide of iron only. If 
this glass be Ideated on charcoal with tin for a short time, it be- 
comes reddish on cooling, firom (Stopper ; after a longer redudng 
flame, the copper is separated, the glass remains dear when cold, 
and of a pure vitriol-green hue, from the presence of iron. 

K another portion of the roasted Bohstein be dressed with 
soda, borax, and lead, and heated on charcoal in the reducing 
flame, those metallic oxides are reduced, combining widi the 
lead. 

The plombif erous alloy, while yet in a moltoi state in the Blow«- 
pipe flame, evolves antimony ; when the blowing is discontinued, 
it cools with a clear surface — ^no nickel If the plombiferoos 
globule be melted with boracic acid till the greater part of the 
lead is separated, and it be then melted with microcosmic salt on 
charcoal in the oxidating flame, and the resulting glass bead 
treated with tin, a very distinct reaction of copper is also pro- 
duced. 
The constituents of this Bohstein are, therefore,^— 

Sulphur, 

Iron, . 

Antimony, 

Lead, 

Copper, 

Zmc, 

Arsenic, and — according to a quantitative silver 
assay, — ^also. 

Silver — 0*18 per cent. 

7. Lead 8peis8,from the Freyberg Furnaces. 

Heated to redness in a glass tube, it liquefies, forming a black 
mass, but evolving nothing volatile. 
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A little arsenious acid is eliminated in an open glass tube ; 
near the assay it exhibits a white nonvolatile deposit, probably 
of antimonious acid, and on the upper part of the glass tube, a 
smell of sulphurous acid is distinctly observed. 

On chsucoBlper se, in the reducing flame, it melts at the com- 
mencement to a globule, and evolves arsenical vapor ; but after 
continued blowing, a crust forms on the surface and the globule be- 
comes infusible. But if another splinter of the mineral be melted 
with twice its volume of lead and boracic acid on charcoal in the 
reducing flame, a sublimate of oxide of antimony sufficiently dis- 
tinct is obtained, and a dense arsenical vapor is observed. 

K a part of this Lead Speiss in a finely powdered state, be 
roasted on charcoal, by which means the sulphur and a part of 
the arsenic volatilizes, — ^but the other part of the arsenic is con- 
verted into arsenic acid, and, without being capable of separation, 
combines with the metallic oxides formed, — and the roasted assay 
melted with borax on charcoal in the reducing flame, a black opaque 
glass and a ramous white metallic globule are obtained ; a por- 
tion of the glass diluted with borax on charcoal, and treated for 
some time in the oxidating flame, exhibits a greenish-blue color ; 
melted in the ring of a platinum wire, and treated in the oxidat- 
ing flame, it assumes a reddish-yellow color, which on refrigen^ 
tion becomes yellowish-green ; it is therefore colored by iron and 
cobalt If the metallic globule be melted on charcoal with micro- 
cosmic salt in the oxidating flame, a green glass results, colored 
by nickel and oxide of copper, which, when treated with tin, is, on 
refrigeration, red and opaque, owing to the presence of suboxide 
of copper. 

According to the above reactions. Lead Speiss consists of — 

Arsenic, 

Sulphur, 

Nickel, 

Iron, 

Cobalt, 

Antimony, 

Copper ; — and gives, on cupellation, 

Silver, — 0048 per cent. 
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If conyenient, to ascertain the presence of nickel, iron, and co- 
balt, with greater certainty, and to observe the colors of the me- 
tallic oxides separately in the fluxes, a rather circuitous method, 
similar to the following must be pursued. 

Boast about seyenty-five milligrammes of finely divided Lead 
Speiss, on charcoal in the reducing flame, to volatilize the sulphur 
and the other metals, so as to form arseniates of nickel and co- 
balt. 

Melt the roasted assay with equal parts of soda and borax, on 
charcoal in the reducing flame. By this treatment, nickel, copper, 
and the greater portion of the cobalt, antimony, and arsenic are 
reduced, forming a limpid metallic globule, while the iron, as prot- 
oxide, and the irreducible oxide of cobalt, remain dissolved in 
the flame. If the glass flows readily, and is free from metallic 
particles, the blast must be discontinued, and the arsenical metals 
separated from the glass. 

Pound the glass, mix it with twice its volume of soda, and ex- 
pose the assay on charcoal to the reducing flame. Then sift the 
grey metallic powder, attractable by the magnet, from the slaggy 
matters, dissolve it in borax, and either the color from iron, or 
that from iron with a little cobalt, will be the result. 

When the metallic particles are treated with borax on charcoal 
for a long time in the oxidating flame, and a portion of the re- 
sulting glass bead dressed with more borax and some lead, and 
then exposed on charcoal to the reducing flame, the characteristic 
cobalt^blue tinge will be communicated to the flux. 

The assay, freed from cobalt by the assaying with borax, must 
be again treated with this flux on charcoal in the oxidating flame, 
and the glass bead, while hot, separated from the metallic assay. 
It exhibits the color from nickel only. When placed on another 
part of the charcoal, and treated in the reducing flame, the nickel 
is separated in a metallic state, the glass assumes, on cooling, a 
brown-red color, and is opaque from suboxide of copper. After 
long blowing, the copper is also separated in a metallic state, and 
the glass has a tinge only of blue, from a trace of remaining co- 
balt. The copper does not appear to be reduced before the nickel 
IB separated If the borax glass, perfectly free from metallic 
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globuleB, be melted on chaicoal with miciocoBmic salt in Uxe oxi- 
dating flame, a glass darkly colored is attained : if it is melted in 
a similar manner on a platinum wire in the oxidating flame, it 
is infusible, and appears colored beautifully green by oxide of 
nickel and copper. 



8. Cupriferous Sdenide of Lead—Sdenide of Copper and Lead. 

This mineral decrepitates strongly when heated in a flask, but 
otherwise does not change. It gives a sublimate in an open glass 
tube, which, at the greatest distance firom the assay, is red, and 
nearer to it steel-grey — selenium. No sulphurous acid k detect- 
ible, either by the smell of the upper end of the tube, or by mois- 
tened litmus paper. It also fumes on charcoal, smells strongly of 
selenium, melts on the surface only, and coats the charcoal at the 
commencement with selenium, which appears grey and of a shin- 
ing metallic lustre, and afterwards also with oxide of lead. After 
continued blowing, a black sla^y mass remains, which melts 
readily to a globule, and imparts a bottle-green tinge to the glass, 
owing to the presence of an inconsiderable quantity of iron. The 
separated metallic globule is somewhat malleable ; per te on char- 
coal, it produces a strong sublimate of oxide of lead, and if treated 
with boracic acid oh charcoal, gives a pure cupriferous globule. 
The constituents therefore are : — 

Selenium, 

Lead, 

Copper, and 

Iron — a trace. 



C. Combinations of Metals which contain little ob 
NO Absenic. 

The system to be followed in such researches is very simple, as 
may be deduced from the following examples. 
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1. Native Amalgam. 

Heated strongly per se in a matrass, metallic orbicles deposit 
in its neck, which cohere on shaking the vessel. If the porous 
residue be first treated in the oxidating flame, and then in the 
reducing flame on charcoal with borax, the operator will obtain a 
colorless glass, and a metallic globule, which has the appearance 
of silver, and remains unchanged by cupellation. It is composed 
of— 

Silver, and 

Mercury. 

2. Workable Lead from the Freiberg Ftumaees. 

If convinced that mercury is absent, a glass alembic is not 
necessary. It can also be dispensed with in the case of Work- 
able Lead. 

In the open glass tube it melts to a bead, which is coated with 
oxide, and gives nothing volatile. It melts readily on charcoal ; 
has a moderately strong smell of arsenic ; at the commencement 
it coats the charcoal with oxide of antimony ; and also, after con- 
tinued blowing, with oxide of lead 

Melted with borax on charcoal, in the reducing flame, a clear 
colorless glass is obtained, remaining so when melted in the ring 
of a platinum wire, and treated for some time in the oxidating 
flame ; it is, therefore, free from iron and cobalt. Melted with 
soda and borax, on charcoal in the reducing flame, ^uid the glass 
placed on a moistened silver plate, a black stab of sulphide of 
silver is often produced ; it is, therefore, not always free from 
sulphur. 

Treated with boracic acid on charcoal in the reducing flame, 
till only a small metallic particle remains, and this globule melted 
with microcosmic salt again on charcoal, in the oxidating flame, 
a greenish glass is obtained, which, if treated with tin, appears on 
cooling opaque-red, from copper. If the metallic globule be 
cupellated, after melting wilJi microcosmic salt, a globule of silver 
remains behind. 
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Aocording to the foregoing reactions, Workable Lead consists 
of- 

Lead, 

Silver, 

Copper — ^traces, — 

Arsenic, 

Antimony, and sometimes traces of 

Sulphur. 

8. Impure Tin. 

On charcoal in the oxidating flame it behaves, as regards its 
easy oxidation, like piire tin. In the reducing flame, it gives a 
coating of oxide of tin, mixed with a dark yellow powder, which 
exhibits a lemon-yellow color on cooling, and appears therefore to 
be oxide of bismutL As a confirmation, another part of this tin 
was melted with microcosmic salt on charcoal, first in the oxidat- 
ing flame, and then in the reducing fiiame. The glass bead was, 
while hot transparent, but on cooling, became black and opaque, 
which indicated the presence of bismuth. Melted with borax, on 
charcoal in the reducing flame, a glass was produced, which was 
colored pure vitriol-green, by protoxide of iron. 

The tin was contaminated with bismuth and iron. 

4. Bkiok Copper, very Impure. 

Heated strongly in the open glass tube, it eliminates a little 
sulphurous acid, recc^nized by the introduction of moistened lit- 
mus paper. At some distance firom the assay, a very slight white 
deposit is formed, having the appearance of oxide of antimony. 
On charcoal, per se, it melts with difficulty, yielding a sublimate 
of oxide of lead only. Melted together with proof lead and bo- 
racic acid, in such a manner that one side remains free, while the 
lead dissolves, a distinct sublimate of oxide of antimony is pro- 
duced. The remaining part of the metallic globule, which is firee 
firom lead, has a greyish-white color, and is scopiform. 

The black copper, melted with borax on charcoal, in the 
reducmg flame, produces a glass colored blue by cobalt, which 
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melts on a platinum wire in the oxidating flame, appearing, 
while hot, green, and on cooling, blue — cobalt and oxide of iron. 
The metallic globide remaining, after treatment with boracic add, 
produces, with microcosmic salt, on charcoal in the oxidating 
flame, a glass, which appears of a beautiful green, both when hot 
and cold, and becomes opaquish-red with tin — ^nickel and copper. 
The remaining undissolved metallic globule still appears greyish- 
white, and is extremely dentritic. This appearance indicates the 
presence of arsenic, which is combined with nickel, and cannot be 
separated from this metal, either by boracic acid or microcosmic 
salt. A separate examination for arsenic, according to page 235} 
indicates the presence of this metal. 
This Black Copper consists of — 

Lead, 

Copper, 

Nickel, 

Cobalt, 

Iron, 

Antimony, 

Arsenic, 

Sulphur ; and, according to a separate exami- 
nation, a little 

Silver. 

5. German Silver ^ or White Capper — Argentan. 

No change ensues, when it is heated in a glass tube. 

Melted on charcoal, in the reducing flame, it aflbrds a subli- 
mate, which is yellow while hot, and white when cold ; with 
solution of cobalt, it assumes a beautiful green color, and there- 
fore may be regarded as oxide of zinc. 

The globule, melted per se, on charcoal, and treated with 
borax in the outer flame, till those metallic oxides, irreducible in 
the inner flame, are dissolved, should be remelted in the reducing 
flame to separate the metals. The glass thus obtained is blue, 
and does not change its color when fused on a platinum wire in 
the oiddating flame. Cobalt only is therefore dissolved. 
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The metallic globule, freed from cobalt and melted with micro- 
cosmic salt, on charcoal, in the oxidating flame, gives a glass 
colored dark green. A portion of this vitreous mass, treated 
with more microcosmic salt, on platinum wire, in the oxidating 
flame, affords a bead which, on cooling, remains of a beautifiil 
green— copper and nickel. This bead, on being removed, and 
treated on charcoal with tin, becomes opaque-red on cooling, 
owing to the presence of copper. 

The globule remaining undissolved, after treatment with mioo- 
cosmic salt, is perfectly malleable, appears reddish-white, and 
consists, as it indicates a trace of silver only on cupellation, of 
copper and nickel 

The composition of this alloy, is, therefore — 

Copper, with a trace of 

Silver, 

Nickel, with some 

Cobalt, and 

Zinc. 



SECTION IIL 



V 2 



SECTION III. 



DESCRIPTION OF A CONVENIENT AND USEFUL 
BLOWING APPARATUS, 

For QuandUxdve Analytis with the Blatppipe, 



Eefeatkd quantitatiye examinations with the Blowpipe would 
weary even the most experienced operator, and it has, therefore, 
been found necessary to construct a blowing apparatus, which, 
provided the manipulator is always employed at the same place, 
completely remedies the evils attendant upon the use of the more 
common instrument 

It should possess the following qualifications : — 

1. It should be perfectiy airtight, under the greatest pressure 
used in Blowpipe experiments. 

2. It should possess an orifice fine enough to afford an equal, 
uninterrupted, and sujfidently sharp stream of air. 

3. That the pressure may be increased or diminished at plea- 
sure. 

4. That a long flexible tube be employed for conducting the 
stream of air, which is not in connexion with those parts of the 
apparatus which move up and down. 

5. That it occupies as littie room as possibia 

6. And that, during the blowing, it is not required to fill it 
with air by means of a treadle, or other contrivance requiring 
physical exertioiL 

If such an apparatus be considered essentially necessary, the 
chief object of the application of the Blowpipe is lost ; on this 
account it should be premised, in the first instance, that this 
apparatus should be employed only by such as are well ac- 
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quainted with the use of the mouth Blowpipe ; and even then 
only as an auxiliary, or to preserve health in case inconvenience 
to the chest should arise from blowing ; — ^because, if a person, 
unaccustomed to the use of the ordinary Blowpipe should be 
sometimes obliged to employ it when travelling, his results would 
always be uncertain. 

A Blowing apparatus, represented in Fig^ 47, — constructed 
according to a model of a gasometer employed by Lampadius, and 
which, with some slight changes, is similar to that proposed by 
Habkobt, possesses all the above qualifications. 

It consists of two 
Fig. 47. /^**S^W\ cylindrical vessels of 

strong sheet zinc, a 
and B ; A is two feet 
two inches high, and 
one foot two inches 
in diameter; theinner 
B is two feet one inch 
high, and one foot 
one inch in diameter. 
Instead of zinc, cop- 
per, or tinned iron, 
may be employed. 
The last, however, 
does not last nearly 
so long as zinc, as it 
is liable to oiddize 
unless well protected 
by paint or varnish. 
Through the mid- 
dle of a, a brass tube 
a, with a fannel- 
shaped mouth, rises 
perpendicularly to the 
height of one foot 
eleven inches ; it is secured in its place by two slips of strong tin 
plate b by soldered to its sides and to the bottom of the vessel. To 
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the end of this tuhe another, qf a less diameter, c, is attached, which 
passes externally underneath the bottom and np the side of the 
cylinder a, and is fastened at the top with a slip of zinc. To the 
top of the tube e, a strong caoutchouc tube e, Uiree feet long and 
half an inch in diameter, is fiastened, having at its extremity a 
brass stopcock/; it is to this that the various Blowpipe nozzles 
are. affixed. A brass stopcock p, is also placed near the bottom 
of the vessel a, for the purpose of drawing off the water. 

To the bottom of b, which should be strengthened internally 
with a double cross of tinned iron, is attached a brass stopcock k, 
having an orifice of half an inch in diameter, for admitting air. 
Four hooks are also attached to the bottom, to which the coun- 
terpoises for steadying the apparatus are fastened. 

Soth vessels are placed in a strong frame of hard wood, six 
feet high ; the smaller, b, being inverted in the greater, a, which 
should be filled with water to about sixteen inches. This frame 
consists of a wooden support, six inches high, and one foot seven 
inches in diameter, into which four uprights, two inches broad 
and one inch thick, are mortised, lying with their broad sides 
dose to the vessel a, and joined above to a firamework similar to 
the base. In the base of the frame is a hollow, into which the 
part of the tube c, passing under the bottom, fits, so that the 
cylinder a may rest steadily on its support. 

A wooden pulley k, is placed in each of the four uprights, just 
under the top cross pieces, over which cords pass attached by the 
hooks to the bottom of the vessel b, and having on the other 
ends leaden counterpoises Ij each a pound weight. The counter- 
poises serve to prevent the vessel b from turning round on its 
axis, and thus keep the stopcock A always in the same direction, 
so that it may be conveniently opened and closed. 

Two iron pulleys, m m, are also attached to the upper cross 
pieces, over which a strong cord, fastened to the centre of the 
bottom of the cylinder b, passes, having on its other end a 
strong brass ring n, with which the vessel b is drawn up. 

If the vessel b be completely immersed in the water of the 
cylinder a, it may be filled with air by opening the cock A, and 
shutting the cock / on the caoutchouc tube, then drawing the 
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vessel up by the cord and ring above mentioned, until it nearly 
reaches the surface of the water, and shutting the cock h through 
which the air entered. 

The air enclosed in this manner, which measures 331 7'5 cubic 
inches, can be compressed by means of eight leaden weights, o, 
each of four pounds weight, in the form of a frustrum of a cone, 
so as to produce, through a Blowpipe nozzle placed on the stop- 
cock/, an equal and sufficiently strong stream of air for all Blow- 
pipe experiments. The nozzle must, however, have a larger dia- 
meter than those employed with the ordinary Blowpipe. The 
proper diameter cannot be well described here ; but the operator 
soon discovers the most convenient to use. 

If the vessel A be filled with water to sixteen inches, the vessel 
B raised nearly to the surface, and the weights laid on, of the 
331 7'5 cubic inches of air only 2123*3 cubic inches escape 
through the stopcock / in a compressed state ; the remaining 
1194 cubic inches remain behind in their usual state, as the level 
of the water cannot be raised higher than sixteen inches. 

When, in experimenting with the instrument, a nozzle which 
answered best for the examination of silver and copper assays, 
was employed, the 21233 cubic inches of air were blown out in 
fiffcy-two minutes ; when a nozzle with a larger orifice, which was 
best suited for lead and tin assays, was used, it occupied thirty- 
five minutes before the vessel b had completely sunk down. 

As the blowing is never continued so long in any analysis, the 
stopcock / should be closed when the blast is not required. In 
this way, it will not be often necessary to fill the apparatus more 
than once in an hour or an hour and a hal£ 

The apparatus, as now described, may be placed in the labora- 
tory at the right side of the Blowpipe table. The flexible tube, 
when not employed in blowing during the analysis, may be laid 
aside at the near right hand comer of the table ; when it is 
required, the stopcock / may be conveniently opened, and the 
tube held at/?, between three fingers, like a pen, and the orifice 
placed in the flame of the lamp. When the apparatus is not in 
use, the flexible tube may be suspended to the lifting ring n. 

This apparatus would also serve to form such small glass tubes 
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as may be useful in the examination of minerals, et ceteray before 
the Blowpipe, by using a lamp with a thick wick. The compres- 
sion of the air being also diminished by the removal of some of 
the weights, it would be also necessary to employ a nozzle with a 
larger orifice than that used in analytical operations. In this 
case, both hands may be left disengaged, by fixing the stopcock/, 
on a small support, in such a manner that the current of air can 
be directed on the flame in a proper manner. 

In conclusion, it will be best to state in what manner the 
vessel A is filled with water. The vessel b, being deprived of its 
weights, is drawn up as far as the frame admits, or till the stop- 
cock A comes in contact with the central iron pulley »» ; it is 
kept in this position by two wooden pins, which are inserted into 
two corresponding holes in the fix)nt uprights ; the funnel-shaped 
orifice of the upright tube a is then covered with a glass, and 
water poured into a until it stands at sixteen inches ; it should 
not be filled higher than this, as the pressure of the air in the 
uppet vessel, B, would cause the excess to flow over. 

When the vessel is full, the glass is removed, the wooden pins 
withclrawn, the vessel b aQowed to descend, and the weight placed 
upon it. K the vessel is made of well japanned sheet iron, cold 
water may be used to fill it ; but if of zinc, copper, or unglazed 
iron, hot water should be employed ; as otherwise, in a warm 
room, aqueous vapor would be condensed on its external surface, 
producing oxidation. Although this oxidation in itself would 
matter nothing, the vessels would lose much in external appear- 
ance, — ^the zinc becoming white, and the copper green. By 
adding one-fourth of boiling water, this unseemly appearance 
may be obviated. 



QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS 
WITH THE BLOWPIPE. 



Preparation of the Substance, the Metallic Constituents of which 
are to be ascertained, 

Befobe it is possible to proceed with the investigation of a 
mineral, ore, furnace product, et cetera, in order to ascertain the 
different metals present, they must undergo a certain treatment, 
which is termed " Preparation of the Assay/' 

The antecedent labors are— desiccation of those substances 
containing, mechanically mixed water ; and pulverization, when 
required in a finely divided state. Brittle substances, difEicultly 
reducible to powder, may be crushed under the hammer upon an 
anvil : but malleable bodies can be first laminated, and then cut 
into shreds with a strong scissors. 

It frequently occurs that ores, prepared on a laiger scale, are 
apparently dry, although some per cents of water may be mecha- 
nically held between their layers ; in other cases, ores kept, after 
desiccation, in damp apartments, or in open vessels, reabsorb 
moisture from the air. If, therefore, the substance under exami- 
nation contains mechanical moisture, a quantity greater than is 
requisite for two assays should be heated in a porcelain basin 
over a spirit-lamp, to expel the water, and the desiccated mass 
then triturated. During the desiccation, care must be taken not 
to raise the temperature so high as to roast the specimen. 

Minerals and furnace products received for investigation in a 
dry, but not pulverized state, may be broken into fragments upon 
the anvil, and afterwards, if they be fit for powdering, triturated 
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in the agate mortar. Great exactness in the results cannot be ex- 
pected, unless a portion eight or ten times greater than is required 
for one experiment be prepared, — except in the case of pure crys- 
tals and homogeneous specimens of minerals. It is impossible to 
represent the average constituents of any substance, as a rich 
metallic ore associated with extraneous nonmetallic constituents : 
for by taking a small portion for investigation, it is probable that 
either too small or too large a per centage of the metals is ob- 
tained, according to the excess of the metallic or nonmetallic 
ingredients present Therefore, of mineraLs dressed on a large 
scale, an ounce should be selected from various parts of the mass, 
pulverized in an iron mortar, and, if possible, reduced to powder. 
A satisfactory result will be obtained, if 8 or 10 decigrammes, 
the quantity necessary for an experiment, be employed. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE VARIOUS QUANTITA- 
TIVE ANALYSIS. 

All minerals, ores, and furnace products must be specified 
under various heads, tid^Ucet : — 

% A. Ores, Minerals, and Products of Smelting Works, — ^the 
subdivisions of which are : — 

a. Such as contain volatile ingredients ; 

b. Such as contain no volatile ingredients except chlorine ; 

c. Compounds of metallic oxides reducible upon charcoal ; 

and 

d. Such as are irreducible with borax and workable lead. 

IT R Metallic Compounds, the principal ingredients of which 

are : — 

a. Silver, 

b. Gold, 

c. Copper or Nickel, 

d. head, 

e. Antimony or Zinc, 
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' /: Tin, 
g. Mercury, 
h. Iron or steel. 



L— THE SILVER ASSAY. 

The Silver Assay with the Blowpipe, which Harkort has 
published, is one of the most important quantitative analysis 
that can be performed with this instrument. It affords the 
means not only of ascertaining the proportion of silver in any ore, 
mineral, or production of smelting works, et cetera^ but also of 
determining its quantity with sufl&cient accuracy. However, 
to obtain satisfactory results, it must be considered what ingre- 
dients besides silver are combined in the body under exami- 
nation. 



H A. OreSy Minerab, and Furnace Products, 

a. Examination for Silver in those Minerals cjONTAiNma 
Volatile Ingredients. 

To this class belong, besides the ores prepared on a greater 
scale, and containing large quantities of Sulphides of Iron, Copper, 
Arsenic, Antimony, and Zinc, the following minerals : Vitreous 
Silver, — Sulphide of Silver, — Antimonial Silver, Melan Glance, 
light and dark Ruby Silver, Telluric Silver, Arsenical Silver, 
Argentiferous Sulphide of Copper, Miargyrite, Fahl Glance, Bis- 
muthic Lead Ore, Vitreous Copper, Boumonite, Tin Pyrites, 
Galena, et cetera; and of the furnace products, Bohstein, Bleistein, 
Kupferstein, Kupferleff, Tutty, Lead Speiss, Cobalt Speiss, 
et cetera. 

After preparation in the manner given on the two previous 
pages, the following procedure is to be undertaken : — 
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Weighing and Dressing of the Assay. 

The weight is to be ascertained either op a balance^ or upon 
the scales, described after the Gold Assay, and at the end of this 
Section. 

Of rich silver ores associated ¥dth nonmetallic constituents, and 
therefore prone to represent very •varying contents, two, or if 
necessary, three samples, of one decigramme, ought to be weighed 
twice ; but poor silver ores, crystallized minerals, and also pro- 
ducts of smelting works, which generally form a homogeneous 
mass, may be weighed once only. However, if the experimenter 
be not accustomed to Blowpipe examinations, even ores which 
generally do not materially differ should be weighed and examined 
twice. 

A sample of one decigramme being weighed, it is to be poured 
from the basin of the balance, the adhering particles can be 
removed with the hair brush, so as to incur no loss, — ^into the 
mixing capsule, and dressed with borax and proof lead. The 
requisite proportion of borax varies according to the quantity and 
fusibility of the substance. In most cases, one decigramme is 
sufficient even for a difficultly fusible alloy ; if, however, during 
the operation, the mass with this quantity appears intact when 
submitted to a strong heat, another small portion of borax should 
be added. For ores easily fusible, particularly for such as are not 
associated with earths, and consist of sulphides which unite 
quickly with lead, but do not oxidize so readily as this metal, a 
small quantity only of borax, 50 to 75 milligrammes, ought to be 
taken. However, if argillaceous constituents be in excess, or the 
assay contains much iron, cobalt, or tin, one decigranmie of the 
flux will be necessary. 

With regard to the lead, it should first be considered what 
other metsds besides silver are extant in the alloy, for if an ore, 
mineral, or furnace product contains no more than 7 per cent, 
of copper, or 10 per cent, of nickel, five decigrammes of lead will be 
sufficient for one decigramme of the ground ore ; but, on the con- 
trary, if the substance contains more than the above cited per 
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centage of copper or nickel, the quantity of lead must be increased 
As it is impossible always to have prescience of the per centage 
of these metab in a mineral or ore, the safest plan to adopt is to 
have a slight excess»of lead, otherwise the copper cannot be per- 
fectly detached from the silver, and also, a fusion of a nickelifer- 
ous toorkable lead is nearly impossible. 

The annexed table shows the proportions of lead to the sub- 
stance in some of the most common minerals and furnace pro- 
ducts, consisting partly of copper and nickel. 



NAMES OF THE MINERALS. 



FEB CENTS. 
OF METAL. 



DE0IORAMMB8 OF 
LEAD. 



Copper Glance 

Purple Copper 

Tennantite 

Copper Blende 

Grey Copper 

Cupreous Bismuth . . . . 

Copper Pyrites ...... 

Argentiferous Copper Glance . 

Tin Pyrites 

Boumonite 

Kupferstein, obtained from 
the fusion of roasted Cupri- 
ferous Bleistein .... 

Kupferleg 

Lead-speiss 

Cobalt>speiss 



84 Copper. 
63 „ 

45 „ 

42 „ 

40 „ 

85 „ 
34 „ 
30 „ 
28 „ 
12 „ 

•45 „ 

•50 „ 

•50 Nickel, 
Cobalt, and 
Copper . . 

•55 Nickel 
and Cobalt. 



15 Decigrammes. 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
. 7 

10 
10 

10 
10 



FUSION OF THB ASSAY. 

Having added the necessary proportion of borax and lead to 
the ground ore, the whole assay is to be mixed, the handle of the 
spoon serving as a spatula. A comet of soda paper is now held 
carefully between the thumb and fore-finger of one hand, the 
capsule with the assay in the other ; its contents are carefully 
placed in the comet, and the adhering particles detached by the 
small brush, and added to the main mixture in the recipients. 
When this is accomplished, the sides of the upper part of the 
comet must be brought together, folded over about a quarter of 
an inch, and pressed ; care must, however, be used in closing it, 
lest the under part be broken, and particles of ore be lost. This 
accident will be avoided by keeping the cornet upon the long side 
of the middle-finger, during the filling process. 

The comet, filled with the assay, is next placed upon a porce- 
lain basin, where it is to remain until required for the experi- 
ment, — ^and if the same substance is to be investigated several 
times, or various ores are to be examined for silver, they must be 
weighed and dressed similarly. The operator should remember, 
that the weighing of the assay must be followed immediately by 
the dressing with borax and lead, and should different substances 
be examined, a superscription on the comets will prevent any 
mistake. The weighing and dressing is succeeded by, — 

The Fusion of the Assay. 

This is effected upon charcoal, in the reducing flame. First, a 
cylindrical cavity, the size of the filled comet, is bored with the 
instrument described in the first Section, — ^page 25, Fig. 24, — 
into a good piece of charcoal, upon its diametrical section, close to 
one of the edges. In this deepening the comet is placed, and 
carefolly adjusted, so that it touches on all parts. 

A strong reducing flame is now to be directed upon the whple 
surfEM^e nearly of the assay. Although the soda paper becomes 
carbonized, still this carbon is not destroyed, until the upper part 
of the borax, together with the particles of ore, are fused ; and 
when this is accomplished, it is impossible to remove them by the 
current of air. If, after the combustion of the carbon, portions of 
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the assay appear as liquid scoriae, mingled with lead globules, the 
whole must be enveloped in a strong and pure reducing flame. 
During this operation, a small portion of sulphur, ursenic, anti- 
mony, zinc, et cetera^ yolatilizes, but the greater portion fu^ta, and 
coalesces into a bead with the lead, et cetera ; while the argilla- 
ceous ingredients, with small quantities of the nonvolatile metals, 
oxidized, unite witli the borax, forming scoriae. Sometimes, when 
the alloy consists of difficultly fusible metals, the scoriae appear 
to be perfectly free from lead, although, in its under part, the 
substance remains intact ; to submit this to the action of the 
flame, the charcoal must be inclined to the other side, and thus a 
frirther flowing action takes place in the cavity, and the sample is 
reversed 

By this turning, which cannot be spared even with the most 
easily fusible mixture, the bottom of the soda paper is brought to 
the upper part of the charcoal, and, as it will be difficultly con- 
sumed by a pure reducing flame, the assay should be placed in 
such a position to the flame, that the recrements are only covered 
by it where they are not in contact with the soda paper ; by 
observing these directions, atmospheric air accedes, and the comet 
is speedily consumed. When this occurs, the whole sample must 
be again covered by the flame, in order to reduce and reunite with 
the main bead all traces of lead, which during the antecedent 
process might have oxidized and combined with the recrementi- 
tious matter. 

If the scoriae which have been enveloped in the reducing flame 
appear orbicular, perfectly fluid and free from lead, although their 
position near the bead of lead had changed several times, the 
operator may infer that they are free from silver also. 

During the operation, it is not indispensable to keep the leaden 
bead wholly covered while the scoriae are subjected to the 
reducing flame, but the temperature must always be sufficiently 
high to keep the plombiferous globule fluid. However, if, owing 
to an imperfect reducing flame, it happens that the recrementi- 
tious particles spread over the charcoal, presenting small globules 
of lead, the main bead must be covered wholly by the flame, and, 
by inclining the charcoal, brought to those parts of the support 
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where the Bmall ones axe visible, in order to combine with them. 
The assay being treated, as before mentioned, so far that the 
scoriae are in full fusion, and free from lead, the reducing must be 
substituted for an oxidating flame, which must be kept at a 
somewhat greater distance from the lead globule. By the judi- 
cious application of the flame, the volatile metals, together with 
the sulphur, separate from the lead, and the readily oxidizable 
ones, 38 iron, tin, cobalt, likewise a small portion of nickel and 
copper, combine with the scoriae, partly as protoxides, and partly 
as sesquioxides, whereas the greater portions of the nickel, copper, 
and silver remam with the lead. 

After elimination of nearly all the volatile constituents, the 
lead and also traces of silver rapidly oxidize ; — ^the latter, even 
in rich ores, is almost imperceptible, and becomes still more in- 
significant, when the scoriae containing the oxide of silver touch 
the hot charcoal, for the greater portion of it is again reduced, 
and can be made to recombine, by the movement of the scoriae 
with the argentiferous lead globule. 

So soon as all volatile ingredients are vaporized, the motion 
and oxidation of the lead increase rapidly, attended with con- 
siderable ebullition of the scoriae. By inclining the support, the 
button, which is generally surrounded with recrements, is brought 
to a free place, and allowed to refrigerate. After cooling, if the 
argentiferous lead, — workable 2^0^,— obtained be of a white color, 
the operation is completed ; but if it appears duU or blackish, 
traces of sulphur are present, and these must be expelled by 
repeated oxidation. Great care must be taken, in the expulsion 
of the volatile ingredients ; for, in the first place, the brittleness 
of an impure workable lead might prevent it from being removed 
from the scoriae, without loss of some of the particles ; and, 
secondly, not only because it can with difficulty be cupelled, but 
particularly, if sulphur remains, a violent motion ensues in the 
operation, occasioning the projection of some of the metal from 
the cupeL 

K the regulations here laid down be strictly followed, the small 
lead globules remaining in the scoriae will not be perceptibly 
argentiferous, as they result only from the oxidation of the main 
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bead, and reduction of the oxide from the silyerless recrements by 
the carbon. Although the small quantities of silver oxidizing in 
company with the lead are to be calculated as loss, still they, in 
comparison to the oxidized quantity of lead, do not surpass the 
proportion of silver lost in the beginning of the oxidation with the 
same quantity of lead ; as will be shown after describing this 
operation. 

Of substances treated in this manner, the most difficult of 
fusion are, sulphides of iron, arsenic, some ores of nickel, cobalt, 
and a species of rohstein, principally consisting of sulphide of 
iron ; whereas other substances appertaining to the same class 
generally melt readily, even when they contain difficultly fdsible 
earths. 

The fusion of these substances is greatly facilitated by roasting 
on charcoal, a process to which the lead assays are generally sub- 
mitted, with subsequent addition of the borax and lead necessary. 
In this operation, the greater part of the arsenic and sulphur vola- 
tilizes, and the remainder becomes acidified, combining with the 
newly formed oxides of cobalt and nickel. By submitting this assay 
to the inner flame, the oxide of nickel is reduced, the sesquioxide of 
iron becomes protoxide, and the acids are reduced to sulphur and 
arsenic. The metallic nickel combines with the lead, tc^ther 
with the silver and traces of sulphur and arsenic, forming an 
easily fusible alloy ; the free portions of sulphur and arsenic 
volatilize, and the sesquioxide of iron and oxide of cobalt dissolve 
in the borax. 

When the scorise appear perfectly molten, and free from lead, 
it is only necessary to submit the alloy for some moments to the 
outer flame, when the last traces of sulphur and arsenic will be 
expelled. 

The frision of ai^ntiferous minerals should always be accom- 
plished in the reducing flame, because if the assay be treated with 
the oxidating flame, exact results cannot be expected : a con- 
siderable portion of the lead would oxidize at the outset, dissolve 
in the borax, and, coming in contact with the carbon, be reduced 
by it, forming globules with small particles of silver, which are 
intermingled with the recrements ; and even if these reunited with 
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the main bead, they would soon be replaced by others newly 
formed, nndistinguishable from the argentiferous lead. 

The time necessaiy for fusing a non-preTiously roasted alloy 
Taries from five to eight minutes, according to its fosibility and 
the quantity of yolatik and argillaceous constituents. 

The refrigerated globule must be separated from the sooiise in 
the following manner : — ^The whole mass should be removed with 
the forceps, wrapped in paper, and placed upon the steel anvil ; 
by a few gentle strokes of the hammer, the recrementitious par- 
ticles are perfectly detached. 

Treoitmmt of the Workable Lead obtained by the Funon. 

The separation of lead from silver contained in workable lead 
is effected by oxidation at a red heat, with access of atmospheric 
air, and is based upon the property of lead to oxidize at such a 
temperature, while the silver remains unaltered. Harkort 
divides this process into two stages, the first termed Oaddationy 
the second, CupeUatian. 

The Oxidation. 

This operation is a very simple process. . A cupel of sieml bone 
ashes is prepared by means of the instrument described at page 
29, placed upon the mould, and submitted to a red heat in the 
oxidating flame, to remove all hygroscopic moisture. By this pre- 
caution the experimenter wiQ avoid a loss of workable lead. 

The cupel being desiccated, is charged with the workable lead, 
and smelted in a strong outer flame until the surface of the assay 
brightens, and oxidation commences. If the workable lead con- 
tains large portions of copper or nickel, the fusion requires more 
time, owing to the nickel separating from the lead at the com- 
mencement, and covering its exterior with an infusible layer, which 
prevents access of atmospheric air, and makes the oxidation im- 
possible,— the copper renders the alloy but difficultiy fiisible. If, 
therefore, much nickel is present, a small quantity of pure lead, 
— ^two to four decigrammes, — should be added to the assay. 

X 2 
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When the oxidation hegins, the point of the Blowpipe must be 
advanced so as to produce a fine blue flame, which must be di- 
rected upon the sides of the cupel, in order to continue the fusion 
without immediate contact ; by this procedure the surrounding 
air has access to the bead, the lead and copper of which oxidize, 
forming scoriae, which are conveyed on the liquid mass to the sides. 
If the assay does not contain much silver, the scoria iridesces 
beautifully, and remains upon the sides of the cupel, forming a 
solid mass — litharge ; on the contrary, if the alloy be rich in 
silver, no prismatic colors appear, so that from this phenomenon 
a conclusion is arrived at, with regard to the richness or the poor- 
ness of the ore. The presence of copper renders the litharge 
almost black ; but if the assay be free from this metal, the dn^s 
is of a reddish-yellow color. 

Care must be taken during this process to preserve an appro- 
priate temperature, for if the heat be too high, portions of lead 
volatilize, particularly in rich assays, entrailing a small portion of 
silver, and the lithaige, instead of congealing, remains fluid, and 
is absorbed by the bone ashes of the cupel, thus causing a new 
loss of silver. On the other hand, if the temperature be not suf- 
ficient for keeping up the oxidation, a coating of litharge covers 
the exterior of the alloy, and checks oxidation, et cetera. The 
loss of silver caused by this oversight is nearly imperceptible, as 
the oxidation again proceeds when the temperature augments ; 
but this accident should nevertheless be avoided. 

If the oxidation be effected at the temperature at which the 
litharge surrounding the bead solidifies, and accumulates in such 
a manner that it covers the greater part of the assay, obstructing 
the free access of air, then the cupel must be inclined, that the 
molten lead may flow by its own gravity to the sides, — ^thus ac- 
quiring a greater oxidating surface. Its volume now diminishes 
rapidly, and when it is in a poor assay, of about double the size 
represented in Fig. 6, c, page 11, or in a rich ore, the operator 
must carefully regulate the distance between the cupel and the 
flame, for the gradual cooling of the assay. The slow refriger- 
ation is necessary to obtain the globule in a regular form, and 
prevent any loss of silver, for by too sudden a decrease of tempera- 
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ture, the lead generaUy detaches itself at once from the scorise, 
often occasioning the projection of particles of silver from the 
cupd. 

A phenomenon peculiar to rich alloys, which ensues if a sample 
containing upwards of fifty per cent, of silver be treated so far 
that the proportion of silver to lead is about seven to one, ought 
not to be omitted : in such a case, the congealing globule acquires 
a greyish-white coating, containing a large proportion of silver ; 
probably this is a suboxide of lead, with metallic silver. — 
The greater portion of this pellicle remains with the litharge, 
causing a considerable loss of the noble metaL If this inconve- 
nience occurs, the assay ought to be fused again with the reduc- 
ing, and afterwards submitted to the oxidating, flame, in order to 
change the above given proportions. When, therefore, rich sub- 
stances are to be examined, the process must be pursued until the 
globule consists of pure silver nearly, as the previously mentioned 
phenomenon only manifests itself in alloys of the composition one 
part lead to seven of silver. 

The operation being regularly terminated, the cupel is removed 
from its support, put upon the anvil, and the litharge with the 
argentiferous globule, placed in a porcelain basin. During the 
refrigeration, the operator can prepare the cupel for the succeeding 
process. 

The separation of the metallic globules from the dross is most 
easily accomplished, by placing the mass upon the anvil in a 
strong paper, and striking it rather sharply with the hammer. 
In this process also, the globule acquires an indentation, which 
admits of its being placed in the cupel, so that it cannot move 
from place to place. 

The CupeUation. 

The cupeUation is the most difficult part of the whole experi- 
ment, and, for obtaining exact results, requires great care, and 
also long practice. One of the principal requisites is a good cupel, 
possessing a smooth surface, no fissures in the interior, and not 
too dense, as it is necessary, in this operation, that the bone ashes 
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should absorb all the litharge generated. For this reason, bone 
ashes not only sifted, but also levigated, ought to be employed, — 
the first not affording so dense a mass, whereas the latter, by 
themselves, are apt to give a soft sur£a«oe. 

The preparation of the cupel is conducted in the following man- 
ner : — ^The oxidation process being finished, and the argentiferous 
lead, et cetera^ removed from the bone ashes, the cupel not spoiled 
by litharge is to be comminuted with the iron spatula, and then 
placed in the iron stand, the cavity filled with levigated bone 
ashes, and the new cupel formed by means of the bolt ; the cupel 
is then submitted to a red heat If any crevices, owing to mois- 
ture, open during the process, they are readily filled up by apply- 
ing, with some force, the warm dean bolt, upon the interior. 

When the cupel is finished, the argentiferous globule must be 
placed close to its border, and the support then approached near 
the flame. An oxidizing flame having been directed horizontally 
upon the button until fusion has ensued ; the support must then 
be brought gradually to a perpendicular position, by which motion 
the globule leaves its place and rolls to the centre of the cupeL 
At this moment the flame is withdrawn from the bead, and di- 
rected upon the cupel only, surroimding it, which must be kept 
up at a red heat during the experiment. If the temperature be 
sufficiently high, the bead will remain molten, without being 
touched by the flame ; but if not, the assay must be again fused 
with the open flame, and afterwards subjected to the other treat- 
ment. 

The surest guarantee for the success of the cupellation is the 
dryness of the bone ashes, and the absorption of tiie litharge, for 
when the bone ashes are not sufficiently heated, the cupel acquires 
a coating of litharge, upon which the globule oscillates, and if the 
assay be not altogether spoiled, at least the results will be uncer- 
tain. For the completion of the operation, the heat is augmented 
for the purpose of expelling entirely the last coating of litharge ; 
the globule must then be withdrawn gradually fixim the flame, 
and allowed to cooL An inspection through the lens will then 
convince the operator whether the surface is bright, and if not, 
a new cupellation must be undertaken. In rich assays, five to 
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ten seconds before the brightening, iridescence ensues, — ^a beau- 
tiful play of colors appearing momentarily on the surface of the 
globule, which after a short time, appears lustrous and white, — 
which disappears with the remainder of the litharge. It is, 
however, necessary to continue the blast, and the touching the 
button on all parts with the apex of the blue flame, until the 
silver exhibits a pure bright color. In the heating of a greater 
globule, small asperities sometimes appear on the exterior, which 
might be taken for the extraneous matters, but after refrigeration 
they will be recognized as silver. When silver obtained from 
chloride of silver is treated with the oxidating flame, after the 
lapse of a few seconds, asperities present themselves, which, how- 
ever, cannot be removed either by the reducing flame or upon 
charcoal A partial oxidation of the silver appears to take place 
in this instance. 

To prevent a spitting of the metal, the globule must, as pre- 
viously remarked, be cooled very gradually. 

The cause of this spitting is, according to Lucas and Gay- 
LussAC, owing to silver in the molten state being capable of ab- 
sorbing large portions of oxygen gas from the air, which is rapidly 
discharged during the refrigeration of the metal, and sometimes 
occasions the projection of small portions of silver from the cupel 
Gbaham states that this property is possessed by pure silver 
only, and does not appear at all in silver containing one or two 
per cent of copper. 

Should the assay contain copper, the silver, at the moment of 
brightening, generally dilates upon the cupel, and although it 
appears white after cooUng, yet this is no proof of its purity. 
8uch a button ought to be fiised and cupellated a second time, 
with one decigramme of pure lead, if it is large enough for 
weighing, and if not 50 milligrammes, in order to obtain a pure 
and splendid globula The cupellation of a cupriferous alloy in 
this manner is of bett^ effect, than by the direct addition, at the 
outset, of a quantity of lead sufficient for the separation of the 
copper, as this, in many cases, requires the double quantum of 
lead, impeding the oxidation, as well as the cupellation; the 
reason is, that in the oxidation much less copper oxidizes, com- 
paratively, than in the cupellation. 
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In the cupellation of poor assays, inconveniences often arise, 
which appear to be of very little importance, but if attention be 
not paid to them, exact results will not be obtained. 

1. It often happens that the small globule adheres to the cupel, 
and when the process is pursued, the form becomes so irr^lar 
that a determination of its weight is yery difficult. When this 
occurs, a small portion of pure lead should be added to increase 
the weight of the assay, and the whole recupelled. If then the 
cupel be slightly inclined, the gravity of the button is sufficient 
to segregate it from the impediment, and conduct it to another 
place, where the process can be terminated. 

2. Sometimes, if the operator does not possess sufficient 
practice in cupellation, the litharge, instead of being absorbed 
by the bone ashes, surroimds the metallic mass. Should this 
take place, the operation must be suspended, and the button, if 
large enough, removed by the forceps from the recrementitious 
matters ; if, on the contrary, it be too small, a portion of pure 
lead is to be added, and fused with it. In both cases, the 
operation must be performed upon a newly prepared cupel. 

3. Often, after brightening, a coating of litharge remains upon 
the silver, and, although the metal appears to be pure, cannot 
be entirely separated. Its expulsion and imbibition are, however, 
effected, by placing it at a convenient distance from the Blowpipe, 
and submitting it to a powerfrd oxidating flame. If all the 
directions given in the preceding pages are exactly complied with, 
it is possible to obtain accurate results, even from substances 
containing 0'000762 per cent, of silver. 

In cases where it is necessary to find out the quantitative con- 
tents of alloys still poorer, several assays of one decigramme 
should be weighed with the requisite quantity of borax and lead, 
fused in the previously described manner, and cupellated like 
workable lead, two or three globules at a time. When this is 
finished, all the buttons must be united, aifd again submitted to 
a new oxidation and cupellation. By this process, a determi- 
nation of the silver contained in the whole substance is eflected, 
so that, by a simple division of the weight of the button by the 
number of decigrammes employed, the per centage of silver in 
each assay may be found. 
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DetemniuUi4>n of the Weight of the Silver Olobules obtained. 

In order to determine the weight of the pure silver globule, 
it must be removed from the cupel by the forceps, and freed, as 
formerly shown, from any adhering litharge, then weighed upon 
the balance. Should it be so small that its gravity can be ascer- 
tained with greater exactness upon the scale, it must be very 
carefully removed from the cupel, so that its form may not alter, 
and measured on the instrument described after the Qold Assay. 

As, in the cupellation of a larger quantity of argentiferous lead, 
a small portion of silver oxidizes, which, combining chemically 
with the litharge, is absorbed by the bone ashes, it was deemed 
necessary to ascertain this loss, to ensure an accurate result 

Although this oxidation of the silver takes place, not only in 
the cupellation, but also in the first process, the loss sustained is 
much inferior to that occurring in the mercantile assayings, in 
which all the litharge is imbibed by the cupeL 

In an assay containing one per cent, of silver, it is almost im- 
possible to determine this loss upon the balance ; it, however, 
increases in a relative proportion with the size and nature of the 
globule. It also varies according to the quantity of lead employed ; 
but remains constant for each per centage of silver, if the pro- 
portions of the lead, and the temperature, are not changed. 

The following will show the justness of these observations, in 
contradiction to the statements of those chemists, who suppose 
that a mechanical separation of the silve^p is effected. 

] . If a button of pure silver, of known weight, be fused in the 
oxidating flame, with a portion of lithaige upon a clay basin, 
and, after refrigeration and separation from the scorise, reweighed, 
a loss of silver will be obvious, although no traces of metallic 
silver are perceptible in the litharge, or upon the basin. If the 
litharge is mixed with a small quantity of soda, and treated in 
the reducing flame, a plombiferous globule will be obtained, 
which, when cupelled, affords a silver button. Gold, when sub- 
mitted to the preceding treatment, suffers no loss, and, therefore, 
no trace of the noble metal is obtained on cupelling the lithaige. 
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2. K a weighed silver globule be heated with borax upon 
charcoal, in the oxidating flame, the borax glass assumes an 
enamel aspect, after the lapse of some moments, owing to the 
solution of some oxide of silver. When this glass is heated in 
the reducing flame, small particles of metallic silver appear upon 
its exterior. Though this last example does not prove that the 
loss of silver sustained in the cupellation is chemical, it shows 
the capacity of this metal to oxidize at a high temperature. 

These reasons were sufficient inducements to the formation of 
a Table for the use of the assajist, that he might readily detect 
the quantity of silver lost in any of the alloys. This Table is not 
only adapted for the determination of the loss sustained in the 
cupellation of substances free from copper, but also for cupriferous 
alloys, which are not obtained in a pure state by the first addition 
of lead. The proportions, with the requisite quantities of lead 
for cupellation are given ; mdeUcet, instead of 5, 7, 10, 12, ^d 
15 decigrammes— see pages 301, 302,-6, 8, 11, 13, and 16 
should be taken — see page 315. The following suggests itself 
here: whether, in a cupriferous silver ore, requiring, say 15 
decigrammes of proof lead, and treated, according to the quantity 
of sulphur, in the oxidating flame, — ^by which a part of the lead 
oxidizes, combining with the scorisB, and another part volatilizes, 
— ^the loss in the cupellation is the same as if no lead was lost in 
the fusion ? Experience affords the following answer : 

K an argentiferous lead be treated with borax on charcoal in 
the oxidating flame, a small portion of silver oxidizes with the 
lead, and this loss of sibrer being in an exact ratio to the loss 
sustained by oxidation, where the lithai^e remains on the cupel, 
this loss of lead must therefore be taken into account 

The loss of lead by volatilization, which sometimes amounts 
to half or one decigramme, needs not, however, be considered, 
as the volatilized portion causes no appreciable change in the 
cupel loss, on account of the difference produced in such cases, 
even where the per centage of silver is very large, not exceediog 
0*01, or, at the utmost, 0*05 milligrammes. 
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Compenaation Table for the Lost of Silver sustained in CupeUation. 
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Here it is scarcely necessary to observe, that if the operator 
be not accustomed to Blowpipe operations, the cupellation is 
generally effected at too high a temperature, in which case, even 
if account be kept in mind of the cupellation loss, too low a per 
centage of the noble metal ensues. It is, therefore, of the greatest 
importance to ascertain the proper degree of heat required for 
the experiment, and the best way to arrive at it is by repeated 
analysis. The following is given as an example : — 

A globule of fine silver is exactly weighed, dressed witli 
five decigrammes of lead and the requisite proportion of borax, 
fused in the reducing flame, and the workable lead obtained, 
cupelled. If no mechanical loss ensues, and by weighing the 
button a greater deficiency is indicated than given in the Table, 
the temperature is too high; but if the loss corresponds with 
that noted in the Table, the necessary heat has been employed 
The greatest loss is generally sustained in cupellation. 

If the balance is so sensible that it indicates a weight of 
0*05 milligramme, the cupellation loss may be carried to the 
second place of decimals, and calculated for a silver button the 
weight of which is between 90 and 100, 80 and 90, or 70 and 80, 
et cetera, milligrammes, from the difference of the same ; exempli 
gratia, if, from an assay dressed with 5 decigrammes of lead, a 
silver button is obtained having a weight of 53*45 milligrammes, 
as the difference between 50 and 60 is 10, and as 53*45 makes 
the third part of this difference, so the " cupel loss " for the per 
centage of silver would be 0*32 + ^^^^'"^ = 0*32 + 01 = 033 
milligramme. 

If, however, the balance is only sufficiently delicate to turn 
with 0*1, the cupel loss should not be extended to the second 
place of decimals, — ^when the number in the second place sur- 
mounts 5, it is to be reckoned as 0*1. 

It is obvious that the cupellation loss is not to be reckoned 
in experiments serving as a control in mercantile examinations, 
because a larger deficiency of silver results in such operations ; nor 
is it necessary with globules the weights of which are ascertained 
upon the scale, the loss sustained in them being so minute that 
its results may be exceeded by mistakes committed in measuring 
their diameters. 
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b. Examination of Orbs, Minerals, and Furnace Products 

OONTAININa no VOLATILE INGREDIENTS EXCEPT ChLORINB. 

To this class belong ores consisting principally of earthy 
matters, and poor in silver, — ^roasted argentiferous ores, — all 
silver ores roasted with chloride of sodium, which are to be 
amalgamated, and the residues of the amalgamated process; 
Horn Silver, Earthy Silver Glance, argentiferous slags, and also 
the dross of gold- and silversmiths. 

Of the desiccated and pulverized substance, two-thirds of a 
decigramme are weighed, and dressed with one decigramme of 
borax and five decigrammes of proof lead. If, however, the assay 
contains copper, the proportion of lead must be augmented in 
proportion to the quantity of the former metal The whole is 
then enveloped in a comet of soda paper, and pressed into a 
prepared charcoal cavity. 

As in this operation few constituents are present which are to 
be combined with and then separated from the lead, and as the 
process consists prindpaUy in forming an argentiferous button, 
and vitrifying the earths and difficultly reducible metallic oxides 
by means of the borax, the assaying is effected without the 
slightest inconvenience. The sample is only to be submitted to 
the reducing flame until the lead has completely alloyed with 
the silver, forming a molten button, and the recrementitious 
matters are in full fusion. The same precautions are to be 
observed as in the fusion of ores containing volatile ingredients. 
By this procedure, the earths and difficultly reducible metallic 
oxides are vitrified, the easily reducible ones, as the oxide of 
lead, of roasted lead ores, et cetera, reduced and combined with 
the proof lead, the chloride of silver decomposed, and the 
chloride of lead formed volatilized as a white vapor, part of 
which coats the cbarcoal ; the silver fuses, and alloys with the 
lead, forming workable lead. • 

When the operation is terminated, the workable lead is allowed 
to refrigerate, then detached from the scorise, and beaten into a 
cube upon the anvil. The oxidation, cupellation, and the weigh- 
ing or measuring, are performed in the ordinary way. 
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Should the substance contain more volatile ingredients than 
chlorine, the workable lead will appear of a black or dark grey 
color ; when this occurs, it ought to be refused with the scoii» 
for some minutes in the oxidating flame, in order to expel any 
sulphur or ar^nic that may be present. Ores containing very 
small portions only of real silver present no black aspect, as the 
minute qualities of sulphur and arsenic are evolved on the first 
application of the heat 



€. EzAKiNAnoH OF FuBNAOE Pboduots ooNsiSTma OF Mbtallio 
Oxides whioh are basilt beducihle ufok Ghabooal. 

The most prominent of these are the litharges and the 
abitrieht. — ^If the workable lead resulting from plombiferous ores 
be cupellated for silver, several sorts of litharge are obtained. 
The first appearing immediately after the fusion of the substance, 
is the cUmmff, which adheres to plombiferous mineraLs. The 
second are termed abstiichs, or black Uthargesy and present 
themselves when the molten mass is exposed to the blast ; their 
aspect changes firom black and metallic, to yellow and yellowish- 
grey, and they contain all the easily oxidizable metals ; the metal 
generally predominating in them is antimony. The red litharges 
formed after the abstricAs, until the termination of the process, 
consist of nearly pure oxide of lead, contaminated oidy by traces 
of silver and oxide of copper. 

Their content of silver is generally inconsiderable, and often 
cannot be ascertained in an assay of one decigramme. As, how- 
ever, these substances consist of no foreign metal besides lead, 
the reduction of which is easily effected, their quantity of silver 
is readily determined. 

Five decigrammes of the body are weighed, pulverized, and 
dressed with 50 milligrammes of soda, and 50 milligrammes of 
borax, enveloped in a comet of soda paper, placed in a charcoal 
cavity, treated with the reducing flame, until all the oxide is re- 
duced, and the scoii», firee from lead, are perfectly liquid. 

The globule obtained from the litharge is generally exempt 
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from volatile metals, and contains but a small proportion of 
copper ; whereas, that obtained from the abstrich is usually con- 
taminated with antimony, arsenic, copper, zinc, et cetera. These 
ingredients, however, disappear, if the scoriae are treated for a 
long time with the reducing flame. The oxidation and cupel- 
lation are effected in the ordinary way. The weight of the button 
is determined by the scale. 



d! Examination of Minerais which are not decomposed bt 
Borax or Lead upon Charcoal. 

Up to this time no mineral can be arranged under this head, 
except Molybdena Glance. It contams 0'176 per cent, of silver. 
For analyzing this mineral, the following flux has been found 
the most satisfactory : — 

Take 1 dedgnunme of the specimen, and dress it with — 

Soda, 150 milligrammes ; 

Borax, 150 milligrammes ; 

Lead, 5 decigrammes. 
In a comet of soda paper inserted in a cavity in the charcoal, 
place the assay, and subject it to a strong reducing flame. The 
soda decomposes the mineral, sulphide of sodium is formed, and 
the liberated molybdenum partly combines with the lead, and 
partly volatilizes, coating the charcoal with a white sublimate. 
When the liquid scorisB flows quietly, it is a sign that the decom- 
position is terminated. The argentiferous globule must now be 
exposed to the air, and treated with the reducing flame, until all 
the molybdenum, which gives a white and brittle alloy with the 
lead, is expelled. The addition of the borax is to prevent the 
recrements from dilating upon the support. The workable lead 
obtained is then oxidated and cupellated. 
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IT B. Metallic Compotmds. 



a. Examination op those Compounds which have Silver as 
A principal constituent. 

Among these rank native silver, blicksilber, brandnJhery amal- 
ffanutilber, cupelled silver, and standard silver. The operation 
for these consists only in fusing with pure lead, and cupellating. 
The quantity of the substance taken may vary from 80 to 100 
milligrammes, as it is veiy difficult to obtain a piece of a certain 
weight. — ^As the examination is not effected upon exactly 100 
milligrammes, a particular calculation is necessary for deducing 
the per centage of the assay from the weight of the treated sub- 
stance; thus, 85*5 milligrammes were treated with 200 milli- 
granmies of lead, from which 83*6 milligrammes of pure silver 
were obtained, the cupellating loss of which is 0*27 milligrammes, 
therefore, the following proportion is indicated : — 
85-5 : 83-6 + 027 : : 100 : x. 

(«!-6 + 0-«7) 100 AO.AA i. 

^ "^ — Tfi^fi^ — "^ 98*09 per cent. 
On account of such compounds being obtained with great 
difficulty in small particles, as foreign matters on the surface 
of the sample might prevent exactness in the results, they should 
be scraped off previously to weighing, and treated on charcoal 
If native silver, blicksilber, or brandsilber is to be assayed, one 
decigramme of lead and 50 milligrammes of borax are requisite, 
for cupriferous amalgams and standard silver ; the proportion of 
lead varies from two to five decigrammes, however, according to 
the quantity of copper. The mixture is fused in the reducing 
flame, until the noble metal becomes alloyed with the lead, and 
the borax appears perfectly free from plombiferous particles. 
The assay is then allowed to refrigerate, and the button removed 
and separated from the flux. Though the addition of borax is 
not absolutely required, still it prevents any violent action en- 
suing, which, if occurring, would falsify the results. 

Such alloys as require but one to two decigrammes of proof lead. 
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are assayed upon lihe cupel. Cupiifeious alloys, however, treated 
with three to five decigrammes of lead, must first be submitted to 
oxidation, to dispel the greater part of the copper, and then 
cupelled. 

The fine silver globule is, afber the termination of the process, 
removed from the cupel, struck slightly with the hammer upon 
the anvil, and then weighed upon the balance. 



b. Examination fob Silver in Metallio Compounds 

CONSISTING CHIEFLY OF GoLD. 

Under this head is placed Native Gold, and alloys consisting of 
gold, silver, and copper. 

In these the per centage of silver is readily determined at the 
same time with that of gold. The procedure will be specified 
under the Gold Assay. 

c. Examination fob Silver in Allots wherein Goffer 

AND NiOKEL PREDOMINATE. 

These compounds are : — black copper and gaoflrhupfer afi&ned 
on a large scale ; copper coins containing silver ; brass, bell- 
metal, German silver, et cetera. 

For procuring quantities sujficient for weighing, the alloy must 
be ground with a strong file, and when gaarkupfery black copper^ 
coined copper, or German silver is assayed, the following pro- 
portions must be employed : — 

Substance, 1 decigramme ; 
Lead, 15 decigrammes ; 

Borax, 1 decigramme. 

The dressed sample is then wrapped in a soda paper comet, 
inserted in a charcoal cavity, and treated with the reducing flame 
directed upon the assay, until it has been some time in fusion, 
and all metallic particles have disappeared from the surfia.ce. In 
this operation, cobalt, iron, and one oxidize ; the first two dis- 
solve in the borax, whereas the zinc volatilizes. 

T 
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The workable lead obtained, which contains copper or nickel, or 
both metals, may, without being cooled, be brought upon the 
steel anvil. This spares the detaching of the scoria. It is now 
to be cupelled in the common way, but if the globule produced 
contains copper, a dilation ensues, which will prevent a determi- 
nation of its weight upon the scale ; this is, however, remedied 
by adding 50 milligrammes of lead, and recupelling. 

When brass or bell metal is to be assayed, the following pro- 
portions must be taken : 

Alloy, 1 decigramme ; 
Lead, 10 decigrammes ; 
Borax, 1 decigramme. 

The assay is fused like the former, in the reducing flame, until 
the borax is exempt from metallic particles. The flame is then 
directed only upon the flux, to allow the atmospheric air access 
to the lead, to oxidate the tin, and the nonvolatilized portions of 
zinc. The oxide of tin combines with the borax ; the oxide of 
zinc is entirely dispelled. If, then, the surfiEU^ of the assay 
appears bright, it must be poured upon the anviL The sub- 
sequent operations are conducted according to the method pre- 
scribed for cupriferous substances. 



d. Examination of Metallio Gomfoundb, the FSEDOiONATiNa 
Metals beinq Lead or Bismuth. 

To this class appertain workable lead, prepared on a large 
scale, revivified lead, argentiferous bismuth, et cetera. 

Of these alloys, the workable lead is the richest in silver ; a 
portion is to be laminated, cut into shreds vrith the scissors, two 
decigrammes weighed out, placed upon a cupel, fused in a mode- 
rate oxidating flame, and cupelled immediately. If little or no 
copper is present, a bright and orbicular globule will be obtained, 
but when much copper is contained in the alloy, dilation ensues, 
without any external brightening ; should this occur, one deci- 
gramme of lead ought to be added, and the operation terminated 
upon another part of the cupel. The weight of the button 
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obtained, divided by two, gives the per centage of silver for one 
decigrainme. 

As the workable lead is a furnace product requiring a farther 
treatment, in which a loss of silver also takes place, it is evident 
that the cupelling loss in this operation need not be taken into 
consideration. If, however, the per centage of silver is to be 
determined e2cactly, five decigrammes of such lead ought to be 
weighed, fased, and refined in two periods, and if, owing to too 
large a quantity of copper, the silver globule is not yet sufficiently 
pure, it is to be recupelled with one decigramme of proof lead. 
To the weight of the fine silver globule thus obtained, the amount 
of the cupelling loss, answering to the oxidized quantity of lead, 
is added, by which, and division of the sum by five, the real per 
centage of silver for one decigramme of the examined workable 
lead will be found. 

If revivified lead or bismuth is to be examined for silver, the 
former is cut into shreds like the workable lead, but the latter, on 
account of its brittleness, must be pulverized under the hammer. 
As no high per centage of silver can be expected in these com- 
pounds, an assay of five decigranmies ought generally to be 
employed. The weighed quantity of the alloy must either be 
immediately introduced, like workable lead, into a good cupel and 
fused, or in case the assay consists of a number of small particles, 
they should be first fused together on charcoal^ and the globule 
removed from the support in two portions. 

The separation of the argentiferous bismuth bead, which Is to 
be subsequently cupelled firom the oxide of bismuth formed 
during the oxidation, should be effected with great care, in order 
to prevent particles of the brittle material remaining. The 
globule ought never to be raiaed from the accumulated oxide, but 
the latter always detached by means of the pincers. 

The pure globules obtained in the cupellation are to be 
measured in the scale, and the content of silver in one decigramme 
calculated from the weight found. 



Y 2 
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e. Examination of Mbtallio Compounds in wmcH 
Antimony or Zinc prevail. 

The subsequent observations apply particularly to argentiferous 
antimony .or zinc. 

If the antimony contains some per cents, of silver, it can be 
treated on charcoal in the oxidating flame ; the antimony volati- 
lizes, and the silver remains as a dull bead. If, however, this 
does not happen, the silver may probably have been carried away 
by the current of air, and consequently the following operation 
must be performed. 

Weigh one decigramme of the alloy and fuse it upon charcoal, 
in the reducing flame, with two decigrammes of proof lead, and a 
small quantity of borax, and subject the metallic button to the 
oxidating flame, to expel the antimonide of zinc. Oxidation of the 
lead does not commence until nearly the whole of these metals 
are volatilized. When the fumes cease, the blowing must be dis- 
continued, the workable lead allowed to refrigerate, then separated 
from the scoriffi, and cupelled. This treatment is preferable for 
antimony, even when much silver is present, because, without an 
addition of lead, the last traces of antimony are expelled but im- 
perfectly from the silver, and often a minimum of this metal 
might remam ; besides, if other metals, as copper or iron, are 
present, these are segregated by the lead in cupellation. 



/. Examination of Mbtallio Compounds in wmoH Tin 
IS the pringipal Inqredient. 

Take for example Argentiferous tin. 

As tin cannot be separated from silver, either by cupellation or 
volatilization, upon charcoal, it must be treated in the following 
manner : — 

Weigh, of the substance to be examined, one decigramme, and 
dress it with — 
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Lead, 5 decigrammes ; 

Soda, 50 milligrammes ; 

Borax, 50 milligramme& 
Envelop the assay in a comet of soda paper, place the whole in 
a prepared charcoal cavity, and heat in a strong reducing flame, 
until the metals form an orbicular alloy, and the borax and soda, 
— ^the latter is employed to prevent an oxidation of the tin, — ^are 
vitrified. When this is accomplished, the metallic globule alone 
is to be touched with the blue flame, care being taken to prevent 
a violent oxidation of the tin, so that the glass may imbibe all 
the oxide formed. If reduced particles of tin appear upon the 
sides of the scorisD, discontinue the blowing, and allow the assay 
to cooL The refrigerated globule, to which one dedgramme of 
borax is to be added, must now be treated upon another piece of 
charcoal, first with the reducing flame, and, if perfect fusion is 
effected in the oxidating flame, until it presents a bright surface. 
The workable lead, rendered by this operation firee from tin, is 
submitted to oxidation and cupellation, and the per centage of 
silver ascertained upon the balance, or, if too small, upon the 
scale. L 



g. Examination of Metalijo Goufounds, the fringipal 
Inoredient of which is Mercurt. 

To this class belong native and artificial amalgams of silver, 
and argentiferous mercury. 

One decigramme of the substance is weighed, placed in a small 
glass tube, with a bulb at one end, as in Fig. 44, page 202. The 
tube is held inclined, and heated gradually over a spirit-lamp. A 
very moderate heat volatilizes the greater part of the mercury, 
which deposits gradually, in a metallic state, upon the upper part 
of the tube. The bulb must now be heated to redness, and kept 
in this state until no more mercury is eliminated, when the tube 
is allowed to cool. After refrigeration, by slightiy agitating the 
vessel, the globules of mercury readily cohere, and the main 
globule formed can be poured out, by gradually inverting the 
tube. 
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If the substance submitted to this operation was an amalgam, 
the silver remams in the bulb as a porous bead, and can readily be 
extracted This globule must be fused in the reducing flame with 
borax, and one decigramme, or, if it contains copper, two to three 
decigrammes, of proof lead, and the formed workable lead treated 
in the usual way. The weight of the silver globule obtained is 
then ascertained upon the balance, and, if a native amalgam has 
been employed, the cupelling loss deducted. 

However, if the distilled alloy be argentiferous mercury, the 
residuum in the tube is very inconsiderable, and cannot be 
detached from the btdb without great difficulty. In this case, the 
greater part of the tube must be cut off with a file, and what 
remains in the bulb dressed with one decigramme of lead, and 50 
milligrammes of borax, and the whole placed in a charcoal cavity, 
and submitted to a strong reducing flame, until the metallic com- 
pound exudes firom the glass. The argentiferous lead is, after 
cooling, easily separated from the glass and charcoal, and must 
be refined upon a well burned cupel of levigated bone ashes, and 
the resulting silver globule measured upon the scale. 

The cupellation is necessary in both cases; 1, — ^because the 
silver cannot be fused in the tube, and consequently all the 
mercury is not eliminated ; 2, — because the amalgam obtained 
from amalgamated ores often contains various metals, which 
remain in the distillation, and can only be separated from the 
silver by cupellation. K, however, gold be extant in the assay, 
it cannot be s^regated in this way, but must be treated in the 
manner given under the examination for that metal. 



k. Examination of Metallio Compounds having Ibon ob 
Steel fob a principal Ingredient. 

As iron or steel cannot be united immediately with lead in the 
Blowpipe flame, their union must be effected in an indirect 
manner. It is generally known that sulphide of iron combines 
with lead, if these bodies are treated with borax in the reducing 
flame ; and ultimately, by heating in the oxidating flame, sulphur 
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volatilizes, and the iron oxidizes and is absorbed by the borax, 
either in the state of a protoxide or a sesquioxide. Therefore, if 
iron or steel is united with sulphur, the silver contained in the 
mineral may be separated as easily as if argentiferous sulphide of 
iron, et cetera, were assayed. 

When hardened steel is to be examined for silver, it must first 
be submitted to a red heat, allowed to refingerate, and, when cold, 
its surface cleansed, and about the necessary quantity for an 
examination taken off it with a file. One decigranmie is then to 
be weighed and dressed with — 

Sulphur, 50 milligrammes; 

Lead, 8 decigrammes; 

Borax, 1 decigramme. 
The whole must then be enveloped in a soda paper comet, placed 
in a cylindrical charcoal cavity, and heated in the reducing flame 
until the assay forms a molten bead. By this treatment the 
sulphur combines with the lead and iron. 

As one decigramme of borax is not sufficient for imbibing the 
whole oxide of iron formed in the oxidation following the fusion, 
another decigranmie of the flux is to be added, the whole re-fused, 
and submitted to a very strong oxidating flame until the impure 
lead begins to exude from the glass. The assay must now be 
held so that the lead is in contact with the flame, — ^the sulphur 
volatilizes, the iron oxidizes, and the formed oxide combines with 
the borax. After elimination of the sulphur, and segr^tion of 
the iron, the blowing is to be interrupted, and the lead, present- 
ing a bright surface, and containing all the silver of the iron, 
allowed to refrigerate. If, when cold, it be of a whitish color, it 
must be treated like an ordinary workable lead, and the weight of 
the silver globule ascertained ; if, however, it be brittle, and of a 
blackish aspect, it should, before cupellation, et cetera, be sub- 
mitted to a re-oxidation. 
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IL— THE GOLD ASSAY. 

Gold can be separated in the diy way^ like silver, from sub- 
stances in combination. 

As it is not susceptible of oxidation, even when treated with 
borax or lead in the outer flame, and sustains no loss in the 
cupellation, its per centage in ores, minerals, furnace products, 
et cetera, may be ascertamed with the greatest exactness. The 
examination for gold, however, is more difficult than for silver, as, 
in most instances, gold, submitted to Blowpipe analysis, contains 
a quantity of the latter metal, which in native gold varies from 
2 to 35 per cent 

From examinations of silver ores dressed in the Freyberg 
works for gold, the following results were obtained : — 

Videlicet. — ^That all sulphides of iron holding from 0*0142 per 
cent to 0'456 per cent, of silver, contain gold. This metal forms 
an ingredient also of the fiimace products which are produced in 
the smelting of auriferous silver ores. 

The various auriferous substances tfre brought, according to 
their nature and composition, under several heads ; thus : — 

U A. Gold Ores, Auriferous Silver Ores, and Furnace Pro- 
ducts containing Gold and Silver. 

^ B. Metallic Compounds, consisting of — 

a. Gold and Silver. 

b. Gold and Silver, alloyed with other metals. 

c. Gold and Mercury. 

il A. Examination of Gold Ores, Auriferous Siher Ores, and 
Fwmoice Products containing Gold and Siher. 

Under this dass are ranged — 

1. Native Tellurium, containing, according to E[lafroth 0*25 
per cent gold, but no silver. 
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2. AU ores and minerals, oontaining silver, and also gold ; as 
Graphic Telluiium, — Graphic Gold, — ^the composition of which is 
60 telluiinm, 30 gold, and 10 silver ; — according to Bebzeuus, it 
contains 52*0 telluiimn, 24*0 gold, 11*3 silver, 1*5 lead. Yellow 
TeUuriam, — ^Weiss-silvanerz, containing, according to Elapsoth, 
4475 tellurium, 2675 gold, 19-50 lead, 850 silver, and 050 
sulphur ; Black Tellurium, composed of 32'2 tellurium, 54*0 
lead, 90 gold, 0*5 silver, 1*3 copper, and 3*0 sulphur ; Noble 
Molybdena Glance, was found to contain 4*9 gold, and about 0*3 
silver. 

3. All argentiferous sulphides of Iron and Copper. 

4. BoA- and Blei-stein, 

5. The auriferous dross of gold- and silversmitiis. 

Of Gold ores, containing little or no silver, a quantity sufficient 
for one examination is prepared, and treated in the same manner 
as an assay of silver. Afker cupellation, the color of the globule 
must be observed, for if only 2 per cent, of silver were present, 
the gold would acquire a brass color. If the gold be pure, which 
is known firom the color, its weight may be determined either 
upon the balance or the scale. When its color is very light, it 
it must be submitted to a new treatment, which will be hereafter 
described 

Of substances containing more silver than gold, a portion of 
10 to 15 decigrammes must be reduced to powder, dressed and 
treated as in an examination for silver. From the quantity of 
silver yielded, the number of assays necessary for obtaining a 
sufficient quantity of gold, to make a quantitative determination, 
is calculated. Should the substance contain not more than 
0*114 per cent of silver, a considerable quantity of it ought to be 
pulverized, and at least 2*5 grammes taken ; on the contrary, if 
the per centage be larger, exempli ffratia, 0*29 per cent, 10 to 15 
decigrammes are sufficient for an examination. The dressing of 
the assay with lead and borax is effected in exactly the same 
manner as an argentiferous one, but when copper is present, the 
proportion of lead must be augmented. The fusion and cupella- 
tion can also be achieved in a similar way to the assaying of a 
silver alloy. 
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Sulphides or minerals containing large quantities of sulphur, 
and little silver, are analyzed in the following way : — 24t to 86 
decigrammes of the pulverized substance are divided into parcels 
of three decigrammes each, placed in a claybasin,the insideof which 
is covered with a coating of reddle, and roasted without addition 
of charcoal, like a copper assay. 

When nearly all the sulphurous vapor is eliminated, the assay 
is to be repowdered, and heated until no appreciable quantity of 
sulphur remains. This being accomplished, the residuum must 
be placed in a porcelain basin, over a lamp, and treated with a 
sufficient quantity of hydrochloric acid to dissolve out the formed 
oxide of iron or copper. The metallic oxides and the silver being 
dissolved, the gold, with some extraneous matters, will remain. 
The solution is then to be evaporated to dryness, and treated 
with boiling water. The soluble chlorides dissolve, and are to be 
separated from the chloride of silver, et cetera, by filtration and 
edulcoration. The filter holding the insoluble ingredients is to 
be dried, and after desiccation opened, and dressed cautiously 
with five decigrammes of lead and one decigramme of borax. The 
dressed assay must now be placed in a charcoal cavity, submitted 
to a feeble oxidating flame, in order to carbonize and consume the 
filter, and then treated with a strong reducing flame. In this 
operation the chloride of silver is decomposed, its base allojring 
with the lead and gold, the earthy constituents being dissolved in 
the borax. The metallic alloy is oxidized and cupelled in the 
ordinary way, and the auriferous silver globule obtained treated ac- 
cording to thedescribed method fortheseparationof gold fromsilver. 

It sometimes happens that sulphides containing less than 
4 loths, = 0*114 per cent, of silver, are to be analyzed. — 1 loth = 
14-58808 grammes = 23968 English grains. — ^In this case, 36 
decigrammes are not sufficient, therefore, according to the per 
centage of the noble metal, the following proportions must be 
taken, mdelicet : — Of a substance containing, — 

3 loths = 00939 per cent, of silver, 48 decigrammes. 
2 „ = 0-0616 „ „ 72 

1 „ = 00370 . „ „ 144 

A „ = 0-0142 „ „ 288 
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As the weighing of a quantity of nearly 290 decigrammes in 
portions of three dedgrammes each, would be very troublesome, it is 
sufficient to weigh upon an ordinary balance, according to the 
apothecaries' weight, of an ore containing, — 

3 loths of silyer in the cwt. 80 grains ; 
2 „ » y, 120 „ 

1 „ „ „ 240 „ and 

i » >j » 280 „ 

and to pulverize it welL 

For the same reason, as it would be exceedingly inconvenient 
to roast a substance in parcels of three decigrammes each, the 
following expert method may be imdertaken : — 

Upon an iron foil, bent into a basin shape, place the whole 
assay, besmeared several times with clay water, and well dried ; 
and submit it to a strong red heat, continually stirring with a 
platinum spatula until no more sulphurous acid vapors are 
evolved, then triturate the residuum in a mortar, and subject the 
powder to a second roasting. 

The assay, after these operations, must be introduced into a 
porcelain basin, placed over a spirit-lamp, treated with hydro- 
chloric acid, evaporated to dryness, and then mixed with a 
quantity of water to dissolve out the soluble chlorides, the 
menstruum filtered, what remains on the filter edulcorated, 
desiccated, and, if it exceeds one decigramme, weighed in parcels 
of one decigranmie eacL 

Each decigramme of this residue is to be dressed with 
Lead, 5 decigrammes ; 
Borax, 1 decigramme ; 
fdsed like an argentiferous assay, and cupelled as already 
stated. The treatment of the auriferous globule will de described 
in the subsequent paragraphs. 
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If a Metallic Compounde. 

a. Examination of such as oontain Silyeb and Gold onlt. 

To these belong natiye gold, aUoys of gold and silver, and 
the argentiferous gold, or auriferous silver, obtained firom the 
assayings of auriferous minerals and ores. 

As, up to the present time, no process is known for separating 
gold firom silver in the dry way, the moist way, termed in this 
instance Quartatum, or Refining of Gold and Siher, must be 
employed. 

For efifecting the separation, the proportion of the gold to the 
silver should not exceed 1 to 3, as, if more gold be present, the | 

solution will be performed either imperfectly, or not at alL When > 

the gold is more than the above proportion, it so protects the 
silver, that even when hot fuming nitric add is poured over the 
alloy, a very slight action only ensues. It is therefore indispen- 
sable to make a preparatory assay for determining the composition 
of the alloy, and if too small a portion of silver be present, add a 
quantity sufficient for producing the given standard. 

Oold containing even no more than 2 per cent, of silver, is, as 
has been previously stated, of a brass color ; if 30 per cent, of 
silver are present, it appears lightly brass colored, but when the 
quantity of silver amounts to 60 per cent., a yellow color is no 
longer perceptible. Therefore, £rom the intensity of the tinge in 
an auriferous alloy, conclusions as to its composition, and the 
necessary quantity of silver, can be drawn. i 

When native gold of a brass color is to be assayed, it is gene- 
rally supposed that the per centage of silver associated with it is 
not high ; in this case 20 to 30 milligrammes of the alloy are 
weighed, fused with 3 x 20 = 60, to 3 x 30 = 90 miUi- 
granmies of pure silver, — ^reduced from the chloride of silver, — 
and a small quantity of borax, in the reducing flame. Of a light 
colored auriferous body, 50 milligrammes are weighed for exami- 
nation, and alloyed in the same manner with 50 x 2 =s 100 
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miUigrammes ; or, if the per centage of silver does not amonnt 
to 30 per cent, with 110 to 120 milligrammes of pure silver. 
In alloys presenting a bright white aspect, and composed of about 
40 gold and 60 silver, the per centage of the latter metal cannot 
be previously known; therefore one decigramme of the alloy 
should be fiised on charcoal, with 60 to 80 milligrammes of pure 
silver, and a small addition of borax In compounds of gold 
and silver obtamed from the assaying of minerals or gold ores, 
gold is generally prevalent, necessitating their fusion with double 
or triple their weight of pure silver. On the other hand, the 
composition of alloys produced from roasted ores or sulphides, is 
nearly always in the proportion of 25 of gold to 75 of silver ; 
therefore, such compounds may be analyzed without an extra 
addition of the latter metal. 

After weighing, according to the quality of the alloy, 20 to 
100 milligrammes, and fusing upon charcoal with the necessary 
quantity of silver, the produced globule must be placed upon an 
anvil, laminated, reheated upon charcoal, introduced into a small 
porcelaiQ crucible, supported over a lamp, treated with pure 
nitric acid, aOid covered with a watch glass to prevent an elimi- 
nation of nitrous fumes. When the solution of silver is complete, 
the whole must be filtered and affused three or four times with 
hot distilled water, to remove the last traces of the nitrate of 
silver. The metallic gold remaining on the filter must be then 
dried, heated to redness in a platmum crucible, and weighed ; 
but should the quantity be too minute for the balance, it must 
be alloyed with lead, cupelled, and its weight determined upon 
the scale. One decigramme of lead will be sufficient for the 
dressing, and a small quantity of borax. The affining of the 
auriferous globule is often very difficult, owing to the proportion 
of lead present, but a little practice will greatiy fBMsilitate the 
essayist in his experiments. For the purpose of rendering the 
calculations of per centage of gold in alloys more easy, is an- 
nexed the following example : — If an alloy of 30 milligrammes 
has been assayed, and the product of gold obtained 25*5 milli- 
grammes, we have, — 

30 ; 25-5 : : 100 : a?= 85 per cent of gold. 
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If in native gold, or in an artificial alloy, the per oentage of 
silyer is also to be ascertained, the assay must be capeUed, 
before fusion with fine silver, with one to two decigiammes of proof 
lead, to segr^ate any other metals, sach as iron or copper; 
after aflBning, weighed ; and the pCT centage of silver calcolated 
firom the difference, provided the quantity of gold has been 
ascertained. 



b. ExAMHTATioN OF Metallio Compounds, ooFTAiNiNa othbr 

METAI^ BESIDB8 GoLD AHB SiLVEB. 

The most numerous of these are gold, alloyed with copper and 
silver. 

Of this alloy, 30 to 50 milligrammes are to be weighed, fused 
according to the per centage of copper, with three to eight ded- 
grammes of proof lead, and an addition of borax, upon charcoal, in a 
good reducing flame ; then affined like a cupriferous workable lead. 
The copper oxidizes with the lead, the gold and silver remaining 
pure. If, however, after cupellation, the gold globtde does not 
appear sufficiently pure, owing to a trace of copper, the bead 
ought to be immediately remelted with one decigramme of lead, 
and again affined upon a clear portion of the cupeL 

The other observations agree with those described in the pre- 
ceding pages. 



c. Examination of Metallio Compounds consistdtg of 
Gold and Mebouby. 

Although these compounds are not found in nature, they are 
produced in auriferous amalgamations. To effect their analysis, 
50 milligrammes ought to be distilled in a glass tube, like 
amalgams of silver, and the residue cupellated with one deci- 
gramme of lead, and the refined globule weighed. If its color be 
very white, it is a proof of the presence of silver ; and, therrfore, 
it must be submitted to Quartation, which has been previously 
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described, and the quantity of gold and silver detennined. Of 
poor amalgams of gold and silver, several samples of one deci* 
gramme should be introduced into a glass retort and distilled, 
and when the mercury is eliminated, new quantities of the 
amalgam ought to be added, and distilled, until the residue of 
argentiferous gold is sufficient for weighing. The operation being 
terminated, the gold globide is to be weighed, and, if necessary, 
fused with two to three parts of pure silver ; treated with nitric 
add ; and the weight of the pure gold determined, from which 
the proportion of silver may be calculated. 

The weight of the gold and silver is to be divided by the 
number of decigrammes of mercury submitted to distillation, 
whereby the per centage of the two metals in one decigramme of 
the assay under examination is obtained. 

1. Determination of the Weight of Gold or Silver Globules 
by their Volvme. 

It often happens that the affined globule obtained in quan- 
titative Blowpipe analysis, from one decigramme of an argen- 
tine or auriferous substance, is so small that its weight 
cannot be determined exactly, even upon the most delicate 
balance ; on the contrary, quantities sufficient to compensate for 
this poverty could not be operated upon, without depriving the 
Blowpipe examinations of their most important feature, videlicet 
— ^their simplicity and promptitude of execution. In order to 
avoid this difficulty, Haeeobt endeavored to calculate the per 
centage of any assayed subject by measuring the diameter of the 
metallic globule obtained. Experience has proved the correctness 
of this method, notwithstanding the diflferences arising from in- 
equalities in the form of the globules. 

Ha/rkort's Seals. — Fig. 47 represents a weU polished ivory 
plate, upon which the line a b is drawn, parallel with one of its 
sides ; then at a short distance from a b are two other lines, a b 
and a c, convergent at a, and forming an acute angle. The line 
A B is divided into equal sections by small parallel lines, which 
cross the convergent lines a b,aey forming the bases of so many 
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Fig. 47. 
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triangles, similar to the large one, b a c ; all 
these triangles possess a common angle, the 
sides opposite to which are parallel to one 
another, consequently a proportion between 
these homologous sides can be established : 
exempli gratia, between the lai^ isosceles 
triangle, b a c, and the small one, fag, there 
exists the proportion — 

a b : af : : b c, : :/g, and : :ac : ag. 

According to the above, the space comprised 
between the two lines a b and a c may serve 
for the determination of the volume of a sphere, 
and consequently of its weight. 

If we suppose that a spherical metallic button 
be placed upon the scale between the lines a b, 
a c, and moved towards a, until the convergent 
lines from it became tangents, its diameter will 
be ascertained and expressed by the line uniting 
both tangent points. If, for instance, the button 
is found to correspond with the space between 
the two lines d e, its diameter is thus repre- 
sented ; and another globule, introduced into 
the scale, and touching the lines at/^, would 
have the diameter of this part. 

The position of the two metallic globules 
being ascertained, and their distances from the 
point a established, by the divisions upon the 
line A B with which they correspond, it is easily 
conceived how, from the relative proportions of 
their diameters, their weights may be ascer- 
tained. It will be as well here to remark, that 
the weight of homogeneous spheres is in direct 
proportion to that of their volumes, and the 
volumes are a^ the cubes of their diameters. 
Therefore, if L and / be the distances between 
the small globes and the point a ; V and <? the 
two volumes. Wand w the two weights, we have— 



and because 
we have 
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V:f,::(rf^)»:(/y)3; 

d e \fg : : ad : a/: :h : I 



V:«::Ii»:P 
aad oonsequently, the proportion of the weights to the yolumes — 

W : to : : L« : P 
Though this proportion, indicating only the relation existing 
between W and to, gives no value to these quantities, it is evident 
that if the value of W be fixed, that of to is immediately estate* 
lished, according to the following equation : 

W X P W 

fc j^or=-^^xP 

In order to give a known value to W, the weighing of the 
button deia sufficient Habkobt, therefore, selected an ore of a 
common per centage, and, having obtained equal results fix>m the 
different globules, after repeatedly cupelling, he weighed the most 
regular, and found that its weight corresponded to a content of 154 
loths in a hundredweight, or 4*354 per cent This is the Saxon 
hundredweight=s:110 pounds, each of which is divided into 32 loths. 
As the German author graduated his scale according to this division, 
it is retamed, care being taken to give also the expression in per 
cents., to avoid mistakes. He placed it upon the scale, and find- 
ing that it agreed exactly with the number 52 of the line ▲ b, he 
inscribed there the weight indicated by the ball corresponding 
with this point, thus establishing a standard of comparison for 
smaller globules. The first point of the proposition being esta- 
blished in this manner, it is evident that by introducing the value 
of W into the formula, to «= 2- x Z', the weight of any ball to 
may be determined. It is also clear that the constant h/dm ^ 
remains the same in all the different values of w ; and therefore, 
the only care to be taken is, 'to determine the exact position of 
the globule upon the scale, — consequently, the distance I between 
it and the point a : for effecting this, the button is held between 
a pair of forceps, placed between the two lines on the scale, and 
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Fig. 48. 
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then moved until its tangent point is ascer- 
tained. In order to accomplish this exactly, 
a good magnifying glass is requisite ; also a 
perpendicular direction from the eye to the 
scale. 

Although in such an operation it is sup- 
posed that the globules are always orbicular, 
and of the same specific gravity, this is not 
the case, because, during the fusion, the glo- 
bules are compressed by virtue of their gra- 
vity, and conserving their flat form after re- 
frigeration ; also the d^ree of density is 
dependent upon the time allowed for cooling. 
However, in the limits between which the 
scale may be employed, the influence of the 
temperature, as well as the form of the glo- 
bule, are of no avail, as Habkort has ascer- 
tained from numerous carefrilly conducted 
experiments. 

Piattneb's Scale — its use in quantitatire 
Silver Assayings. The examinations for sil- 
ver, described in the preceding pages, being 
effected from one decigramme, — a standard 
representing the hundredweight in smaU 
operations,-^PiiATTN£R constructed a scale, 
in order to use it for metallic globules ob- 
taiued from an assay of this weight. He tri- 
turated, therefore, intimately, a quantity of 
rubff siher, with an equal quantity of a poor 
calcareous silver spar, and cupelled the nux- 
ture ; this operation was repeated several 
times, and oanstantly gave 122*5 lo4ihs,or 5'48 
per cent silver. The assay was then submitted 
to the Blowpipe, and the same result obtained. 

The annexed wood engraving — ^Pig. 48 — 
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ifl a representation of this scale, divided into 50 parts, the first 

of which answers to the globule obtained from one decigramme 

of an ore eontaining 5;48 per cent. The constant fector ^ 5.^j/ 

is therefore equal to 000098 for the division in loths ; and 

•^ = 0*00004384, if the content be expressed decimally. 

It is evident that a scale so constructed might be greatly 
extended, in order to serve for measuring metallic globules of a 
fiu: greater volume than what is indicated in the foregoing re- 
marks. This, however, is inconvenient ; as the weight of spheres 
varies directly as the cubes of their diameters, the differences of 
weight for each division of the scale increase considerably, — 
therefore, a button, having a greater gravity than can be ascer- 
tained upon any scale, may readily be weighed upon the balance. 

The divergence of the two lines a b and a c requires a remark. 
The smaller the divergence is, in general, the less will be the 
variation in weight for each descending line, and the more accu- 
rately the diameters of globules can be compared ; but this is 
again limited in practice, for if the divergence be so minute that 
the difference between the diameters of two globules cannot be 
ascertained, the scale becomes useless. The most convenient 
divergence has been found to be two-sevenths of a line, in a 
length of fifty English lines. — The English. line is equal to 
31 7494 millimetres. 

The value of the scale is considerably increased by marking at 
the side of each division the per centage indicated in a metallic 
globule corresponding to it. For the smallest of these three 
decimals are sufficient ; if, however, the next decimal number 
exceed 6, the preceding may be increased by 1. A silver globide, 
when placed upon the scale, is often found not to coincide with 
any of the perpendicular lines : in this case, the distance of the 
touching point firom the upper line is ascertained ; then the dif- 
ference of weight corresponding to the divisions enclosing the 
globule is multiplied into the known firaction, and the product 
added to the weight indicated by the under line. Thus if a 
silver globule, placed at two-thirds of the distance between 43 
and 44, corresponds to a richness of silver comprised between 

z 2 
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83-48 and 77*916 loths, or, in deciiiials, 2*37160 and 2*21545 
per cent, ih^ difference of the centesimal value being 0*15615, — 
this, multiplied by two-thirds, gives 0*10410, which, added to 
2*21545, shows the product to be 2*31955 per cent The e2cact- 
ness of these calculations depends chiefly on the skill exercised 
in placing the smallest globules upon the scale, to ascertain their 
diameters. The operator may, however, control his results, by 
weighing a number of globules obtamed from an ore of a mean 
value, in one lot, upon the balance, after measuring them singly 
upon the scale, and dividiog the whole weight by the number of 
globules taken. 



2. Application of the Scale far determining the weighte of Gold 
GlobuleSy obtained in Quantitative Assayings. 

It is veiy easy to comprehend, that upon such a scale as the 
one just described, small gold globules obtamed in cupellation 
may also have their diameters and weights determined. If gold 
globules were as much compressed in refimng as silver, their con- 
tents might be ascertained from the relative specific gravity of 
the two metals, but the cohesion of molten gold, being much 
greater than that of slver, prevents it from assuming the flat 
form that generally accompanies the latter metal It was there- 
fore necessary to calculate a new factor for W. This, Plattner 
effected, by dissolving 946 milligrammes of fine gold in nitro- 
hydrochloric acid, — aqua regia, — and precipitating the metal 
with protosulphate of iron, then filtering, edulcorating, desic- 
cating, and igniting the residue. The protosulphate in this in- 
stance, is converted into sesquisulphate, and sesquichloride of 
iron. — ^The metallic gold was next mixed with 1 4*544 grammes of 
calcareous spar, and portions of this submitted to cupellation, 
and also to the Blowpipe assaying. The mixture, 15*5 grammes, 
contained 946 milligrammes of gold, br 6*103 per cent 

The metallic buttons obtained in the cupellation agreed very 
closely with the above, each weighing 6*09, — ^and the globules 
resulting fix)m the analysis with the Blowpipe weighed, altogether. 
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30*5, mdicating a mean gravity of 6*08 for each, corresponding 
to 214'5 loths in a cwi 

The experiments agreeing, Plattneb placed one of the globules 
between the lines a b and a e upon the silver scale, and found its 
tangent points to be in the middle, between the numbers 46 and 
47. Consequently, the £Eu;t that a gold globule placed upon this 
part weighed 6'07 milligrammes, = 214*5 loths per cent, estab- 
lishes the subjoined general equation : — 

«? = — P 
L 

W = 6*07, or 214*5 loths. 
L =46*5 „ „ 
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IHvinont 

of 
tkeSeaU. 


6ILVEK. 


COLD. 


LotAt percwt. 


iPflr CnUi, 


LotktpercwL 


Per Ce»t», 


1 


000098 


0000028 


000213 


000006 


2 


o-oor84 


0-000228 


0*0170« 


0-00048 


3 


002646 


0-000752 


0-05760 


0-00164 


4 


006272 


0-00178 


013658 


000388 


5 


012250 


000348 


0-26667 


0-0075T 


6 


0-21168 


000601 


0-46081 


0-01309 


7 


0-33614 


000955 


0-73174 


002079 


8 


0-50176 


001425 


1-09220 


0-03103 


9 


0-71442 


002029 


1-55528 


0-04418 


10 


0-98000 


002784 


2-13888 


0-06061 


11 


1-30438 


008706 


2-83952 


0-08066 


12 


1-69344 


004811 


8-68648 


0-10473 


18 


215806 


008116 


4-68708 


0-13296 


14 


2-68912 


007639 


5-85399 


0-16680 


15 


3-30750 


009396 


7-20015 


0-20455 


16 


401408 


011404 


8-78882 


0-24824 


17 


4-81474 


018678 


10-48129 


0-29776 


18 


5-71536 


016237 


12-44187 


0-35846 


19 


6-72182 


019096 


14-63285 


0-41570 


20 


7-84000 


0-22273 


17-06704 


0-48485 


21 


9-07578 


0-25788 


19-75986 


0-56134 


22 


10-43504 


0-29644 


22-71628 


0-64534 


28 


11-92366 


0-83874 


25-95683 


0-73741 


24 


13-54752 


0-38487 


29-49184 


0-83784 


26 


15-31250 


0-43501 


88-38406 


0-94699 


26 


17-22448 


0-48933 


37-49628 


1-06528 


27 


19-28934 


0-54799 


41-99131 




28 


21-51296 


0-61116 


46-83195 




29 


23-90122 


0-67903 


62-03100 




80 


26-46000 


0-75170 


67-6C126 




81 


2919518 


0-82941 


63-55552 




82 


8211264 


0-91229 


69-90659 




33 


85-21826 


1-00052 


76-66727 




84 


38-51792 


1-09426 


83-85036 




86 


42-01750 


1-19368 


91-46866 




86 


45-72288 


1-29894 


99-53497 




87 


49-63994 


1-41022 


108-06209 




38 


53-77456 


1-52769 


11706282 




89 


58-13262 


1-65149 


126-64996 




40 


62-72000 


1-78182 


136-53682 




41 


67-54258 


1-91882 


14703468 




42 


72-60624 


2-06268 


158-05785 




48 


77-91686 


2-21595 


169-61864 




44 


88-48032 


2-37160 


181-72984 




45 


89-30250 


2-53700 


194-40425 




46 


95-38928 


2-70992 


207-65467 




47 


101-74654 


2-89053 


221-49391 




48 


108-38016 


3-07898 


235-93476 




49 


115-29602 


8-27545 


250-99002 




60 


122-50000 


3-48011 


266-67250 
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III— THE COPPER ASSAY. 

The composition of natural and artificial lanibstanoes containing 
copper, is always to be considered before the commencement of 
the operation, as upon this the difficulty of the examination 
depends. For the same reason, cupriferous substances are to be 
divided into the classes of, — 

1[ A. Ores, Minerals, and Furnace Products : — 

a. Containing volatile ingredients ; 

b. Containing the Copper in an oxidized state, with or 

without acids and water, vitrified, or washed in 
another manner with earthy constituents. 

IF B. Metallic Compounds, the Copper of which is either a 
principal or an accidental constituent : — 

a. Plombiferous Copper, and Cupriferous Lead ; 

6. AQoys of Copper with iron, nickel, cobalt, rinc, and 
bismuth, one or several of these metals, often also 
with lead, antimony, and arsenic, as accidental 
constituents ; 

e. Stibiferous Copper ; 

d. Stanniferous Copper. 

For the ores, minerals, and furnace products belonging to 
the first class, roasting is necessary, previously to the fusion of 
the copper, in order to eliminate sulphur and arsenic ; but it is 
not so with those of the second class. The impossibility of 
producing pure copper immediately from ores, minerals, and 
furnace products, containing several volatile metals, many of 
which cannot be expelled by roasting, is well known firom the 
fusion of copper ores on a large scale, as well as firom the com- 
mon test in the dry way. As it may be necessary to give par- 
ticulars concerning this point, the manipulation for obtaining 
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the copper, as correctly as possible, by the aid of the Blowpipe^ 
will at one be proceeded witL 



IT A. Oresy MinercUsy Produces of Furnaces and Manufiutures. 



a. ExAMnrmoN op such as ooftain Volatile Inqbedieiitb, 

SULPHUB AND AbSENIG. 

To this dass belong all copper ores prepared on a laa^ scale ; 
of minerals, — ^Eupfer Qlanz, Purple Copper, Tennantite, Grey 
Copper, common sulphides of copper and tin, Boumonite, Melan- 
glanz, et cetera ; and of furnace products, iupferstein, kupferleff, 
cupriferous rohsteiny bleistein, Putty y et cetera. 

Of these substances, the necessaiy ground ore is prepared, and 
one decigramme weighed for examination. As tiiey must be 
roasted previously to the fusion, the sample is mixed in the 
agate mortar, either with three times its volume of dry pulverized 
charcoal, or with 20 to 25 milligrammes of graphite, which in 
most cases, particularly for substances containing much arsenic, 
is more advantageous than charcoal It is then placed upon a 
clay basin, and besmeared with red ochre-~sesquioxide of iron. 

A charcoal prism of sufficient size is introduced into the char- 
coal holder, and tightened ; a cavity is then made in it, and 
from its contiguous sides so much cut out with a knife as is pre- 
scribed by the orifice J, Kg. 27, page 27, in order to allow the 
flame access to the cavity. The platinum foil and wire is placed 
in it, the clay basin, taken with the pincers by the rim, is sunk 
in a horizontal position, until it reposes upon the platinum wire. 
For obtaining a horizontal position of the basin, it is necessaiy to 
hold the pincers so that their arms can pass through the orifice. 
After these preparations, the Blowpipe is provided with a point 
of mediimi size, then an oxidating flame, not too strong, is 
directed through the orifice upon the open space below the basin. 

In order to produce a red heat on the surrounding space, as 
well as on the basin, the charcoal holder should be at the dia- 
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taoce of an inch and a half from the wick of the lamp, for if it is 
too near the flame, sufficient heat is not produced ; whereas, at a 
greater distance, by the introduction of a large supply of heated 
air into the cavity, the combustion of the charcoal is too much 
accelerated, generally impairing the operation. The basin is kept 
for some minutes in a state of redness, though care must be taken 
to blow moderately, in order to prevent a partial or perfect fusion 
of the sample. In this operation, the presence or absence of vola- 
tile ingredients may be detected from the smell of the eliminated 
gases. Further ; the charcoal, added to the ore, is wholly de- 
stroyed, which can be ascertained by examination with the iron 
spatula, heated over the free flame of the lamp, in order to pre- 
vent the adhesion of small particles of the substance. The basm 
is removed from the holder, its contents placed in the agate 
mortar, and reduced to powder. Generally the ore changes its 
color in the first roasting, forming a porous mass, which may be 
easily detached from the basin, and seldom requires the use of 
the spatula. 

In this roasting, which is terminated in about ten minutes, the 
greater part of the volatile ingredients is removed — sulphur, 
arsenic, and antimony — ^the addition of charcoal preventing the 
formation of sulphates and arseniates. For the complete elimi- 
nation of the volatile substances preventing the reduction of the 
copper, a second roasting is necessary. The residuum of the 
first roasting is again mixed with three times its volume of pul- 
verized charcoal, the basin, prepared as before, placed on the 
holder ; if the charcoal, mixed with the substance, is in fall in- 
candescence, a somewhat stronger heat is applied, and as soon as 
half the charcoal is consumed, the assay is examined for volatile 
ingredients. If no smeU indicating sulphur or arsenic is per- 
ceived, the remainder of the charcoal is allowed to bum under 
continued insufflation, after which the roasting is considered to 
be completely finished. On the other hand, if the volatile con- 
stituents are not wholly eliminated, a third roasting is necessary. 
It very seldom occurs, except in substances containing much arseni- 
cal nickel, that a fourth roasting is required ; two are generally 
sufficient In order to learn when the roasting is finished, it is 
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better to weigh the basin several times soocessivelj, as after the 
assaying its weight remains constant ; this, however, is difficult, 
and occupies too mnch time ; therefore the smell exhaling from 
the roasted substance usually serves for ascertaining this period. 

Regarding the richness of substances roasted with pulveriied 
charcoal, conclusions may be derived with sufficient certainty, 
from the color of the sampla The blacker the color, the richer 
it is in copper ; if reddish or whitish, it is poor. If, instead of 
charcoal, graphite is employed, the assay is kept at a red heat^ 
until the gaaes disengaged become modorous. The graphite being 
destroyed slower than charcoal, and consequently remaining 
longer in immediate contact with the substance, reduces con- 
tinuouflly the volatile ingredients ; preventing, at the same time, 
the formation of sulphates or arseniates. As soon as the smdl 
of the escaping gas ceases, the basin is taken from the charcoal, 
and the metallic substance, mixed with the remainder of the 
graphite, is triturated again in the agate mortar. This operation 
is indispensable, as, generally, during the roasting, the upper is 
sooner consumed than the lower portion of the graphite, in which 
unaltered metallic particles might remain, and these are again 
brought into contact with new portions of graphite. The sample is 
respread on the day basin, and submitted to a new roasting in a 
higher temperature. At the commencement of this second open^ 
tion, the smell of volatile matter is often perceived for some 
moments, indicating the volatilization of the remaining traces of 
arsenic and sulphur. The blowing is continued until nearly all 
the graphite is destroyed ; then the basin is removed fixim the 
charcoal 

Absence of smell from an assay roasted with graphite, is a 
sufficiently certab sign of the termination of the process. The 
constancy of the weight cannot be taken as a characteristic as the 
consumption of the whole graphite is not necessary. The possi- 
bility of adding a surplus of graphite to an assay, is the chief 
advantage of its employment in roastings. It is necessary to 
employ it in a pure state. K a cupriferous mineral, prqyared on 
the large scale, contains heavy spar or gypsum, the sulphuric 
acid cannot be driven off by roasting ; though the heavy spar is 
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reduced, in a red heat, to ^phide of barium, and the gypsiun to 
sulphide of calciiun, both substances T&-ozidize after the combus- 
tion of the charooaL For the reduction of the copper oontamed 
in one decigramme of the substance, roasted in the manner here 
described, tiie following dressing was adopted, videlicet : — 
Soda, ] 00 milligrammes ; 
Borax, 50 milligrammes. 

The soda reduces the oxide of copper, and other easily reduci- 
ble metallic oxides ; and the borax dissolves the oxides of iron 
manganese, cobalt, and the earthy constituents. 

The roasted substance, mixed with the soda and borax in the 
agate mortar, are enveloped in a soda paper comet, and pressed 
into a cavity, prepared on the diametrical section of a good piece 
of charcoal, near one of its comers. 

These preparationB being effected, a pure and strong reducing 
flame is deflected directly upon the sample, until the paper, the 
substance roasted, and the graphite are destroyed, and metallic 
copper is seen floating, either on the scorise, — >with its peculiar 
greenish-blue coIot, — or sep^TEitely near them, in the form of a 
metallic globule. 

In rich substances the reduced copper speedily appears, but more 
slowly, and sometimes not at all, if the ore is poor. Sometimes, 
after a long continued strong insufflation, the copp^ unites to one 
globule. It, however occurs oftener, that minute metallic partidee 
remain in the scorisB. It is therefore preferable to interrupt the 
process of reduction, so soon as the melted copper appears in the 
perfectly glossy soorise ; to withdraw the scoijsb cautiously from 
the charcoal, — ^if not colored red, which indicates vitrified sub- 
oxide of copper ; reduce it to fragments between folded paper, 
upon the anvil ; detach the visible globules ; levigate and lixiviate 
the mass in a poroelam basin, with a view to remove dross and 
charcoal ; and desiccate the basin with the copper> over the lamp 
flame. If the scorise are not completely separated, they remain 
united with the copper, and adhere to the basin, from which they 
must be detached by the spatula. In this case, it is necessaiy 
to re-levigate with water, and to desiccate a second time, afiber its 
afiusion, when the copper may be easily detached. If the copp^ 
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reduced in this way, and examined by^a microeoope, displays its 
natural color, and is easily detached upon the anvil, its quantity 
may immediately be determined ; ahould it, however, appear of a 
grey color, fragile, or too ductile, these are signs of its contami- 
nation with other reduced metals. In this case, it ought to be 
fused on charcoal in the reducing flame, with 50 milligrammes of 
lead, and a small addition of soda and borax, until the copper 
unites with the lead, in the form of a bright globule, and the 
borax combines with the soda, as a limpid bead. 

After refrigeration, the cupriferous bead is detached from the 
recrements, and affined according to the subsequent presciiptioiL 
If, in the reduction of copper from a roasted substance, easily 
fusible metallic globules appear, which can be readily united to a 
greater one, it may be concluded — 

1. That the roasting has not been entirely performed ; or that 
heavy spar or gypsum is present, the sulphur combining with the 
copper as sulphide, surrounding the pure copper, and forming with 
it a single button : 

2. That the substance contains other metals, making an easily 
fusible alloy with copper. 

As, by levigation and lixiviation, in the first c^Lse, a consider- 
able loss will be sustained, owing to the inferior specific gravity of 
the sulphide of copper and its divisibility, another process for 
separating the sulphide, together with the pure copper, is tobe pur- 
sued. Therefore, when these globules appear, the insufflatiop is 
interrupted, to ascertain their color. A black tinge indicates the 
presence of sulphur, whereas a greyish or whitish one proves the 
presence of other metals. Then the reduction is continued until 
all the copper is reduced into a ball, which may be efiected by 
bringing the main globule successively in contact with all parts 
of the scoriee. The reduction being completed, the ball is watched 
until it congeals, then quickly removed from the fluid scori® by 
the forceps, and allowed to cool. Should the earthy sulphate in 
the treated substance possess but half iAie weight of the whole, the 
metallic copper forms only a button, enveloped in a thick crust of 
sulphide. But if a small quantity only of earthy sulphate be pre- 
sent, the kupferstein forms a thin coating. The result is the 
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same if ihe roastdng be imperfect, or if sulphur is found in an acid 
state. The globule, removed from the scoriae, is fused on char- 
coal in the reducing flame, with twice its weight of lead, and a 
little borax, until all the sulphur of the cupriferous lead is vola- 
tilized, and a bright metallic sur&ce appears. After refrigeration 
the metaUic bead is detached from the colorless glass, and affined 
in the maoner described hereafter. In this operation, if other 
metals are extant, these are separated at the same time. 

In the second case, if the substance contains, bemdes copper, 
other metals oxidized in the roasting, it is also necessary to con- 
tinue the fusion imtil the reducible metals form a single globule, 
and the recrementitious matters are fused. After the termination 
of the process, the scoriae, with the metallic globule, are allowed 
to cool, and cautiously broken upon the anvil to detach aJl ex- 
traneous matters ; as the alloy, in the reduction, rises above these 
scoriae, and can easily be united to one ball, it is evident that no 
pulverization and lixiviation are necessary. Should antimony^ 
tin, or bismuth be present, the globule is brittle ; ductile, how- 
ever, with lead. With a view to avoid pulverization and lixivi- 
ation for compounds difficultly combining in one globule, it is only 
necessaiy to add 30 to 50 milligrammes — according to the per 
centage of copper,— of granulated proof lead, by which means an 
easily fusible metallic globule is produced, which is to be affined 
in the manner subsequently described ; the affiniug, however, 
occupies less time than the lixiviation. 



b. Examination of Substances ooNTAiNiNa the Gofpeb in 
AN Oxidized State, 

Either pure, or combined with Acids and Water, or vitrified with 
Earthy Constituents, et cetera, 

Minerab. — Red Copper Ore, Cupriferous Manganese, Black 
Copper, Chloride of Copper, Azure Copper Ore, Malachite, Arse- 
niate of Copper, Phosphate of Copper, Sulphate of Copper, et cetera. 
Furnace Products. — ^All varieties of copper scoriae ; products of 
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manufactureB, paaidcnlarly the pigments prepared from copper and 
its oxides, and the cupriferous vitriols. 

The substances are not roasted, and, mth the exception of the 
yitriols, are treated as follows ; videlicet — 
Substance, I decigramme ; 
Soda, 1 decigramme ; 

fiorax, 50 milligrammes ; 
if the copper exceeds 38 per cent, from 10 to 20 milligrammes 
of oxide of antimonj, or 50 milligrammes of proof lead, are 
added 

The sample is mixed in the agate mortar, placed in the soda 
paper comet, and introduced into a cylindrical cavity prepared on 
charcoal The reduction of the copper is effected in the same 
manner as the assays resulting from previously roasted substances ; 
the soda, acting as the flux, combining with chlorine, as well as 
with phosphoric acid; whereas, the borax dissolves the earthy 
particles, and the more difficultiy reducible metallic oxides, and 
prevents the absorption of the soda by the charcoal, when chlorine 
and phosphoric acid are absent. 

By the addition of antimony and pure lead, considerable losses, 
resulting from the spattering of the fine copper, often exceeding 
three per cent., will be avoided ; though it is certain that the 
evitation of this inconvenience produces another one, namely, the 
remaining of a small proportion of foreign metals ; this, however, 
is unimportant, as the final purification is one of the most simple 
and easy operations. 

For the examination of substances containing upwards of thirty 
per cent of copper, or where the presence of lead is surmised, the 
oxide of antimony is not to be employed. In the first place, it is 
to be feared that the copper, forming a very small globule, might 
be driven off mechanically, should the antimony be volatilized. 
In the second place, an affinage with boradc acid would be un- 
avoidable. The sulphates of copper cannot be treated in the 
manner abready described, for, though the sulphuric acid is de- 
composed, and its sulphur partially combines with the sodium in 
the commencement of the operation, yet the foxmer, owing to its 
great afibiity for copper, separates again from the radical of the 
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soda in a continued reduction, fonning sulphide of copper, which 
can with difficulty be lendered pure, and seldom without loss. 
It is necessary, therefore, to dissolve one decigramme of the sul- 
phate in water, over the flame of a lamp ; to precipitate the oxide 
from the boiled solution by caustic potassa ; to filter, edulcorate, 
and desiccate the filterin a porcelain basin ; to bum the dry filter 
over a mortar ; to mix the ashes and metallic oxides with 50 
milligrammes of soda, and 30 milligrammes of borax ; and to 
fuse the sample, enveloped in a soda paper comet, on charcoal in 
the reducing flame. By this operation, the copper is immediately 
obtained pure, if the original substance contained no foreign 
metals. K, in this case, the levigation of the scoriae should be 
av(»ded, 20 to 30 milligrammes of proof lead are to be added be- 
fore the reduction, to form an easily fusible plombiferous alloy, 
which can readily be affined by means of boracic acid. 



i[ a Metallic Compounds. 

The copper can be separated with the Blowpipe from its com- 
pounds with other metals only by oxidation, which, acting upon 
those metals, partly volatilizes, and partly converts them into 
scori® ; whereas, the copper remains in a metallic state. Thoiigh 
this operation could be effected by a process analogous to the 
affinage of cofipex in smelting works, it is, however, difficult and 
always liable to loss of the metal The following process will 
answer best in dodmastic designs. It is founded upon the pro- 
perty that boracic acid possesses of dissolving, in the reducing, as 
well as in the oxidating flame, several metallic oxides, — particu- 
larly that of lead, — and of maintaiiiing this combinatkm, if it is 
not too much saturated, even in the strongest reducing flame ; so 
that, whatever the jKoportions of the copper to the lead may be, 
the separation can always be effected without the slightest loss to 
the former, and if a small portion oxidizes, it is reduced immedi- 
ately. If the copper contains other easily oxidizable metals, be- 
sides the lead, these are all converted to oxides. It is therefore 
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evident, that alloys oontaining copper, lead, and such metais maj 
he affined with the aid of horacic acid. Alloys of copper with 
antimony or tin require another treatment. 



a. Examination of Allots of Copper and Lead. 

The plombiferous copper, obtained by reduction of plombifeious 
copper ores. — The cupriferous lead, produced by reduction of 
cupriferous lead ores. — The cupriferous workable lead, produced 
on a large scale ; Frisehstueie, Saigerdomemj Darrlingey et 
cetera. 

Alloys of copper and lead, obtained generally in one globule, 
from the reduction of one decigramme of a substance, are sepa- 
rated as follows, videlicet : — 

In a cavity, prepared on the diagonal section of a piece of char- 
coal, near one of its comers, a quantity of vitrified boradc acid, 
equal in weight to the plombiferous copper, is fused to a bead, 
the metallic globule placed near it, and both covered with a good 
reducing flame. As soon as the boracic acid is fdsed, and the metal- 
lic globule presents a shining surEeu^, the point of the Blowpipe, 
the opening of which ought not to be too large, is advanced in die 
flame, in order to change, gradually, the reducing flame to a blue 
one, which is so directed upon the fiised boracic acid, that the 
alloy remains untouched. It must also be well observed, that the 
metal remains in contact on one side with the glass, and on the 
other with the charcoal, as, even on the slightest inclination of 
the latter to the wrong side, the globule escapes under the glass, 
thus causing an interruption of the process. In this case it is 
necessary to incline the charcoal to the other side, under a feeble 
insufflation, to allow access of air to the globule. 

While the glass is treated with the blue flame, the lead bound 
in the alloy absorbs oxygen from the atmosphere ; the resulting 
oxide is carried to the boracic add by the motion of its surface, 
and instantly dissolved 

This process is continued until nearly all the lead is oxidized, 
and the metallic globule seems to assume a greenish-blue color ; 
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then a bioader flame is directed upon the glass, to render the 
oxidation of the remaining lead slower, and to prevent a spatter- 
ing of the copper. This inconvenience it is almost impossible to 
avoid, if the operation is performed in a groove of insufficient depth ; 
therefore, the cavity ought always to have at least three-sixteenths 
of an inch in depth, and three-eighths of an inch in width. 
As soon as the greenish-blue color, peculiar to fused copper, and 
indicating the desired degree of purity, is obtained, the process 
is interrupted, the solid globule removed from the still fluid 
sconce, and its properties examined after cooling. The best indi- 
cations of its perfect purity, are, the common red color of copper 
perfect malleability, and arborescent appearance upon the surface 
of the broken globule, when viewed through the microscope. This 
last sign is only perceptible in globules resulting from an alloy of 
high per centage. If the scorise remaining upon the charcoal are 
of a yellow color, and limpid, the examination has been performed 
without a chemical loss of copper, and the bulb may be weighed. 
If the scoriae appear reddish, or perfectly red, a loss of copper is 
indicated, which can be recovered in the following manner : 

If, as already mentioned, the boracic acid is not over saturated 
with oxide of lead, the oxide and suboxide of copper may be easily 
reduced, and separated in a metallic state by a good reducing' 
flame. The glass treated after the detachment of the affined 
copper globule, with the reducing flame, becomes limpid, and of a 
yellowish color, after refrigeration ; the reduced copper being 
scattered through it in small globules. These globules are 
obtained either by fusing again the great copper globule, in a 
good reducing flame, allowing it to float in the scoriae, covered by 
the flame, until all the small globules are united with it, and 
detaching it from the scoriae as before; or by breaking the 
scoriae enveloped in paper upon the anvil, and removing them by 
levigation and lixiviation, in a porcelain basin. In the first 
instance, the copper can be weighed immediately ; whereas, the 
globules remaining after removal of the scoriae ought to be dried 
in a basin over the lamp flame, and their weight ascertained, 
together with the large one. 

From a glass containing a quantity of oxide of lead, besides 

A A 
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the oxides and suboxides of copper, a single globule of lead and 
copper is obtained by reduction. For removing the lead from 
this alloy, it is only necessary to fuse the ball for some moments 
with a small addition of boracic acid in another cavity on 
charcoal With the exercise of due caution, however, these labors 
are very seldom required, as, generally, the copper ia obtained 
pure and without loss. 

If the substance examined for copper in this way contains also 
a quantity of silver, — determined by an examination for this 
metal, — ^it must be deducted from that of the obtained copper ; 
if, however, the per centage of silver has not been determined 
previously, it ought to be treated as an assay of silver, with 
fifl;een times its weight of proof lead, and submitted to oxidation 
and cupellation, by which means the quantity of the former metal 
is determined. 

If, instead of plombiferous copper, as in the preceding case, 
cupriferous lead, — as it is sometimes obtained by the treatment 
of cupriferous lead ores — is examined, the alloy cannot im- 
mediately be afBned, owing to the time necessary for oxidation ; 
in this case, the operation ought to be effected in two periods, — 

a. The concentration, and 

p. The affinage of the copper. 

Although the concentration and affinage of a cupriferous alloy 
are performed with boracic acid in the manner already described, 
a quantity of the latter sufficient for the solution of all the oxide 
of lead cannot be added, because the remaining copper globule 
will seldom be obtained pure, owing to a tendency to imbed itself 
among the scoriae ; therefore, such assays must always be con- 
•centrated previously to the affinage. The cupriferous lead is 
weighed exactly, fused to a globule with a small addition of soda 
and borax on charcoal in the reducing flame ; it is then treated 
with its weight of vitrified boracic acid, as though it were to be 
affined, until reduced globules of lead appear on the sur£a^ of 
the glass. The greater portion of the lead being oxidized in tins 
way, and separated from the copper, the insufflation is suspended, 
and after cooling the metal in which the copper is now concen- 
trated, it is detached from the scoris. If the glass appears like 
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e&amel, whidi is genenJly the case, the operation is perfonned 
urithout loss of copper. By the concentration^ a plombiferoas 
globule is obtained, which may be treated as already described. 



b. ExAMiNAiioN OP Allots oonbisung or GoFPBBy Inon , 
Nickel, Cobalt, Zivo, axd Bibhuth, 

And in which the Copper is oambined with one or uwr<A of th«i$ metale, 
and frequently with Lead, Antimony, and Anenio. 

To this class belong : — 

cu The impure black copper obtained from the treatment 
of cupriferous lead ores on a great scale ; and the Saiger- 
domem ; 

p. The black copper obtamed on a large scale from sulphide 
of copper, copper slate, and other copper ores containing no 
lead; 

y. The German silver, or aigentan, aiMl such compounds of 
copper with nickel as contain litde or no lead 



a. Affinage of the impure Biaek Copper prepared on 4% large $eale 
from empriferous Lead Oree. 

This species of black copper contains, besides lead and cc^per, 
iron, nickel, antimony, zinc, arsenic, and various otiier metallic 
constituents. It is very bittie, and can be reduced to easily 
segregating laminae by percussion only. 

One decigramme of the substance is weighed, fused on charcoal 
to a single ball, if not already consisting of one piece, and treated 
with one decigramme of boradc add, as already ^lescribed, until 
the globule is covered with a coating of ozides, and has lost its 
fusibility. In this process, lead, iron^ antimony, zinc, arsenic, and 
other easily oxidizable metals, and a portion of the nickel, become 
oxidized. The formed oxides partiy combine with the boradc 
acid, and partiy volatilize. A portion of the nickel remains with 
the copper, in the form of a thin layer of oxide, greatiy obviating 

A A 2 
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the affinage. Though, by a prolonged oxidation, this coating, as 
well as the rest of the nickel, are dissolved by the scorise, this 
cannot be effected without a considerable loss of copper. It is, 
therefore, better to add a quantity of pure lead, equal to the 
weight of the alloy, and to submit it to a new oxidation, perfectly 
equal to the first one. By this the nickel is oxidized, together 
with the lead, without loss of copper. Should the latter, not- 
withstanding these precautions, be dissolved in the scorise, these 
ought to be submitted to a reduction, and after levigation and 
lixiviation weighed, together with the main globule. The 
oxidized nickel is only reduced in a continued strong inner flame. 
As this sort of copper often contains half a per cent, of silver, the 
per centage of this metal ought to be determined, and deducted 
from the weight of the copper. 



$. Affinage of the Black Copper obtained by the treatment on a large 

scale of Sulphide of Copper ^ Copper Slate, and other non- 

plombiferouB Ores in general,. 

The copper in these alloys is generally in combination with 
either iron or zinc, or botL Brass also belongs to this class, 
although its per centage of zinc is large. 

The metallic compounds of this order can be affined in the 
same manner as the plombiferous copper : — one decigramme of 
the substance is reduced to fragments, fused on charcoal, with 
one decigramme of proof lead, according to the per centage of 
zinc and iron, and a small quantity of soda and borax ; after 
refrigeration and detaching of the scoriaa, the globule is treated 
with boradc acid, like plombiferous copper; the iron and a 
portion of the zinc oxidize, another portion of the latter volati- 
lizes, the copper remaining pure. If a small portion of the copper 
is also oxidized, it can be recovered by reduction and levigation. 
The per centage of silver in these alloys is seldom so great as to 
be taken into consideration. 
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7, Determination of the Per Oentage of Copper in German Silver^ and 
other Niekeliferous Compounds containing UtUe or no Lead. 

Nickel, in combination with easily fusible metals, oxidizes with 
difficulty, its oxide dissolving in boiacic acid. If, however, the 
glass saturated by it is treated with the redudng flame, its greater 
portion will again be separated in the metallic state. Therefore, 
in the separation of nickel fix)m copper by means of boradc add 
and pure lead, the greatest care should be taken to prevent an 
oxidation of the latter metal, it being impossible to render it free 
from nickel in a reduction. 

As a loss of copper will be sustained if an alloy contains 
upwards of 20 per cent of nickel, it is necessaiy to examine such 
substances in samples of about 50 milligrammes ; or 45 to 50 
milligrammes of the substance are weighed, and fused with two 
decigrammes of proof lead, and some borax, on charcoal, in the 
reducing flame ; if the alloy contains zinc, it is volatilized in this 
operation. After cooling, the borax glass, which, if iron or cobalt 
were present, would have the coloring from those metals, is 
detached from the metallic globule, and the latter treated with 
one decigramme of vitrified boracic add, until the lead, with the 
greater portion of the nickel, is oxidized and imbibed by the 
scorisB ; the remaining globule requires a higher temperature for 
continuing in fusion. This operation must be performed by 
means of the blue flame directed upon the scoriae, in order to 
allow the oxidation and scorification of the nickel The metallic 
ball is to be kept in contact on one side with the scorisB, on the 
other with the charcoal, for if the point of the blue flame only 
acts upon the sample, the copper will oxidize ; — the flame ought 
to be so directed that it spreads over it 

So soon as the scorise are saturated with lead and nickel, — 
indicated by the reduction of a portion of the lead, and the diffi- 
culty with which the ball is kept in fusion, — the button is allowed 
to refrigerate, and is then removed from the scoriae by the pincers. 
This ball, containing but a minute portion of nickel, is treated 
with its volume of proof lead and boradc add on charcoal, as 
aheady described. From an alloy poor in nickel, the copper is 
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obtained piite by this operation; on the other hand, if the 
portion of nickel be considerable, the globtde obtained is still 
nickeliferons. In this case, it is fdsed again with its volume of 
proof lead, and one dedigranime of boracic acid ; and this opera- 
tion ought to be repeated with twice the. quantity of lead, and 
one dedgramme of boracic add, if, after the second oxidation, the 
copper Ins not lost its white color. 

The 8Con» formed in these operations must be of a red color, 
from the oadde of nickel, and transparent when compressed with 
the pincers. Green colored transparent scori» indicate dissolved 
oxide of copper ; a brownish tinge, with opacity of the scori», 
indicates the presence of dissolved sabozifle of copper : these 
colorings, however, only appear when the affined copper is kept 
fusing too long. Scoriro of a browmsh-red color ought to be 
covered with the reducing flame alW removing the globule, to 
reduce the copper ; and then obtain it by levigation and lixivia- 
tion. The reduction should be continued until the red coloring 
of &e scoriffi has disappeared ; on the contrary, if the scorise are 
colored blue by the oxide of copper, it is difficult to deoxidize it» 
even in the best reducing flame. The copper obtained from this 
species of scoriae is generally nickeliferous, and seldom exceeds O'l 
milligramme. 

If, after these operations, the copper has attained its natural 
color, its weight is ascertained, in order to calculate the value of 
the treated alloy. The following examples show that, notwith- 
standing all precautions, a small loss of copper is sustained in 
the described treatment ; this takes place in the affinage, as well 
as in the first and second treatment with boracic acid, though it 
cannot be perceived, owing to the dark color of the scorisB : — 

1 . From 50 milligrammes of an alloy of 50 copper, 25 nickel, 
and 25 zinc, 24*5 milligrammes of pure copper were obtained. 
In this instance, therefore, there was a loss of 0*5 milligramme 
■= 1 per cent. 

2. A mixture of 40 milligrammes of granulated nickel, with 
10 milligrammes of rasped copper, yielded, in the examination, 
only 8*6 milligrammes of copper, — loss, 1*4 milligrammes =» 2*8 
percent 
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Although many ezperimentB have been perfomed to diBcover 
a shorter and better way for examination, all endeavors have 
afforded as yet no more satisfactoiy results than treatment with 
lead and boracic acid. 



C, EZAHINATIOK OF AlLOTS OF GoFPEB AND AnTIMOIIT. 

Among this order are found, particularly, tiie stibiferous alloys 
resulting from the examination of Grey Copper and copper ores 
containing no lead, and those obtained from rich copper ores, by 
the addition of oxide of antimony. 

The separation of these metals is easily, and without loss, 
effected upon charcoal in the oxidating flame. The sample is 
placed in a cavity prepared on charcoal, and fiised by a good 
oxidating flame, at the greatest possible distance, taking care to 
direct the flame aside, from time to time, in order to allow more 
free access of atmospheric air. The antimony volatilizes, the 
cqyper remaining pure. Itf owing to the high per centage of 
antimony, the oxidation is continued for a long time, the depth 
of the cavity increases, so that the flame touches the alloy 
with difficulty ; when this occurs, the process ought to be inter- 
rupted, and tiien continued on a new piece of charcoal. 

The purity of the copper is recognized by its ductility, by its 
greenish-blue color in the fused, and its red copper color in the 
solid state. If the metallic globule does not possess these pro- 
perties, it must be submitted to a new oxidation. 

This sort of copper is generally aigentiferous ; it ought there- 
fore to be examined for Golver. The per centage of this metal is 
then deducted from the weight of the crude globule. 



d. EXAMINAXION OF ALLOTS OF GOFPEE ASD TiN. 

The compound of copper and tin, obtained by examinations of 
one decigramme of pure sulphide of tin, bell, and gun metal» 
belongs to this class of aUoys. 
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Boiacic add cannot be employed adyantageously to separate 

tin firom copper, not only as it is fdsed with difficulty, if not in 

combination with oxide of lead, bat also, because it scarcely acts 

as a solyent upon the tin. Better results are obtained by the use 

of a flux which combines fusibility with the property of dissolving 

the oxide of tin. Its composition is as follows, wdeUcet: — 

Soda^ 100 parts, 

Boradc Acid, 50 parts, 

Silica^ 30 parts. 

If stanniferous copper is to be examined, about 60 milli- 
grammes of this composition are fused to a ball on charcoal, and 
placed by the side of the alloy. Of the compound obtained by 
reduction from one decigramme of sulphide of tin, the whole 
quantity is taken, while of the bell and gun metal, the quantity 
ought not to be larger than 45 to 50 milligrammes. 

The glass bead, together with the alloy, is then fused in the 
reducing flame, until a rotatory motion ensues ; from this the 
reducing is changed to the oxidating flame, which is so directed 
upon the glass, that it is protected from the access of air. The 
metallic globule then begins to oxidize on its surface, and if the 
oxide of tm, as weU as of iron, is present, the latter is dissolved 
by the glass. 

During the oxidation of tin, the sample ought to be kept in 
such a position, that the alloy may always be in contact with the 
charcoal on one, and with the fused glass on the other side, to 
prevent an oxidation of the copper. As this glass readily dis- 
solves the tin, the process ought to be continued until it is 
perfectly saturated with the metal Saturation is rec(^nized by 
the formation of cavities in the enamelled glass, near which small 
particles of reduced tin appear. The solid metal is then removed 
from the fused scorisB, and heated with 60 milligrammes of the 
above mentioned glass, upon another piece of charcoal, without 
detaching the small adhering portions of scorise, until the color of 
fused copper appears ; at this period, the glass is covered with a 
pretty strong reducing flame, until it afibrdsthe properties of 
pure copper. It is then removed from the scorise, to observe 
its physical properties, color, and ductility. If it presents the 
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characteristic signs of pure copper^ it may be weighed ; if not, 
it ought to be treated again, with 20 to 30 milligrammes of the 
flux. 

In an examination of this nature, care must be taken not to 
oxidize a portion of the copper, together with the tin ; if this 
occurs, the suboxide of copper dissolved in the glass will com- 
municate to it a brownish-red tinge. Such scorise must be treated 
for some minutes with the reducing flame ; the copper is thus 
de-oxidized, combining with the main globule. A reduction of 
oxide of tin does not so soon take place, if the glass is not over- 
saturated. In the separation of the last portion of the tin from 
the copper, a quantity of the latter always oxidizes ; which, how- 
ever, if proper care be taken, does not exceed the average of 0*3 
milligramme upon 25 milligrammes. 



IV.— THE LEAD ASSAY. 

This metal is found in four difierent states of combination, in 
Minerals, Ore, Furnace, and Artificial Products, — 

a. As a metallic alloy ; ! 

b. As a sulphide ; \ 

c. Oxidized with mineral acids ; > 
(2. As a pure oxide, or only in combination with organic 

acids. 

These four states of combination must be well considered in 
quantitative examinations with the Blowpipe, as it is sometimes 
necessary either to change certain substances in antecedent labors, 
or to separate wholly some constituents, before it is possible to 
render the lead pure. In substances containing the lead in the state 
of sulphide, its per centage may be ascertained in two difierent ^ 

ways, videlicet — Substances containing other volatile ingredients 
besides sulphur, as arsenic, antimony, et cetera, are, as much as 
possible, purified from these bodies by calcination. The roasted 
sample is then mixed with soda and borax, placed between 
pulverized charcoal in two clay basins, one of which, serving as 
the smelting vessel, is covered with a paste of charcoal, next 
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sabmitted to the reducing flame, in order to deK>zidi2e the lead^ 
and to scorify the other sabfltanceB present in the assay. Heste 
the reduced lead is scattered through the scoriae in granules of 
different sizes. The second treatment, employed only lately, is 
more simple, shorter, and likewise leads to exact results. Sub- 
stances containing sulphides and arsenides, without antimony, aie 
fused, without previous roasting, in a crucible, tqgethar with soda^ 
borax, tartaric add, and metallic iron ; here the lead unites to one 
ball, the earthy and non-reducible oxides undergoing scorification. 

The description of the first treatment would haye been omitted^ 
had it not been for its usefulness in cases where the presence of 
copper has to be determined. 

With regard to the quantitatiye examination for lead, the mi- 
nerals, ores, furnace and manufiictured products may be divided 
into, — 

a. Such as contain the lead in a state of a sulphide ; 

b. Such as contain it oxidized, and in combination with 
mineral acids ; 

e. Oxides of lead, either pure or combined with organic 
adds; 

d. Metallic compounds. 



a. Examination fob Lead, in MnnEBAi^, Obss, and Pboducts 

OF SMELTma WOBKS, OONTAININQ THIS MeTAL 
OOMBINBD WITH SULFHUB. 

First Method. 

The substances belonging to this class, which can be examined 
quantitatively for lead by this method, are, among minerals — 
Lead Glance or Galena, Jamesonite, Boumonite, Zinkenite, €t 
cetera ; among ores dressed on the great scale-^Galena, and all 
lead ores containing sulphides and arsenides of other metals; 
and among products of smelting works particularly — Ueiitein, 
plombi/erous kup/ersteiuy plambiferousjlue roMnge^ et cetera. 

A decigramme of these substances, reduced to a finely divided 
powder, should be weighed ; and then freed firom volatile ingre- 
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dients, by roasting on a pipe-clay capsule. As, however, the 
roasting of lead ores is similar to that of copper with charcoal 
powder, it will be omitted — except where a difference exists, — in 
order to avoid, as much as possible, unnecessary repetitions. 

As soon as the roasting is ended, id est, when all the charcoal 
is burned off at a low red heat, and no more vapors of volatile 
ingredients are observed, the roasting capsule should be removed 
from the charcoal, the ore triturated in a mortar, and again 
mixed with twice its weight of charcoal powder. This mixture 
is to be spread on the pipe-clay capsule, and roasted a second 
time. As soon as the fire reaches the mixture, any escape of 
volatile ingredients will be readily ascertained by the smell. If 
this be the case, the charcoal should be allowed to bum off at 
a moderate red heat, the ore then triturated in a mortar, and 
roasted a third time with charcoal. It seldom happens that it is 
necessary to make three roastbgs ; it cannot, however, be avoided, 
if the lead to be examined contams sulphides and arsenides, which 
are with difficulty decomposed. If no odor is observed during the 
ignition of the charcoal, in the second roasting, or only a dight 
odor of sulphurous acid, the assay may be considered to be fully 
roasted, as soon as the charcoal has been slowly consumed. 

The roasting of pure lead glances, or rather such as contain 
neither sulphide of arsenic nor blende, proceeds much quicker 
than that of ores containing such ingredients. The cohesion of 
the particles of the ore is, however, less to be feared with the 
latter than with the former. Perfectly pure glances cannot be 
roasted per ee with charcoal without rifdering, and, therefore, 
something which hinders this from taidng place must be added. 
This end is best effected, when 75 milligrammes of pure lead 
glance, containing about 80 per cent, of lead, are mixed with 25 
milligrammes of pure pulverized pyrites, and this mixture then 
subjected to a second roasting with charcoal As 100 milli- 
grammes of galena, mixed in tiie above proportion with iron 
pyrites, would be too much, not only for the operation of roasting, 
but also for the subsequent reduction of the lead, this proportion 
may be changed according to the state of purity of the galena, so 
that the quantity of both substances together does not exceed 
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1 00 milligrammes. It is always veiy convenient, in calculating 
the per centage, that the lead resulting from the galena should 
be less than 100 milligrammes. 

The characters of a perfectly roasted lead assay are as fol- 
lows: — 

1. The ignited assay, after the termination of the roasting, 
should give ojQT no odor of sulphurous acid or arsenic. 

2. It must exhibit a dull earthy appearance, without any shin- 
ing particles of undecomposed sulphide of lead. 

3. It would also be desirable that the assay be reduced to a 
loose friable state. 

It is necessary to endeavor in some measure to recognize, 
from the appearance of the ores before roasting, as well as their 
color after undergoing this operation, not only the predominating 
admixed substances of the lead ores, but also to arrive at a con- 
clusion as to the per centage of lead, as both have an important 
influence on the dressing required for the reduction of this metal 
This is easily done, as pure galena, when roasted, has a greyish 
or yellowish-white color ; the blendiferous galena, a greyish brown; 
and the pyritical, or ferruginous, a more or less red. 

The dressing of the roasted lead ores, for the reduction of their 
oidde of lead, is very simple, depending principally on the other 
metallic oxides to be vitrified, and on the earthy constituents. 
The flux should consist of — 

Soda, 100 milligrammes, and 

Borax glass, 25 to 50 milligrammes. 

The soda and the charcoal which surround the dressing during 
the fusion, serve as reducing agents for the oxide of lead. If 
other metallic oxides are contained in the assay, such as are redu- 
cible in this way give reguli, and those which are not axe con- 
verted into protoxides. 

The quantity of borax to be employed, is regulated by the 
quality of the ore. If the ^ena to be operated upon be in a 
pure state, it may be treated, after the roasting, with soda alone ; 
or, if the slag formed during the fusion of the assay is one 
which the charcoal will not absorb, the mineral may then be 
treated with about 25 miUigrammes of borax. The quantity of 
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borax increases in proportion with the poverty of the ore, or with 
the richness of the extraneous ingredients, as this flux is best 
adapted for dissolving most of the earthy constituents and irredu- 
cible metallic oxides. Thus, for example, in a mixture of galena, 
pyrites, arsenical pyrites, and blende, containing probably only 
from 3 to 5 per cent of lead, the latter cannot be perfectly sepa- 
rated during the fusion, when too small a proportion of borax has 
been employed, as, during the reduction of the lead, the slag 
formed is not sufficiently fluid to allow the finely divided metallic 
lead to separate and collect in large globides ; a quantity of borax 
ot at least 50 milligrammes should therefore be used. 

The weighed soda and borax glass should be triturated with 
the roasted ores in an agate mortar, the powder shaken in the 
mixing capsule, and then introduced into a soda paper comet, 
taking care to remove from the former, with a camel hair pencil, 
the adhering particles, in order that nothing may be lost. The 
comet must be so closed, that the folded empty part, — ^which, in 
a packed dressed assay of silver or copper, is pressed up partiy 
from both sides, — ^is in this case folded down on the full part, 
in order that it may have the form, as near as possible, of a 
hemisphere. 

The assay thus prepared is then laid on a pipe-clay capsule, 
lined with charcoal, which should be already prepared, or formed 
immediately after the roasting, in order that it may dry during 
the weighing of the dressing. The assay should then be covered 
with just so much fine charcoal powder, that when a similar pipe- 
clay capsule is placed over it as a cover, the whole space between 
both capsules may be filled up. 

If the charcoal has not been very much burned off by the 
roasting, it may still be employed for the fusion ; but if, on the 
other hand, it has been so much burned that the necessary degree 
of heat cannot be attained, the part used should be removed, the 
capsule again placed in the charcoal holder, being arranged in the 
manner afaready given for the roasting of Copper Assays, and the 
platinum wire and foil attached to it. 

The two capsules are then to be held in the forceps, and so 
placed on the charcoal, while the upper capsule is lightiy pressed 
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with the two forefingers of one hand, that not only the rim of the 
under capsnle rests on the edges of the caTitj, but, at the same 
time, comes horizontally on the platinum wire, as is shown in o, 
Fig 27, page 27. If the eapsule does not lie horizontally, the 
side which is lowest must be lifted up into the required position 
with the forceps, the upper capsule, at the same time, being kept 
in its position by the pressure of the finger. When the capsules 
are arranged in their proper position, the orifice in the charcoal 
holder must be closed, and the whole covered with a primitive 
piece of charcoal, having on its inner side a cavity o, three-eighths 
of an inch deep, formed with the largest of the charcoal borers, 
and a cylindrical opening />, three-tenths of an inch wide, which 
fits on to the charcoal holder, and which is k^t in its pkoe by 
the projecting sides of the latter. 

When every thing is thus arranged, a strong oxidating fiame 
should be directed through the circular opening a of the charcoal 
holder, which is to be held at a distance of firom one and a half to 
two inches from the Blowpipe orifice. A stream of strongly 
heated air will by this means be forced into the empty part of 
the charcoal, which soon raises the inner sides, and also both cap- 
sules, to red heat. The temperature increases so rapidly, that a 
flame soon issues firom the orifice q, in the primitive charcoal 
cover. When a Blowpipe nozde with too small an orifice is not 
employed, it may be considered certain that the most difficultly 
fusible lead assay will be melted by an uninteiropted blast of five 
minutes, unless the charcoal be too hard, and thus {^event the 
necessary temperature fix)m being readily obtained. 

At the end of the proper time, the blast should be interrupted, 
the piece of charcoal used as a cover lifted off, and the platinum 
wire, with both capsules, removed fix>m the charcoal with the 
workable lead tongs, — ^the wire should be caught firmly at i», — 
and placed on the anvil to cooL As soon as the assay has so far 
cooled that the capsules can be touched with the finger, the upper 
capsule is to be taken off, and the charcoal powder used as a pro- 
tection, and also as a reducing agent, removed, and the fdaed 
assay examined. The fuU success of the operation may be judged 
of from the presence of the following characteristics : — 
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1. No sublimate of oxide of lead shotdd appear near the orifice 
on the upper side of the charcoal, covering the assay. If this be 
the case, the heat has been too strong, and a portion of the lead 
has been volatilized. 

2. The fused assay should be a perfect globular button, with a 
smooth surface. 

3. The button must separate, on the slightest touch, from 
the almost uninjured charcoal powder with which the capsule is 
lined. 

If the assay agrees with these characters, the button should be 
rolled in paper, placed on the anvil, struck lightly with the ham- 
mer, and again examined. 

4. Although the slags of poor lead ores have a glassy fracture, 
such a fracture cannot be expected in the case of rich ores, 
because soda, with a slight addition of borax, does not yield 
vitreous slags with the small earthy or metallic constituents, 
particularly when silica is not present. 

If the reduction has properly succeeded, the lead, — ^which veiy 
seldom occurs as a single globule, but generally as a number of 
large and small grains, disseminated through the slag, — should 
be separated from the latter in the following way : — The assay is 
to be again rolled in paper, and broken to a powder on the anvil. 
The paper is then to be carefully unfolded, the powdered assay 
shaken into a porcelain capsule, the laager grains of lead, free 
from slag, picked out, and the remainder of the lead separated 
from the slag by levigation, in the manner described for Copper 
Assays. If the large lead grains previously selected are not per- 
fectly free from slag, they must be broken still smaller on the 
anvil, purified with water, and dried with the other lead grains, 
in a capsule. 

In this way the whole of the lead is perfectly separated, but 
it still remains to be ascertained whether the lead, thus obtained, 
is pure from extraneous metals and other substances. This may 
be determined in the following manner : — 

1. If the roasting has been carefully conducted, the lead must 
be free frx)m sulphur and arsenic ; if not, a bleistein or speiss 
would be formed, which compounds would be reduced to powder 
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during the trituration of the^ag, and may be distinguished from 
the lead after the levigation, with a magnifying glass, but cannot 
be mechanically separated frt)m the latter without loss. When 
this occurs, the assay cannot be looked upon as successful, and 
the operation should therefore be repeated. 

2. If the ore under examination was a pure galena, the resulting 
lead can contain no other metal but silver, as galenas in general, 
particularly those occurring on the sides of veins or lodes, are 
argentiferous. 

8. If, on the other hand, it was an impure galena, with which 
copper pyrites and sulphide of antimony may occur in the assay 
powder, or a product of smelting operations composed of such 
ingredients, a portion of copper, — owing to the easy reducibility 
of oxide of copper, — and antimony — ^which does not volatilize 
during the roasting, but remains behind as antimonious acid — 
may be also present, for which the lead obtained must be ex- 
amined. The presence of the latter metal, is, however, readUy 
discovered in the resulting lead, by its being not only harder, 
but more brittle, and less malleable, than pure lead. 

As, however, galena generally contains so little, — ^in case no 
rich silver ores are mixed with the dressed ores, — at most not 
more than from half to one per cent, and as copj^er and anti- 
mony rarely occur, with the exception of a few minerals, in 
dressed lead ores, a further separation of these metals from the 
resulting lead is only necessary, where it would be desirable to 
esthnate, at the same time, the value of silver and copper. 

When it is required to estimate accurately the value of the 
silver, copper, and antimony, contained in such plombiferous 
ores, the resulting lead should be weighed on the balance, and 
examined for the previously mentioned metals in the following 
manner : — 

1. FoT silver, it is only necessary to cupel on levigated bone 
ashes, in the manner described at pages 309, 310 ; the lead 
having been previously fused on charcoal, in the reducing flame, 
with borax glass. 

2. Copper is found, when the lead is fused on charcoal, and 
treated with boracic acid, as given under that metal. 
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3. No accurate method of separating antimony in the dry way 
is known. Whether such an alloy contains antimony, may, how- 
ever, be readily discovered, when treated on charcoal, in the 
reducing flame, by which the antimony is volatilized, and the 
charcoal coated with a white oxide. 

The quantitative determination of the antimony present, which 
seldom amounts to more than one per cent, owing to the greater 
part being driven off during the roasting of the ore, can only be 
accomplished by the moist way ; but, as this would be too tedious, 
it needs not to be further mentioned. 

After the examination of such alloys for silver or copper, the 
weight of the metals separated in the operation must be sub- 
tracted from the original weight of the compound, and the re- 
mainder considered as the true value of the lead contained in the 
assays under investigation. 



Second Method, 

The substances which can be analyzed quantitatively for lead 
by this method, are, — ^among minerals and ores dressed on the 
large scale. Galena, and all those lead ores which are mixed with 
sulphides and arsenides ; and among products of smelting works, 
bleistein, particularly, and plombiferous furnace rakinffs, and 
also impure roh and bid slags. 

The necessary assay powder should first be prepared from those 
substances, of which a quantity equal to one decigramme ought 
to be weighed. The quantity thus weighed should be shaken 
into a pipe-day crucible, made as described at page 18, and well 
burned ; a piece of iron wire, about 50 milligrammes in weight, 
and of the thickness of a moderately strong knitting-needle, must 
then be laid on it In order to prevent the cupel from falling, it 
may be placed in the small mould. Then weigh, of — 
Soda^ 150 milligrammes ; 

Borax glass, 30 milligrammes ; 
Tartaric acid, 20 milligrammes ; 
triturate these ingredients in an agate mortar, and put the mix- 

B B 
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ture into the cradble contaming the substance. The whole 
should then be covered with 50 milligrammes of dry chloride of 
sodium. 

The iron serves to separate the sulphur and arsenic ; the soda 
and borax glass, for the production of the necessary slags, and 
solution of the other sulphides which may happen to be mixed 
with the sulphide of lead, and also of the earthy constituents ; the 
tartaric acid, for preventing the intumescence of the dressing in 
the crucible, as also, by its carbon, to keep the slags, — ^which, 
after the decomposition of sulphide of lead, generally contain 
sulphide of sodium, — ^from acting as a solvent on the metallic 
lead ; and, lastly, the chloride of sodium, for a cover, in order 
that the lead globules, separately set free, may the more readily 
combine^ for which purpose it is admirably suited, owing to its 
great fluidity in the state of fusion, and its property of not com- 
bining with slags. 

The ingredients employed for the dressing ^ can also be mixed 
with the substance to be examined ; but it has, however, been 
found that a larger number of globules of lead come to the sur- 
£a^ of the slag in this case, and that it requires a longer time to 
combine them to one globule, than when the substance is placed 
with the iron per se in the bottom of the crucible. 

The crucible, with its dressing, is then placed on a piece of 
charcoal, held on the charcoal holder, arranged in the same 
manner as for the roasting of a copper or lead ore, the platinum 
foil, however, not being used in this case, so that it rests quite 
free on the wire in the cavity ; id est, does not touch the charcoal, 
the rim of the crucible being on a level with the surface of the 
latter. The orifice of the charcoal holder is then closed, and the 
crucible covered with a piece of charcoal, arranged exactly in the 
same manner as in the fusion of a lead assay between two pipe- 
clay capsules. 

When evety thing has been thus arranged, a strong oxidating 
flame is deflected on the round orifice in the charcoal holder, at a 
distance of about two inches from the lamp, so that an intensely 
heated air passes into the hollow in the charcoal, by which the 
inner side and the crucible are raised to ignition, and the dressing 
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fused. If the charcoal is not too hard, the heat diffuses itself 
rapidly, and the assay is perfectly reduced in a blast of four, or at 
most five minutes^ duration. As soon as the blast is discontinued, 
the upper charcoal or cover should be lifted, and the charcoal 
holder tapped with the broad side of the forceps, in order that 
the small globules of lead, that may happen to be disseminated 
through the slag, — ^which, however, rarely occurs, — ^may sink to 
the bottom, and combine with the main globule. The crucible is 
then to be removed from the charcoal, and placed for a few seconds 
in the small cupel mould to cooL As soon as it is cold, it must 
be broken with the hammer, on the anvil, and the lead and 
accompanying iron separated from the slag. The lead button is 
then caught with the forceps, placed on the anvil, so that the 
adhering iron may be upwards, and the latter, — ^which is some- 
times, when the ore under examination is very pyiitical, covered 
with sulphate of iron, — separated from the lead, by a few slight 
percussions. The lead button, freed from iron, may be purified 
from any adhering alkaline slag, by flattening on the anvil, 
between moistened filtering paper ; and then weighed. 

If it be suspected that the substance under examination con- 
tains silver or copper, the former may be separated by cupellation 
on bone ashes, and the latter by treatment with boracic acid ; 
and the weight of the metals thus separated subtracted firom the 
original weight of the assay. 

The value of the silver thus obtained, when the substance is a 
pure galena, is equal to the value deduced from a special assay 
for silver, but it is too small when the substance is an ai^entife- 
rous pyrites, or contains any other argentiferous sulphide. The 
value of copper is generally too small ; the cause of this is easily 
understood, and therefore requires no farther explanation. 

If the substance under examination, — as, for example, iron 
pyrites, arsenical pyrites, blende, or roh and blei slags, with 
finely disseminated particles of rohtiein, et cetera, — contain 
only firom one to ten per cent of lead, it is always difficult to 
separate the lead firom the iron, so that its weight can be ascer- 
tained with accuracy. In such cases, a fine, accurately weighed 
silver button, of about 50 to 80 milligrammes, should be added 

BE 2 
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to the dressing ; and instead of 20 miUigrammes of tartaric acid, 
50 milligrammes should be added to the slag, which may proba- 
bly still contain oxide of lead. The reduced lead combines with 
the silver, and may be separated fix)m the iron, and its value 
ascertained by again weighing the silver button, and subtracting 
the weight of the original silver button, — the remainder being the 
value of the lead. 

When such substances are rich both in silver and copper, the 
assay succeeds by the first method. 

If an ore prepared on the great scale, consisting principally of 
galena, should contain a plombiferous ore, in which the lead is 
contained in an oxidized state, 100 milligrammes of tartaric acid 
should be added instead of 20, in order that a sufficient quantity 
of carbon may be present to reduce the oxide of lead 



b. Estimation op the Lead in Minerais, Ores, and Artificial 

Products, cx)NTAiNiNa this Metal in the state of 

Oxide, oombined with Mineral Acids. 



To this division belong the ffreen, brotmiy yellow, and red varie- 
ties of earthy carbonate of lead, sulphate of lead, and artificial 
I chromate of lead, or the commercial chrome-yellow. 

I All these compounds are characterized by being either not at 

all, or only partly decomposed by roasting, as the stability of 
I many of the acids is too great, and their affinity for the oxide of 

lead too strong. 

I If lead salts, free from other salts, particularly metallic sul> 

I phates, and also earthy ingredients, are to be assayed for lead, 

I they may be considered as nearly pure roasted galena. An 

assay powder being first prepared, a decigramme is to be dressed 

with — 

Soda, 100 milligrammes ; 

Borax Glass, 25 milligrammes ; 

and subjected to treatment similar to what has been ahready 
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given for Lead Assays which require to be roasted previous to 
reduction. 

If, on the other hand, the acidlferous lead ores contain other 
metaUic salts, particularly sulphates, or if combinations of metal- 
lic sulphides and arsenides be mixed with them, a perfect roasting 
with charcoal is necessary. 

A decigramme of the substance, so roasted, should be dressed 
with — 

Soda, 100 milligrammes ; 

Borax Glass, 40 to 50 milligrammes. 

The further treatment of such an assay remains, however, the 
same. 

If addiferous lead ores are mixed with other metallic salts, the 
bases of which are reduced with the lead, the latter must be ex- 
amined for silver, copper, and antimony, in the manner above 
described. 

In the reduction of oxide of lead from lead salts, the soda, with 
the surrounding charcoal, serves as a reducing agent for the oxide 
of lead and the acids. Thus, for example, arsenic acid is reduced 
to metallic arsenic, which volatilizes ; sulphuric acid, to sulphur, 
which combines with the sodium of a portion of the soda, forming 
sulphide of sodium ; chromic add, to oxide of chromium, which 
permeates the slag. Borax, however, serves only, as with pure 
galena, to prevent the absorption of the soda by the charcoal 
support ; as it fdses with soda, and probably with reduced por- 
tions of the ores, to a bead, while the metallic lead, in various 
sized globules, collects on its surface. 

In the reduction of the oxide of lead, contained in a roasted 
assay composed of lead salts, contaminated with other substances, 
the soda plays the same part as in the preceding case, in addition 
to its solvent action, which it probably exerts on traces of silica ; 
but an excess of borax, however, prindpally serves as a solvent 
for the non-reducible metallic oxides. 
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c. Method of Estimathto the Value of Lead, in Pboducis of 
Smelthtg Works, 

And other Artifieial Subitaneet containing Lead in a pure oasidized state, 
or only eomhmed with Vegetable Aeidi. 

To this class belong litharge, abetrich, cupel ffratmds, pure rok 
ajid bhi slags, all kinds of plombiferous glass, white lead, sugar of 
lead, et cetera. 

The bodies of this class do not require to be roasted ; but in 
dressing them for the reduction of their oxide of lead, it should 
be ascertained whether the body under examination is a simple 
oxide of lead, or a combination of oxide with other substances. 

As the preceding substances may be at once subjected to the 
reduction process, they should be dressed, — ^the pure oxide of 
lead, or such oxides of lead as are merely combined with oiganic 
adds, with 

Soda, 100 milligrammes ; 

Borax Glass, 25 milligrammes ; 
and those in which difficultly fusible ingredients predominate, as 
for example, cupd ffrounds, roh and blei slags, with a quantity 
of borax amounting to about 50 per cent 

If such products contain, besides lead, other easily reducible 
metals, the resulting lead button, after being weighed, must be 
examined for such metals in the manner already given. 



d. Method of ESTmATma the value of Lead, in Minerals 

CONTAINING THIS MbTAL ALLOYED WITH OTHER& 

Black Tellurium Yellow Tellurium, Selenide of Lead, Selenide 
of Lead and Copper, and Selenide of Lead and Mercuiy, come 
under this dass. 

Of these minerals, the Oerman author had only an oppor- 
tunity of examining selenide of lead quantitatively for its metal 
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before the Blo^ipe, and the method by which its value in this 
mineral was found, can only be given. 

The assay succeeds most readily, and most accurately, when 
100 milligranmies of the finely powdered mineral are introduced 
into a pipe clay crucible, with a small piece of iron of ^0 to 50 
milligrammes in weight, covered with a mixture of 150 milli- 
grammes of soda, 30 milligrammes of borax glass, and 20 milli- 
grammes of tartaric acid ; on which mixture, about 50 milli- 
grammes of dried chloride of sodium should be shaken, and the 
fusion then proceeded with in the manner described at pages 370, 
371. If the selenide of lead contains an admixture of sulphide 
of lead, it wiU be decomposed ; the selenium, however, combines 
with the radical of the soda, forming selenide of sodium, from 
which a small portion of the selenium volatilizes, and the lead, 
combined in one globule, deposits on the iron, at the bottom of 
the crucible. When the fusion ia finished, and the fused assay 
has cooled, the crucible is broken, and the reduced lead freed 
from the iron and slag. The malleability of the lead button 
should be tested, and its weight ascertained. 

When required, the value of the silver present may be ascer- 
tained by cupelling the button on bone ashes, and weighing the 
resulting silver button, when sufficiently large ; if too small for 
the balance, it should be measured on the scale. 



v.— DETERMINATION OP TIN. 

The usual method of determining tin by the dry way, which 
has been for so long a time employed, and is so still in most assay 
laboratories, is far from being accurate. There are a great many 
different methods of determining quantitatively the value of tin 
in an ore, by the dry way ; but if it be a ferruginous tin ore, by 
one method pure tin will be obtained, but generally in too small 
a quantity, while by another, it appears in excess, but never pure. 
It must be here observed, that in practice, where it is certain that 
too much, and therefore impure tin, is obtained, the value is 
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taken at a few per cents, less than that obtained by e^qieiiment. 
The cause of this is, probably, that with a sufficient quantity of 
carbon, the reduced tin acts during the fasion as a reducing agent 
on the sesquioidde of iron, by which a portion of the latter is not 
only reduced to protoxide, but even to the metallic state, which 
latter combines with the reduced tin, affording a hard tin button, 
which, when weighed, gives too high a result 

The German author, after convincmg himself, by a number of 
tin assays made according to different methods, of the above 
source of error, concluded, that these discrepancies could not be 
avoided in all the control assays made according to the usual 
methods, and for this reason he introduced a new one. 

For this purpose, various quantities of pure peroxide of tin 
were mixed with a number of pulverized minerals, — as Iron 
Pyrites, Sulphide of Arsenic, Blende, et cetera, which generally 
occur along with tin ores ; — and the value of tin which each 
should afford, calculated ; they were then submitted to the action 
of the Blowpipe, with the view to determine this value by a 
number of experiments. The assays made with these mixtures 
fully convinced him that the same difficulties are to be encoun- 
tered with the Blowpipe, as with the usual tin assays by the dry 
way, made on a large scale. From one to two, and once even 
four per cent, too much, — ^that is, of ferriferous tin, were obtained. 
A number of other experiments, in which all possible means to 
slag perfectly as protoxide in the dry way by fasion the peroxide, 
which would be formed during the roasting, were employed but in 
vain ; in no case was the resulting tin free from iron. At length, 
after tiying every other way, the iron was separated in an oxi- 
dized state from the oxide of tin by a simple yet accurate means 
in the moist way, namely, by hydrochloric acid, and the oxide of 
tin left behind with the earthy ingredients was then submitted to 
reduction. 

By the employment of this method, a pure malleable tin was 
always obtained, .whose weight agreed well with that found by 
calculation- Mixtures of the pure tinstones with other ores, con- 
taining either copper or iron, yield exactly the same result 

It may be objected to the employment of hydrochloric acid for 
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the separation of oxide of tin from oxide of iron, that it does not 
belong to Blowpipe analysis ; but if the difficulties which are to 
be encountered in the dry way with the Blowpipe, in order to 
purify peroxide of tin from the oxides of iron and copper, be com- 
pared with the easy and accurate method by the moist way, there 
is no doubt the latter will be chosen, as the best which can be 
employed in the quantitative examination of ferruginous and 
cupriferous minerals and dressed ores for tin. 

In respect to the quantitative examination for tin ; — ^minerals, 
ores, and artificial products, in which this metal forms an essential 
ingredient, may be classed as follows : — 

a. Such as contain the tin combined with sulphur ; 

b. Those containing the tin in an oxidized state ; and, 

0. Those in which metallic tin is alloyed with other met;als. 



a. Detebjohation of Tin m Minerai^, Orbs, Ain) Arti- 
ficial Products, in which the Tin is oombinbd 
WITH Sulphur. 

Besides Tin Pyrites, Tin Schlichs, dressed on the large scale, 
may be placed in this division ; although they contain tin in the 
state of oxide, they very often, notwithstanding the roasting, 
exhibit traces of metallic sulphides and arsenical compounds. 

Of the artificial products which belong to this class. Mosaic 
Gold — sulphur combmed with excess of tin, will only be men- 
tioned. 

To determine the tin in any of the substances belonging to this 
class, an assay powder should be prepared according to the method 
given at page 298, — 100 milligrammes of which are to be 
weighed and roasted, in order to free it from volatile ingredients. 
But as the roasting of tin assays is exactly similar to those of 
copper with charcoal dust, any frirther notice of it here is 
unnecessary. 

If the volatile bodies contaiaed in a substance to be roasted be 
confined to sulphur, or to sulphur with a trace of arsenic, or only 
a few per cents, of arsenic, which last is sometimes the case with 
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tin schlichs, prepared on the great scale, the roasting is very soon 
finished ; but if a large quantity of arsenic is present, the roasting 
with charcoal is longer, and must be continued until not the 
slightest odor of arsenic can be observed, when a fresh portion of 
charcoal is added, and the mass kept in a state of ignition for 
some time. Tin schlichs, dressed on the great scale, if abready 
roasted, require to be again roasted only once ; the other sub- 
stances, on the other hand, in which the tin is combined with 
sulphur, or mixed with metallic sulphides or arsenical compounds, 
require to be roasted with charcoal two or three times. 

By this process of roasting, when carefully performed, sulphur, 
arsenic, the greater part of the antimony, and a small portion of 
the zinc, will be volatilized fix)m a stanniferous substance, mixed 
with, probably, Iron Pyrites, Arsennikkies, Copper Pyrites, Speiss- 
glanz. Blende, Wolfram, et cetera ; while the other metals, tin — 
when it is not present in an oxidized state— copper, iron, manga- 
nese, and the remainder of the zinc, will be oxidized. Those 
metals, exclusive of arsenic, which are capable of acidification, and 
which are difficultly or not at all voladlized during the roasting^ 
— as, for example, a small portion of the antimony, molybdenum, 
tungsten, titanium, et cetera^ — ^remain behind as acids. 

The characters which distinguish a well roasted tin ore, are 
exactly similar to those of a well roasted lead one. Thus, the 
roasted ore should yield no odor in contact with charcoal in 
a state of ignition ; and no shining particles of metallic sulphides 
or arsenical compounds should appear, when the substance, after 
the charcoal is perfectly burned away, is rubbed in a mortar ; it 
should also be perfectly friable on the roasting capsule. 

If a well roasted tin ore, consisting, for example, of the oxides 
of tin, iron, manganese, and copper, be immediately subjected to 
reduction, a brittle, grey, and too heavy tin button is obtained, 
even with the best fluxes and reducing agents, owing to the oxide 
of copper being at the same time reduced, affording a brittle 
metallic compound ; and, secondly, as above mentioned, to a 
portion of the oxide of iron being reduced to the metallic state^ 
and which likewise combines with the tin. 

As the disadvantages just mentioned cannot, however, be 
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guarded against in the diy way, it is better to remove the oxides 
of iron, manganese, and copper, from the roasted tin ore, with 
hydrochloric acid. This end may be attained in the following 
manner : — 

The well roasted ore is to be introduced into a small porcelain 
crucible — see Fig. 41 — spread out thinly on its bottom, and 
hydrochloric add poured qn it, the quantity depending on the 
substances to be dissolved ; the vessel is then placed on the 
triangle, at about two inches and a half over the flame of the 
spirit-lamp, the wicks of which should be pressed so far into the 
wick-holder, that only a very small flame is afforded, just suflSi- 
cient to warm the crucible strongly ; in order to prevent the 
fiimes from escaping into the room, it should be covered. 

The add should then be observed, whether it is colored from 
^ dissolved metallic oxides, and whether small bubbles rise here and 
there from the substance, which show that it has commenced to 
boiL The digestion should be conducted in this manner, unin- 
terruptedly, for four or five minutes, taking care that the add 
does not boil too strongly, as in that case particles of matter may 
be lost. The vapors which arise during the solution are generally 
condensed on the cover and fall back again into the solution. 

After the expiration of at most five minutes, in which time all 
the oxides of iron, manganese, copper, and zinc, and also the anti- 
monious add, will be dissolved out, the triangle and crudble 
should be removed from the lamp, and the whole allowed to 
cooL 

The cover should then be taken off*, and the adhering drops of 
add removed from it with bibulous paper. The clear yellow or 
green supernatant solution, resting on the undissolved powder, 
which consists of only oxide of tin, or tinstone, — sometimes, 
however, contaminated with earthy matter, or with tungstic and 
titanic adds, — ^is then to be drawn off" with a pipette, and replaced 
with fix>m three to four times as much water. The water should 
always be poured down the side of the vessel, so that the substance 
on the bottom be not disturbed, and the light particles suspended 
in the fluid, as otherwise the deposition of these partides again 
would require some time. 
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In order to remove the whole of the colored solution, the vessel 
should be again heated over the lamp, and nearly the whole of 
the water drawn off with the pipette, by slightly inclining the 
crucible to one side. 

If very minute particles of the powder, which are generally 
earthy ones, should float about on the surface of the water, and 
which sink with difficulty to the bottom, the fine orifice of the 
pipette, in removing the water, should be kept about a quarter of 
an inch under the surface, in order that nothing may be lost 

The rest of the water ia separated from the substance by 
placing the capsule on the triangle over the spirit-lamp, until the 
powder is perfectly dry. 

The whole operation, — ^by which, with necessary caution, no 
loss of tin need be apprehended,— does not, including the time 
employed in solution, require at most more than a quarter of an 
hour. 

That the protoxides of iron and manganese, chemically com- 
bined with the tinstone, which scarcely amount together to from 
two to three per cent., even in an exceedingly dark colored 
tinstone, cannot be removed in this way, is easily seen ; but as 
this protoxide of manganese, and the greater part of the protoxide 
of iron, are dissolved by the slag in the reduction, only an unap- 
preciable trace of iron in the metallic state combines with the 
reduced tin. 

The next operation is the reduction of the oxide of tin, result- 
ing from the roasting, or in an unchanged state of tinstone, freed 
from admixed metallic oxides by hydrochloric acid. This is 
effected by the aid of the proper fluxes and reducing agents, in a 
space surrounded by charcoal, just in a similar manner to the 
reduction of oxide of lead, in roasted lead ores. The dressing for 
this purpose is very simple, consisting of — 

Soda, 100 milligrammes ; 

Borax Olass, 30 milligrammes. 

Tins dressing is to be mixed with the ore in an agate mortar ; 
the mixture is then to be introduced into a soda paper comet, 
like roasted lead ores, dressed with soda and borax — see page 
365 — and fused between two pipe-clay capsules. Tin assays, 
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however, require to be fused for eight minutes. When the assay 
has cooled, a bead is found in the bottom of the capsule, consist- 
ing of slag, in which the reduced tin is enclosed, sometimes as 
one, but oftener disseminated through the mass in various sized 
globules. These globules, like those of lead and copper, are freed 
from slag bj levigation with water, and then dried. 

The purity of the resulting tin may be judged of from its action 
on the magnet, its color, and its malleability. 

If the roasting, and the separation of the oxides of iron and 
copper, and the antimonious acid be carefully conducted, a pure 
tin of the proper weight may always be obtained by employing 
the necessary degree of heat in the reduction. If the ore has not 
been properly treated with hydrochloric acid, a brittle tin is 
obtained after the reduction, when copper and antimony are 
present; and when a little iron is present, the tin obtained, 
although malleable, acts on the magnet when in a finely divided 
state under wat^, the weight of which is naturally too higL If 
the ore under examination contains tungstic or titanic adds, they 
cannot be separated by means of hydrochloric acid, as already 
mentioned ; but as they combine with soda in the reduction of 
the peroxide of tin, they produce no injurious effect on the result. 

If the metal obtained has the properties of pure tin, it can be 
weighed ; if not, a fresh assay must be more carefully performed. 

Tinstone occurs in interlaced masses, flat or dilated veins and 
gangues, or vein stones, with Granite, Gneiss, Micaceous Schist, 
Litharge, Talk Clay, Calcareous Spar, and many other minerals 
and rocks, as also with Iron and Arsenical Pyrites, Speiss Glanz, 
Blende, Wolfram, Molybdic Ochre, Iron Ochre, Magnetic Iron 
Ore, but, in a very large number of these minerals, only in so 
finely disseminated a state that the presence of tin in them can 
scarcely be suspected, and cannot be ascertained with accuracy, 
even by a trial with the Blowpipe, owing to the minute quantity 
present ; but by careful levigation and decantation of such an 
ore, reduced to a fine powder, and weighed, the earthy particles 
may be removed, and a schlich obtained in which the tin ore is 
concentrated, and from which, when perfectly dried and weighed, 
at least two quantitative tin assays should be made according to 
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the xnaimer described ; the resulting tin is then weighed, tested 
as to its purity, and the value for the undressed ore calculated. 

Thus, for example, if 5000 milligrammes of such a fine pul- 
verized ore yield by levigation with water, and subsequent decan- 
tation, a quantity weighing 700 milligrammes when dried, from 
which, when thoroughly mixed and triturated in an agate mortar, 
two tin assays are prepared ; now, if both these assays give 1'5 
per cent, of tin, there would be contained ia the 700 milligrammes 
of schlich — 

100 : 700 : : 1-6 : a? ; 
or, 1 : 7 : : 1*5 : a?=7 X 1-6= 105 milligrammes 
of tin. If the levigation has been carefully performed, these 
10*5 milligrammes represent very nearly the whole value of the 
tin contained in the above 5000 milligrammes of raw ore, which 
gives the quantity in 100 at — 

5000 : 100 : : 105 : x ; 
50 : 1 : : 105 : a? = »^ = 0-21 per cent of tin. 



or. 



b. Determination of Tin in Minerals and Products 

GONTAININQ THIS MeTAL IN AN OXIDIZED STATE. 

To this class belong, of minerals, pure Tinstone ; and of 
artificial products, tin cukes, — the dross left on the floor of the 
reverberatory furnace in the refining of tin— enamel, et cetera. 

Such.substances do not require roasting, nor, if oxides of iron, 
copper, or antimony be not accidentally present, the treatment 
with hydrochloric acid, previous to the reduction of the oxide of 
tin. It is merely necessary to weigh 100 milligrammes of the 
perfectly dried and finely pulverized tinstone, or of such artificial 
products as are not combined with silicic acid ; to dress them 
with — 

Soda, 1 00 milligrammes ; 

Borax Glass 30 milligrammes ; 
and subject them to reduction in the same manner as the sub- 
stances belonging to the preceding class. 

To determine the value of tin in enamel, where the oxide is in 
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combination wiih silicic acid, 100 milligrammes of the substance 
should be dxessed with — 

Soda, 150 milligrammes ; 

Borax Glass 30 milligrammes ; 
by which the silicic acid combmes with soda, and the oxide of tin 
is reduced. But as oxide of lead is often present in enamel, and 
is also very easily reduced, the resulting tin will not be pure, 
owing to its combining with a portion of lead. Such a compound 
cannot be separated into its elements in the dry way, but with 
nitric acid the lead can be dissolved out, leaving the tin as oxide 
undissolved. It is then only necessary to edulcorate this oxide, 
dry it, ignite it strongly in a platinum spoon, and calculate the 
value of metal from the weight of the ignited oxide, — 100 parts 
of oxide of tin containing 78*62 parts of metallic tin. 



e. Determination of Tin in Stannifebous Allots. 

To this class belong bell and gun metal, and all combinations 
of tin with lead, bismuth, zinc, and antimony. But as the quan- 
titative determination of tin in the latter compounds in the dry 
way, with the Blowpipe, is very uncertain, while in the moist way, 
on the other hand, it may be easily and accurately determined, 
the application of the Blowpipe is therefore confined to bell and 
gun metal, which are compounds of tin with copper. 

The method of separating tin from copper has been already 
fiilly described, in speaking of the Copper Assay at page 360. In 
this method, the copper is the principal object of investigation, no 
reference being made to the tin. But if it is required to find the 
value of tin at the same time, the glass which contains the whole 
of the tin as oxide should not be lost, because the metal may be 
again reduced from ii 

When desirable to determine the tin before the Blowpipe, in a 
combination of tin and copper, the tin must be oxidized by the 
method previously described, and in this state separated, together 
with the flux, consisting of soda, borax, and silica. This glass 
should then be pulverized, mixed with about 50 milligrammes of 
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soda, this miicture introduced into a soda paper comet, and fused, 
surrounded ^th charcoal, between two pipe-clay capsules, like an 
ordinary tin assay. But the tin is found, after the fusion, conta- 
minated with a trace of copper, owing to an exceedingly small 
quantity of the latter combining with the glass in this operation. 
The resulting tin is now to be weighed, and the centesimal 
value found by calculation, as only 50 milligrammes of such 
metallic compounds are generally employed in an assay. 
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SYSTEMATIC ARRANGEMENT 



07 TBI 



OXIDIZED MINBRALS, 



ACGOBDINQ TO THEIR BEHAVIOR BEFORE THE BLOWPIPE. 



When the nature of a mineraL is to be ascertained by its 
behavior before the Blowpipe, the external characters not being 
sufficiently distinct for that purpose, it is important, especially 
for young mineralogists, that some arrangement should be con- 
trived, by which the number of species^ wiHi which the mineral 
under examination is to be compared, should be diminished, so 
as to be as small as possible. Such a systematic arrangement, 
which, alHiough deficient in many respects, will not be without 
use, is now given. Three properties of minerals ; namely, fusi- 
bility, intumescence, and behavior with soda, have been espe- 
cially considered. The principal divisions depend on the former 
two properties, the subdivisions on the latter. 



1. Infiuible Minerali. 



887 



Giye with soda a bead. 


QiTe with a n&all quan- 
tity of sods a bead, bat 


Qiye a slag only with 




ibnn a ilag with more. 


soda. 


Quartz 


Fhenakite 


Oxides of iron 


Agalmatolite 


Hcroittnine 


Oxides of manganese 


Hisingerite 


Oliyine 


Oxide of tin— isreduced 


Sideioschisolite 


Cerite 


Hydrate of alumina 


Dioptase 


Eyanite 


Hydrate of magnesia 


Fireclay 


Talc 


Spinel 


Leudte 


Gadolinite 


Gahnite 


Pyrophyllite 


liihia tourmaline 


Worthite 


Wolkonskoite 




Precious galmei 


ButUe 




Pitchblende 

Ziroon 

Thorite 

Andalusite 

Staurotide 

Gehlenite 

Chlorite spar 

Allophane 

Cymophane 

Polymignite 

Aeechynite 

Oerstedme 

Titanateofiron 

Yttro-tantalite 

TantaUte 

Chrome ochre 

Uwarowite 

Chromic iron 

Carbonates of earths 

and metals 
Basic phosphate of 

yttria 
Basic phosphate of 

alumina 
Basicphosphateof lime 
Sulphate of iron 
Sulphate of alumina 
Aluminite 
Alum stone 






Fluoride of cerium 

Tttro-cerite 

Topaz 

co2 
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2. Minerals which can he fund to beads. 



Fuse with soda to a bead. 


Giro with a imall quan- 
tity of soda a bead, 
with more a slag. 


Give a tlag only with 
■oda. 


Zeolites 


Okenite 


Brevicite 


Spodumene 


Pectolite 


Amphodelite 


Labradorite 


Red silicate of man- 


Chlorite 


Scapolite 


ganese 


Fahlunite 


Sodalite, from Green- 




Pyrope 


land 


ganese 


Soapstone 


ElaoUte 


Idocraae 


B«d dichroite 


Mica, from primitive 


Manganesian garnet 


Pyrargillite 


Tiimestone 


Orthite 


Potassa tourmaline, 


Black talc 


Pyrorthite 


black 


Achmite 


Amblygonite 


Wolfram 


Grocidolite 


Sordawalite 


Pharmacolite 


Lievrite 


Sodalite, 


Scorodite 


Gronstedtite 


Fluor Spar 


Cube ore 


Garnet 




Tetraphyline 


Cerine 




Hetepozite 


Helvine 


Qive with Boda a regoline 


Uranite 


Gadolinite, from Ear- 


metal. 


Phosphate of iron 


arfvet 




Sulphate of strontia 


Boracic acid 


Tungstateoflead 


Sulphate of magnesia 


Tincal 


Molybdateoflead 


Polyhallite 


Boracite 


Vanadate of lead 


Hauyne 


Hydroboracite 


Chromate of lead 




Datholite 


Vauquelinite 




Botryolite 


Cobalt bloom 




Axinite 


Nickel bloom 




Lapis lazuli 


Phosphate of copper 




Eudialyte 


Sulphate of lead 




Fyrosmalite 


Chloride of lead 




Cryolite 


Chloride of silver 
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3. MinertUs whieh etm be fused only on their edges. 



Give with soda 
bead. 


ftUqmd 


QiTe with a small 
Hty of Boda a 
bead, but with 
•lag. 


liquid 
more a 


Give a ilag only with 


Soapstone 

Felspar 

Albita 

Fetalite 

Nepheline 




Table spar 

Diallage 

Hyperstbene 

Epidote 

Zoisite 




Stilpnosiderite 
Flumboresinite 
Serpentine 

Silicate of manganese, 
from Piedmont 


Ajaorthite 
Emerald 








Mica, from granite 
Fimelite 


Euclase 








Finite 


Galaite 








Blue dichroite 


Sodalite, from Vesu- 






Garpholite 


vius 








Sphene 

Fyrochlore 

Wolfitun 

Soda tourmaline, 

green 
Lazulite 
Heavy spar 
Gypsum 
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4. MineraU which iKApMf of . 



FoMtoabMd. 


edgw. 


InfiitiUe. 


ZeoUtes 


Epidote 


Gadolinite, some va- 


Onkoeine 


Zoisite 


rieties 


Boraoite 


Green touimalinfi 


lithia tourmaline 


Hydrobozaoite 


Lazulite 


Aeschynite 


Datholite 


Plumbo resinite 


Pyrophyllite 


BotryoUte 


Granite mica 


Alum 


ATinite 


Hornblende 


Sulphate of alomma 


Black silicate of man- 


Eudase 




gaiieflfi 


Sphene 




lithia spodmnene 






Soapolite 






Eleolite 






Idocrase 






Cerine 






Orfhite 
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BEHAVIOR OP URINARY CALCULI BEFORE 
THE BLOWPIPE. 



<»«^M^MMM»^*»^<»^«^<«» 



It is highly important to medical men to be able to determine 
the nature of the urinaiy calculi of patients who apply to them 
for relief in such cases. Their composition is more readily 
ascertained than is generally supposed, since the Blowpipe gives 
veiy simple and sufficiently accurate results, and the use of this 
instrument does not require a greater degree of chemical know- 
ledge than every physician ought to possess. 



I. Ubto Aom Oaloum. 

Ver se on charcoal or on platinum foil they become carbon- 
ized, fume, and emit an organic smell ; in the exterior flame they 
gradually diminish in size, and towards the end of the operation 
they bum with increased light. When the blast is discontinued, 
they still continue to glow, and at last leave a very slight trace 
of a white ash, which is strongly alkaline. 

Since other combustible substances may easily be mistaken 
for luric acid, the operation must be performed in the moist way, 
as follows : — a small quantity of the calculus, say one-tenth of a 
grain, must be placed on a small strip of glass or platinum foil, 
moistened with a few drops of nitric acid, and heated over the 
flame of the spirit-lamp. The uric acid dissolves with efferves- 
cence, and the mass must then be carefully dried so as not to 
become burnt, and then heated for an instant, when the mass ac- 
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quires a fine red color. If the quantity of uric acid in the assay 
is trifling, the latter often becomes black, without acquiring a 
tinge of red. The experiment must then be repeated, and when 
the solution in nitric acid is diy, it must be laid aside, and 
allowed to cool perfectly ; the glass must next be inverted over a 
little caustic ammonia, which is then to be heated ; as soon as the 
vapor of the ammonia reaches the dried substance, it becomes 
beautifully red. The same thing may be observed, though the 
color is less striking, if the dried substance be softened with 
diluted anunonia. 

It often happens that calculi contain a mixture of uric acid 
with earthy phosphates? They then carbonize and consume, 
leaving a considerable residuum, which is not alkaline or soluble 
in water. Treated with nitric acid, and afterwards with ammo- 
nia, they give the fine red color characteristic of uric acid. The 
remaining ash is either phosphate of lime or phosphate of mag- 
nesia, or a mixture of the two. 



2. Urate of Soda Calculi. 

This substance, which rarely occurs in urinary calculi, is 
often contained in the hard excrescences which form around the 
joints of gouty patients. 

Alone on charcoal they blacken, emit a burnt organic odor, 
and leave a grey, strongly alkaline substance, which can be fused 
to a glass with silica. If the calculus contains earthy salts, as 
is usually the case, the glass becomes white, or greyish, and 
opaque. 



3. Urate of Ammonia Calculi. 

They behave before the Blowpipe like the uric acid calculi. 
Treated with a drop of caustic potassa, they give, when slightly 
warmed, a sti'ong smell of ammonia. Care must be taken not to 
confound this with the light ammoniacal odor which almost all 
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organic substances develop when treated with an alkali. These 
calculi often contain a quantity of urate of soda. 



4. Phosphate of Lime Calculi. 

Alone on charcoal they blacken, emit the odor of burning 
organic matter, and finally bum white. They do not fuse. Their 
behavior resembles in general that of phosphate of lime. 

They are proved not to consist of silica, by swelling up with 
soda and not fusing to a glass, as well as by giving a regulus of 
phosphide of iron, when dissolved in boracic acid and fused with 
iron. 



5. Ammoniacal Phosphate of Maonesia Calculi. 

Heated alone on platinum foil they smell strongly of salts of 
ammonia, blacken, intumesce, and if the heat be increased, bum 
greyish- white. They fuse readily to an enamel-like bead of the 
same color. 

They give a transparent glass with borax and microcosmic 
salt, which, with a large quantity of the assay, becomes opaline 
on cooling. 

With soda they fuse to a white, swollen slag, which becomes 
infusible on the addition of more of the flux. 

With boracic acid and iron they give readily a regulus of 
phosphide of iron. 

With nitrate of cobalt they give a dark red glass. 

6. Calculi composed of the Phosphates of Lime and 
Magnesia. — Calculi funbiUs. 

These are recognized by the slight ammoniacal odor they emit, 
arising principally from the destmction of organic matter in the 
calculus. They fuse far more readily than any others to an 
enamel-white bead, which does not become red with the oxide of 
cobalt, but brownish-black. 
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7. Calculi composed of Oxalate of ume. 
CalcuU mor^ormes. 

Alone they smell of urine when first heated. The more 
strongly crystalline yarieiles become duller and lighter colored. 
After being slightly heated, the residuum effervesces with a few 
drops of nitric acid, and after being strongly heated on charcoal 
caustic lime remains ; this has an alkaline reaction on reddened 
litmus paper, and generally crumbles to powder when moistened. 
This is not the case, however, if the calculus contains at the 
same time phosphate of lime. 

8. Calculi containing Silica. 

They leave after ignition a greyish, infusible, and sometimes 
slaggy ash, which, when mixed with soda, slowly dissolves to « 
more or less transparent glass. 

9. Cystic Oxide Calculi. 

These behave, before the Blowpipe, veiy much like calculi 
composed of uric acid; they do not fuse, but take fire readily, 
and bum with a bluish-green fiame, emitting a strongly acid 
smell of a peculiar character, somewhat resemblmg that of 
hydrocyanic acid. They leave an ash which is not alkaline, 
and which fuses in a strong heat to a greyish- white mass. 

They are distinguished firom uric acid calculi by the smell 
which they emit when burning, and by not giving a red color 
with nitric acid. 
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TABLE OP ATOMIC WEIGHTS. 







ATOMiq 
Wbioht. 


STAin. 


Stxbol. 






Oxygen, 8. 


jAliiTninnm .... 


Al 


14 


^ TmTi<Tni|iTn , 




NH* 


18 


Ammoma . 




NH*0 


26 


Antamony . 




Sb 


129 


terozide of 




Sb O 


158 


ter^pbide of . 




Sb S> 


177 


Arsemc 




As 


75 


tenulphide of . 




As 8' 


128 


pentasulphide of 




As S« 


155 


Arsemo. add 




As 0» 


115 


Aisenioxis aoid 




As 0» 


99 


Barium 




Ba 


68-5 


chlQride oC 




Ba CI 


104 


Baryta 




Ba 


76-5 


omrl^onate of . 




Ba 0, C 0« 


98-5 


sulphate of 




Ba 0, 8 0» 


116*5 


Bismuth 




Bi 


213 


t^roxide of 




Bi 03 


287 


Boriuip, 




B 


11 


Bionujfie 




Br 


80 


Cadmi,um . 




Cd 


56 


Galciu^ 




Ca 


20 


chloride of 




Ca CI 


55-5 


Carbon 




C 


6 


Carbolic acid 




C 0» 


22 
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Atoxic 
Wmoht. 


JXamm. 


Stxbol. 






Oxygen, 8. 


Carbonic oxides 


C 


14 


Cerium 






Ce 


46 


Chlorine 






CI 


36-5 


Chromiinn . 






Cr 


28 


Cobalt 






Co 


29-5 


Copper 






Cu 


82 


protoxide of 






Cu 


40 


suboxide of 






Cu* 


72 


Fluorine 






Fl 


19 


Glucinum . 






Gl 


18 


Gold 






Au 


199 


Hydrogen . 






H 


1 


Iodine 






I 


120 


Iridium 






Ir 


99 


Iron 






Fe 


27 


sesquioxide of 






Fe«0» 


78 


protoxide of 




FeO 


85 


Lead 


, 


Pb 


104 


carbonate of 






Pb 0, C 0« 


134 


chloride of 






Pb CI 


189-6 


phosphate of 






2 Pb 0, P 0» 


868 


protoxide of 






Pb 


112 


sulphate of 






Pb 0, S 0» 


162 


lime 






CaO 


28 


carbonate of 






Ca 0, C 0« 


60 


sulphate of 






Ca 0, S 0« 


68 


J.itf^iiim 






Li 


6-5 


Magnesia . 






MgO 


21 


sulphate of 






Mg 0, S 0* 


61 


Magnesium 






Mg 


13 


Manganesium 






Mn 


28 


protoxide of 






Mn 


36 
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Atomic 






Weight. 


Naxb. 


Symbol. 






Oxygen, 8. 


Maxiganesium, sesquioxide of 


Mn«03 


80 


Mercury .... 


Hg 


100 


subchloride of 




Hg«Cl 


235-5 


chloride of 




HgCl 


185-5 


oxide of 






HgO 


108 


suboxide of 






Hg«0 


208 


Molybdenum 






Mo 


48 


Nickel 






Ni 


29-5 


Nitrogen 






N 


14 


Osmium 






Os 


100 


Oxygen 









8 


Palladhim . 






Pd 


53 


Phosphoric acid 






P0» 


72 


Phosphorous acid 






PC* 


66 


Phosphorus 






P 


82 


Platiuum . 






Pt 


99 


ammonio-chloride of 




f (PtCl«+l 
t N H* CI) 1 


223-5 


potassio-chloride of 




j (PtCl«+l 
t K CI) 1 


244-5 


Potassa 




KG 


47 


carbonate of 






K 0, C 0« 


69 


sulphate of 






KO,SO* 


87 


Potassium . 






K 


89 


chloride of 






K CI 


74-5 


Bhodium 






E 


52 


Selenium 






Se 


.40 


Silidum 






Si 


15 


Silver 






Ag 


108 


chloride of 






Ag CI 


148-5 


oxide of 






Ag 


116 


Soda 






NaO 


81 


carbonate of . 






Na 0, C 0« 


53 
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TABU OF AT(Hao tnaoHfa. 







AVOKXC 






Wmigbs. 


Nami. 


STMBOft. 






Oxygen, 8- 


Soda, sulphate of . 


Na 0, S ()• 


71 


Sodium 


Na 


es 


chloride of 


NaGl 


58-5 


Strontla .... 


Sr 


52 


carbonate of . 


SrO,CO« 


74 


sulphate of 


Sr 0, S 


92 


Strontium .... 


Sr 


4A 


chloride of • . 


Sr CI 


79-6 


Sulphur . , . . 


S 


16 


Sulphuric acid 


S 0« 


40 


Sulphurous acid 


s 0« 


ds 


Tantalum .... 


Ta 


185 


Tellurium .... 


Te 


64 


Thorium 


Th 


60 


Tin. 


Sn 


59 


binoxide of . 


Sn 0» 


75 


protoxide of 


Sn 


67 




Ti 


d4-5 


Tungsten .... 


W 


96- 


Uranium 


U 


217 


Vanadium .... 


V 


69 


Water 


H 


9 


Yttrium .... 


Y 


32 


Zinc .... 


Zn 


32 


oxide of 


Zn 


40 


Zirconium . 


Zr 


22*5 



INDEX TO THE MINERALS 



ENUMER/LTED IN THB SEOOKB SECTIOK. 



AoHiOTi, 105, 175, 224 

Aetjno&bt, 115 

Aeschynite, 140, 154, 219, 224 

Agalmatolite, 108 

ALute, 115 

Albite, 105, 181 

Allanite, 116, 182, 154 

Allophane, 181, 192 

Alumiuate of HagnAua, 125 

Alnminite, 180 

Alum, 102 

Alnin-fllate, 182 

Analdme, 105, 181 

Amblygonite, 105, 180 

Ammouiloiii, 107, 180 

Amphibole, 115, 126 

Aoatase, 224 

Aiiamdte, 182 

Andetine, 105 

Andalofite, 182 

Anhydzite, 118 

AnorUute, 115, 116, 125, 181 

Anthnudte, 249 

Antfanoonite. 118 

Antigonite,^ 126 

Anthotiderite, 176 

Antimonbloom, 210 

AntimoniiJ Qtej Copper, 191, 209 

Antimomal Lead Glance, 209 

Anthnonial Nickel, 169, 281 

Antimonial Odm, 209 

Antunonial flilTer, 198, 200 

Antimonocker, 108 

Antunomilber Blende, 198 

Antrimolite, 108 

Apatite, 114 



ApoUaa, 114 

ApophyUite, 102, 114 

Aphrodite, 126 

Aquerite, 200 

Aigent Bonge Arsenie, 281 

Aigentiferona Copper Glance, 190, 199 

AigiUaoeona Ironstone, 174 

ArkanBite, 224 

Airagonite, 110, 118 

Arseniate of Iron, 174, 281 

Aiaeniate of Lead, 281 

Araenical Antimonial Silver, 231 

Arsenical Antimony, 209, 231 

Arsenical Iron, 174 

Arsenical Nickel, 168, 281 

Arsenical Pyrites, 281 

Arsenical Sflyer, 198, 209 

Arsenicblnthe, 281 

Arsenik Speiaglans, 281 

Arsenioderite, 176 

Arsensilber Blende, 198 

Aryedsonita, 105 

Asbestilbirm ActynoUte, 115 

Asbestos, 115 

Asbestos Tremolite, 115 

Atacamite, 191 

Anrichladte, 192 

Antomalite, 180, 168, 174 

Azinite, 116, 182 

Azotomons Antimony GHance, 182 

Aanrite, 191 

Asnre Stone, 116 

Babinfftonite, 116 
Batradiite, 126 
Baisowite, 116 
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Barytocaldte, 108, 113 

Baiyta-liarniatome, 108 

Basic Chloride of Lead, 188 

Beaomontite, 116 

Beig Crystal, 251 

Berg MUch, 118 

Berthierite, 209 

Beryl, 131, 188 

Bigmnth Blende, 281 

Biimath CoValt Ore, 186 

Biamoth Glance, 186 

Bumuth Ochre, 186 

Biimnthic SUver, 186, 199 

Bhu:k Earthy Cobalt, 160, 166 

Black Qamet, 126 

Black Lead Ore, 183 

Black TeUnrium, 182, 205, 229 

Black Wad, 160 

Black Yttro-TantaUte, 114, 140, 215 

Bleierde, 188 

Bleigammi, 182 

Bleifflanz, 164 

Blemomerz, 184 

Bleiglatte, 184 

Bleiachinuner, 184 

Bloodstone, 174 

Blue Carbonate of Copper, 191 

Bodenmaia Tantalite, 161 

Bodenite, 154 

Bog Iron Ore. 174 

Bolus, 182 

Baltonite, 126 

Boracite, 125 

Borax, 105 

Botiyolite, 1 14 

Bonlangerite, 184 

Boomonite, 182, 191, 209 

Braonite, 108, 161 

Brevidte, 105 

Bit)ddbo-Tantalite, 161 

Brookite, 224 

Brochantite, 192 

Brewsterite, 108, 110 

Bright White Cobalt, 166, 231 

Brittle SilTer Glance, 198 

Brittle Snlphide of Sflrer, 191, 198 

Brown Arsenical Lead Ore, 188 

Brown Earthy Cobalt, 166 

Brown Coal, 249 

Brown Iron Ore, 174 

Brown Henaccanite, 114 

Brown Spar, 125 

Brown Tttro-Tantalite, 215^ 

Bnicite, 125 

Bncholsite, 182 

Buntrkupferers, 190 

Byssolite, 115 

Bytownite, 105 

Calamine, 164 



Calcaceous Heavy Spar, 108, 113 

Calcareoas Spar, 118 

Carbonate of Bismuth, 186 

Carbonate of Cerium, 154 

Celestine, 110 

Cerine, 116, 182, 154 

Cerite, 154 

Chabasite, 103, 105, ISO 

Chalk, 113 

Chalcedony, 252 

ChalkoUte, 188, 192 

Chamoisite, 175 

Chloride of Lead, 183 

Chloride of Mercury, 201 

Chloride of Silver, 199 

Chloride of Ammonium, 107 

Chlorite, 126, 181 

Chloropal, 161, 175 

Chlorophaeit, 175 

Chromate of Iron, 174, 227 

Chromate of Lead, 183, 227 

Chrome Iron Ore, 227 

Chrome Ochre, 227 

Chrom-mica, 103 

Chrysoberyl, 181, 138, 227 

Chrysolite, 169, 175 

Chrysocolla, 192 

Cimolite, 132 

Cinnabar, 201 

Clay, 182 

Clay SUte, 132 

Cobalt Bloom, 166, 231 

Cobalt Kies, 166 

Columbite, 219 

Common Pyrites, 174 

Comptonite, 105 

Condrodite, 125, 126 

Condurrite, 191, 231 

Copper Blende, 174, 191 

Copper Glance, 199 

Copper Pyrites, 174, 190, 199 

Cordierite, 126 

Cornelian, 251 

Corundum, 130 

Cotunnite, 188 

Couseranite, 103 

CrichtonitD, 174, 224 

Cronstedtite, 176 

Cryolite, 130 

Cryptolite, 154 

Cuban, 192 

Cube Ore, 175, 231 

Cupreous Bismuth, 186, 191 

Cupreous Manganese, 191 

Cupriferous Smphide of Bismuth, 186 

Cuproplumbite, 192 

Cyanite, 180 

Cymophane, 181, 138, 224 

Dark Ruby SUver, 198, 209 
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Dark TUro-Tantalite, 114, 140 

Datolite, 114 

BeWauxite, 176 

Deimatine, 126 

Besmme, 114 

Diamond, 249 

Diamant Spar, 180 

Diaspore, 130 

Dichroite, 126, 181 

Dihydrite, 192 

Diopside, 115 

Dioptaae, 192 

Diploite, 103 

Dodecahedral Iron Ore, 160, 174 

Dolomite, 113, 125 

Dreelite, 108 

Barthy Carbonate of Lead, 188 

Edingtonite, 116 

Efferan, 115 

BUite, 192 

Eisenapatite, 161, 176 

Bisengranate, 176 

Bisenaand, 224 

Bisensinter, 231 

ElaoHte, 103, 181 

Emerald, 181, 188, 227 

Epidote, 115, 180 

Bpistilbite, 105 

Brbia, 141 

Erinite, 191, 281 

Esmarkite, 126 

Enclase, 181, 188 

Buchroite, 191, 281 

Bndyalite, 149 

Eugen Qlance, 198 

Bukairite, 190, 198, 287 

Enkolite, 219 

Buenite, 140, 154, 189, 219, 224 

Fablers, 192, 210, 281 

Fablnnite, 105 

Fkyalite, 176 

Federerz, 184 

FeUpar, 102, 181 

Fernferouf Malaoolite, 115 

FerriferouB Pyroxenes, 115 

Fergosonite, 140, 149, 154, 189, 219 

Finbo-Tantalite, 161 

Fibroferrite, 176 

Flint, 251 

Fluoride of Geriom, 154 

Fluoride of Yttrium, 154 

Fluor-spar, 118 

Fowlente, 161 

Franklinite, 160, 164, 174 

Fuller's Barth, 182 

Gadolinite, 188, 140, 154, 176 
Gabnite, 130, 168 
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BBRATA. 

Page 52, bottom line, for emerald-green^ read amethy itine-Tiolet 

„ 126, line 21, /or Leachtenbeigerite, read Lenchtenbeigite. 

„ 181, „ 4, /or Anarlime, read Analcime. 

„ 176,,, 8,/or Humboldtite react HumboldtQite. 

„ 192, „ 24,/orBleetein, reiki Bleistein. 

„ 192, „ 28, /or Euperwismuthen, read Eupferwifmnthen. 

„ 225, „ 3,/)r Titantiferooa, r«u{ Titanifieroiif. 
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SIR JAMES EYRE. M. D. 

THE STOMACH AND ITS DIFFICULTIES. Fourth Edition. 

Fcap. 8to. cloth, 2«. 6d. 

PRACTICAL EEMAEKS On"' SOME EXHAUSTING DIS- 

EASES. Second Edition. Post 8to. cloth, 4s. 6d. 



DR. FEN\A/1CK. 

ON SCROFULA AND CONSUMPTION. Clergyman's Sore Throat, 
Catarrh, Croup, Bronchitis, Asthma. Fcap. 8to., 2«. 6d. 



MR. FERQUSSON, F.R.S. 

^ A SYSTEM OF PRACTICAL SURGERY; with numerous lUus- 

W trations on Wood. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 12«. 6d. 
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SIR JOHN FORBES. M.D., D.C.L. (OXON.), F.R.8. 

NATURE AND ART IN THE CURE OF DISEASE Second 

Edition. Post 8yo. cloth, 6«. 

MR. FOWNE8, PH.D.. F.R.8. 
I. 

A MANUAL OF CHEMISTET; with numerous niustrations on Wood. 
Seventh Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 12». 6rf. 

Edited by H. Benob Johbs, M.D., F.R.S., and A. W. Hofxakn, Ph.D., F.R.S. 

CHEMISTRY, AS EXEMPLIFYING THE WISDOM AND 

BENEFICENCE OF GOD. Second Edition. Fcap. 8yo. cloth, 4s.6d. 

III. 

INTRODUCTION TO QUAIJTATIYE ANALYSIS. Post Sm cloth, 2,. 



DR. D. J. T. FRANCIS. 

CHANGE OF CLIMATE ; considered as a Remedy in Dyspeptic, Pul- 
monary, and other Chronic Affections; with an Account of the most Eligible Places of 
Residence for Invalids in Spain, Portugal, Algeria, &c, at different Seasons of the Year; 
and an Appendix on the Mineral Springs of the Pyrenees, Vichy, and Aix les Bains. 
Post Bvo. cloth, 8s. Sd. 

DR. PATRICK FRASER. 

A TREATISE UPON PENETRATING WOUNDS OF THE 

CHEST. 8vo, cloth, 5*. 

O. REMIQIUS FRESENIUS. 

i ELEMENTAKT INSTRUCTION IN CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 4 

"^ AS PRACTISED IN THE LABORATORY OF GIESSEN. Edited by Lloyd ^ 

Bullock, ^.C.S. 

QuALiTATiVB. Fourth Edition. Bvo. cloth, .9s. 
Quantitative. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 1 5s. 



DR. FULLER. 

ON RHEUMATISM, RHEUMATIC GOUT, AND SCIATICA; 

their Pathology, Symptoms, and Treatment. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, i2s. 6d. 
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DR. QAIRDNER. 

ON GOUT ; its History, its Causes, and its Cure. Third Edition. Post 
8vo. cloth, 8». 6d. 

MR. QALLOWAY. 
L 

THE FIRST STEP IN CHEMISTRY. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 

cloth, 5s. I 

I 
.. A MANUAL OF QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. Second Edition, i 

Post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6<;. 4 

IIL ♦ 

A CHEMICAL DIAGRAMS. On Four large Sheets, for School and 

I Lecture Rooms. 5». 6d, the Set 
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MR. F. J. GANT. 

THE lERITABLE BLADDER : its Causes and Carative Treatment 
Post 8vo. cloth, 4«. 6d, 

MR. ROBERT QARNER, F.L.S. 

EUTHERAPEIA; or, an examination of the principles 

OF MEDICAL SCIENCE, including Reseorclies on the Nervous System, Illustrated 
with 9 Engravings on Copper, and Engmvings on Wood. 8to. cloth, Ss, 



DR. GRANVILLE, F.R.S. 

ON SUDDEN DEATH. Post 8vo., 2*. 6d. 



MR. GRAY, M.R.O.S. 

PRESERYATION OF THE TEETH indispensable to Comfort and 
Appearance, Health, and Longevity. 18mo. cloth, 39. 

MR. GRIFFITHS. 

f CHEMISTRY OF THE FOUR SEASONS— Spring, Summer, f 
Autumn, Winter. Illustrated with Engrayings on Wood. Second Edition. Foolscap 
Bto. cloth, 7«. 6d, 

DR. GULLY. 

THE SIMPLE TREATMENT OF DISEASE; deduced from the 

Methods of Expectancy and RoYulsion. ISmo. cloth, 4«. 



HOOPER'S PHYSICIAN'S YADE-MECUM; OR, MANUAL OF 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF PHYSIC. New Edition, considerably 
enlarged, and rewritten. Foolscap Bvo. cloth, 12«. 6d. 



GUY'S HOSPITAL REPOKTS. Third Series. Vols. I. to IV., 8vo., 

7«. Gd. each. 

DR. HABER8HON 

OBSERVATIONS ON DISEASES OF THE ALIMENTARY 

CANAL, (ESOPHAGUS, STOMACH, C^CUM, and INTESTINES. 8vo. cloth, 
10«. Sd. 

DR. MARSHALL HALL, F.R.8. 

PRONE AND POSTURAL RESPIRATION IN DROWNING 

AND OTHER FORMS OF APNOEA OR SUSPENDED RESPIRATION. 
Post Svo. cloth. 58, 

S, PRACTICAL OBSERYATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS IN MEDI- 

» CINE. Srtonll Sn(M. Poat 8to. cloth, 8>. 6d. 
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DR. O. RADCLYFFE HALL. 

TORQUAY IN ITS MEDICAL ASPECT AS A RESORT FOR 

PULMONARY INVALIDS. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
MR. HARD\A^ICH. 

A MANUAL OF PHOTOGEAPHIC CHEMISTRY. Fifth 

Edition. Foolscap 8to. cloth, Is. 6d, 



MR. HARE, M.R.O.8. 

PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE PREVENTION, 

causes, and TREATMENT OF CURVATURES OF THE SPINE ; with 
Engravings. Third Edition. 8vo. cloth, 6s, 
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MR. HARRISON, F.R.C.8. 

THE PATHOLOGY AND TREATMENT OF STRICTURE OF 

THE URETHRA. Second Edition. 8to. cloth, 6«. 



MR. JAMES B. HARRISON, F.R.C.8. 

ON THE CONTAMINATION OF WATER BY THE POISON 

OF LEAD, and iU Effects on the Human Body. Foolscap 8to. cloth, 3$. 6d. 
DR. HARTWia. 

ON SEA BATHING AND SEA AIR Fcap. Svo., 2*. ed. 

ON THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. Fcap. 

8vo., 28. 6d. 

DR. A. H. HAS3ALL. 

I. 

THE MICEOSCOPIG ANATOMY OF THE HUMAN BODY, 

IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. Illustrated with Several Hundred Drawings in 
Colour. Two vols. 8vo. cloth, £1. 10«. 

II. 

THE URINE, IN HEALTH AND DISEASE; or, a Simple Ex- 

planation of the Physical Properties, Composition, and Uses of the Urine, of the Functions 
of the Kidneys, and of the Treatment of Urinary Disorders. With Twenty-four En- 
gravings. Post 8vo. cloth, Bs. 

MR. ALFRED HAVILAND, M.R.C.8. 

f CLIMATE, WEATHER, AND DISEASE; being a Sketch of the f 

Opinions of the most celebrated Ancient and Modem Writers with regard to the Influence 
of Climate and Weather in producing Disease. With Four coloured Enirravinffs. 
cloth, 78. * *^ 
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MR. WILLIAM HAYCOCK, M.R.C.V.8. 

A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 

VETERINARY MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 8to. boards, 6». 6rf. 



ON THE ACTION oT' MEDICINES" IN THE SYSTEM. 

Being the Prize Essay to which the Medical Society of London awarded the Fother- 
gillian Gold Medal for 1852. Third Edition. Svo. cloth, 12«. 6d. 



DR. HEALE. 

A TREATISE ON VITAL C AUSES. 8vo. doth, 9*. 

MR. HIQQINBOTTOM, F.R.8., F.R.C.8. 

M ESSAY ON THE USE OF THE NITRATE OF SILVER 

IN THE CURE OF INFLAMMATION, WOUNDS, AND ULCERS. Second 
Edition. Price 5«. 

ADDITIONAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE NITRATE OF SIL- 

VER; with full Directions for its Use as a Therapeutic Agent. 8vo., 2ff. 6d. 



MR. JOHN HILTON, F.R.S. 

ON THE DEVELOPMENT AND DESIGN OF CERTAIN POR- 

TIONS OF THE CRANIUM. Illustrated with Plates in Lithography. 8vo. cloth, 6«. 



THE HARMONIES OF PHYSICAL^SCIENCE IN RELATION 

TO THE HIGHER SENTIMENTS; with Observations on Medical Studies, and on 
the Moral and Scientific Relations of Medical Life. Post 8yo., cloth, As. 



DR. DEOIMU8 H0DQ80N. 

THE PROSTATE GLAND, AND ITS ENLARGEMENT IN 

OLD AGE. With 12 Plates. Royal 8vo., cloth, 6«. 



MR. JABEZ HOQQ. 

THE OPHTHALMOSCOPE : an Essay on ite value in the Exploration 
of Internal Eye Diseases. Second Edition. Cloth, 3s. 6d, 



MR. LUTHER HOLDEN. F.R.O.S. 

HUMAN OSTEOLOGY : with Plates, showing the Attachments of the 
Muscles. Second Edition. 8yo. cloth, 16s. 



MR. C. HOLTHOUSE. 

ON SQUINTING. PARALYTIC AFFECTIONS OF THE EYE, 

'*' and CERTAIN FORMS OF IMPAIRED VISION. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. Sd. •** 

LECTURES ON STRABISMUS,"deUvered at the Westminster Hospital 
8to. cloth, 4s. 
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DR. V^. CHARLES HOOD. f 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE FUTURE PROYISION OF CRIMI- J 

NAL LUNATICS. 8vo. cloth, 6*. 6rf. , 



MR. P. ./^OOD. ' 

THE SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT OF SCARLET FEVER; I 

also, OBSERVATIONS ON TM PATHOLOGY AND TREATMENT OF 
CROWING INSPIRATIONS OF INFANTS. Post 8vo. cloth, 65. 



DR. HOOPER. I 

THE MEDICAL DICTIONARY; containing an Explanation of the 
Terms used in Medicine and the Collateral Sciences. Eighth Edition. Edited by 
Klein Grant, M.D. 8vo. cloth, 3f;.v. I 



MR. JOHN HOR8LEY. I 

A CATECHISM OF CHEMICAL PHILOSOPHY; being a Familiar | 

^ Exposition of the Principles of Chemistry and Physics. With Engravings on Wood. ^^ 



Designed for the Use of Schook and Piiyate Teachers. Post 8vo. cloth, 6«. 64. 
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DR. HUFELAND. 

?THE ART OF PKOIX)NGING LIFE. Second Edition. Edited 
by ERASMas Wilson, F.R.S. Foolscap 8yo., 2«. 6d, 

i — 

"^ MR. ^A^. OURTIS HUQMAN, F.R.O.8. 

ON HIP- JOINT DISEASE; with reference especiaUy to Treatment 
by Mechanical Means for the Relief of Contraction and Deformity of the Affected Limb. 
8vo. cloth, 3c 6d. 

DR. HENRY HUNT. 

ON HEARTBURN AND INDIGESTION. 8vo. doth, 5a. 



DR. INMAN. 

THE PHENOMENA OF SPINAL IRRITATION AND OTHER 

FUNCTIONAL DISEASES OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM EXPLAINED, 
and a Rational Plan of Treatment deduced. With Plates. 8to. cloth, 6m, 



DR. ARTHUR JACOB, F.R.O.S. 

A TREATISE ON THE INFLAMMATIONS OF THE EYE-BALL. 

Foolscap 8to. cloth, 5«. 
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DR. JAMES JAQO, A.B., CANTAB.; M.B., OXON. 

i OCULAE SPECTRES AND STRFCTURES AS MUTUAL EXPO- i 

9 NENTS. Illuitrated witli Engmvings on Wood. 8to. cloth, 5s. W 
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MR. J. H. JAMES, F.R.C.8. 

PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE OPERATIONS FOR 

STRANGULATED HERNIA. 8to. cloth, 6». 

DR. BENCE JONES, F.R.8. 

MULDER ON WINE Foolscap 8ro. cloth, 6*. 

^^ II. 

ON ANIMAL CHEMISTRY, in its relation to STOMACH and RENAL 
DISEASES. 8to. doth, 6«. 

OR. HANOFIELD JONES. F.R.S., Sc OR. EDNA^ARD H. SIEVEKINQ. 

A MANUAL OF PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY, illustrated with 

numeroas EngravingB on Wood. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 129. 6d. 

MR. WHARTON JONES, F.R.8. 

A MANUAL OF .THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 

ophthalmic medicine and SURGERY; iUastnted with EngraTings, plain If 
and coloured. Second Edition. Foolscap 8to. cloth, 12«. 6d. 

THE WISDOM AND BENEFICENCE OF THE ALMIGHTY, 

AS DISPLAYED IN THE SENSE OF VISION; being the Actonian Prize Essay 
for 1851. With Illastrations on Steel and Wood. Foolscap 8to. cloth, 4s. 6d, 

III. 

DEFECTS OF SIGHT: their Nature, Causes, Prevention, and General 
Management Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d, 

A CATECHISM OF THE MEDICINE AND SURGERY OF 

THE EYE AND EAR. For the Clinical Use of Hospital Stadents. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

A CATECHISM OF THE PHYSIOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 

OF BODY, SENSE, AND MIND. For Use in Schools and Colleges. Fcap. 8yo., 
2i.6d. 

MR. FURNEAUX JORDAN, M.R.O.S. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO CLINICAL SURGERY; WITH A 

Method of Investigating and Reporting Surgical Cases. Fcap. 8yo. doth, 5s. 

MR. JUDO. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON URETHRITIS AND SYPHI- 

LIS : including Observations on the Power of the Menstmous Fluid, and of the Dis- 
charge from Leucorrhoea and Sores to produce Urethritis: with a Tarietj of Examples, 
Experiments, Remedies, and Cures. 8vo. cloth, £1. 5s. 



DR. LAENNEO. 

A MANUAL OF AUSCULTATION AND PERCUSSION. Trans 

lated and Edited by J. B. Sharps, M.JI.C.S. 3s. 
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DR. HUNTER LANE, F.L.8. 

A COMPENDIUM OF MATERIA MEDIOA AND PHARMACY; 

adapted to the London Pharmacopoeia, 1851, embodying all the new French, American, 
and Indian Medicines, and also comprising a Smnmary of Practical Toxicology. Second 
Edition. 24mo. cloth, 5«. 6d. 

DR. LANE, MJK. 

HYDROPATHY; OR, HYGIENIC MEDICINE. An Expianatoiy 

Essay. Second Edition. Post Svo. cloth, 5». 

MR. LAURENCE, M.B., P.R.C.S. 

THE DIAGNOSIS OF SURGICAL GANCm. The Liston Pri«i 

Essay for 1854. Second Edition. PUtes, 8to. cloth, 7«. 6d, 



MR. LAWRENCE, F.R.8. 

A TREATISE ON RUPTURES. The Fifth Edition, considerably 
enlarged. 8to. cloth, 16«. 



DR. ED>A^IN LEE. 

THE EFFECT OF CLIMATE ON TUBERCULOUS DISEASE, 

with Notices of the chief Foreign Places of Winter Resort. Small 8yo. doth, 5s. 6d. 

THE WATERING PLACES OF ENGLAND, CONSIDERED 

with Reference to their Medical Topography. Fourth Edition. Foolscap 8vo. doth, 
7s. 6d. 

in. 

THE BATHS OF GERMANY, FRANCE, & SWITZERLAND. 

Third Edition. Post 8to. doth, 8a. 6d. 

THE BATHS OF RHENISH GERMANY. Post 8vo. cloth, 4.. 
HOMOiWPATHY AND HYDROPATHY IMPARTIALLY AP- 

PRECIATED. With Notes illustiatire of the Influence of the Mind over the Body. 
Fourth Edition. Post 8yo. cloth, Ss. 6d. 

DR. ROBERT LEE, P.R.8. 

A TREATISE ON THE SPECULUM; with Three Hundred Cases. 
8to. cloth, 4s. 6d, 

CLINICAL REPORTS OF OVARIAN AND UTERINE DIS- 

EASES, with Commentaries. Foolscap Svo. cloth, 6«. 6d, 

III. 

CLINICAL MIDWIFERY : comprifling the Histories of 645 Cases of 

Difficult, Preternatural, and Complicated Labour, with Commentaries. Second Edition. 
Foolscap 8yo. cloth, 5s. 

PRACTICAL observations' ON DISEASES OF THE , 

UTERUS. With colonied Plates. Two Parti. Imperial 4to., 7«. Od. «acb Part 



MR. LISTON, F.R.8. 

PRACTICAL SURGERY. Fourth Edition. Svo. cloth, 
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f^ MR. H. W. LOBB, L.8JK., M.R.C.S.E. )1 

ON SOME OF THE MOEE OBSCURE FORMS OF NERYOTJS 

affections, their pathology and treatment. With an 
Iiitrodaction on the Physiology of Digestion and Assimilation, and the Generation and 
Distribution of Nerre Foree. Baaed upon Original Microscopical Observations. With 
Engravings. 8vo. cloth, IO5. 6d, 

LONDON MEDICAL SOCIETY OP OBSERVATION. 

WHAT TO OBSERVE AT THE BED-SIDE, AND AFTER 

DEATH. Published by Authority. Second Edition. Foolscap 8vo. doth, 4*. 6<f. 
M. LUQOL. 

ON SCROFULOUS DISEASES. Translated from the French, with 
Additions by W. H. Ranking, M.D., Physician to the Sufiblk General Hospital. 
8vo. cloth, 10«. 6d, 

MR. M'OLELLAND, P.L.8., P.Q.8. 

SKETCH OF THE MEDICAL TOPOGRAPHY, OR CLIMATE 

AND SOILS, OF BENGAL AND THE N. W. PROVINCES. Post 8vo. 
cloth, 49. 6d. 

DR. QEORQE H. B. MACLEOD. F.R.O.8. (EDIN.) 

NOTES ON THE SURGERY OF THE CRIMEAN WAR; with 

REMARKS on GUN-SHOT WOUNDS. 8vo. doth, 10». 6</. 



MR. JOSEPH MACLI8E, F.R.C.8. 
I. 

SURGICAL ANATOMY, a Series of Dissections, iUustrating the Prin- 
dpal Regions of the Human Body. 

The Second Edition, complete in XIII. Fasciculi, imperial folio, 6$, each. Bound in 
cloth, £3. 12«.; or in morocco, £4. 4*. 

ON DISLOCATIONS AND FRAOTURES. This Work b UnUbrm 

with the Author^s ** Surgical Anatomy;" each Fasciculus contains Four beautifully 
executed Lithographic Drawings. Complete in Nine Fasciculi, imperial folio, 69. each. 
Bound in cloth, £2. IDs.; or in morocco, £2. 15«. 

DR. MARCET. 

ON THE COMPOSITION OF FOOD, AND HOW IT IS 

ADULTERATED ; with Practical Directions for its Analysis. 8to. cloth, 6f. 6<f. 
DR. MARTIN. 

THE UNDERCLIFF, ISLE OF WIGHT: its Climate, History, 
and Natural Productions. Post 870. cloth, \^s,Qd. 



DR. MARKHAM. 
I. 



DISEASES OF THE HEART: THEIR PATHOLOGY, DIAG- 
NOSIS, AND TREATMENT. Post Byo. cloth, 6». 



II. 



i SKODA ON AUSCULTATION AND PERCUSSION. Post 8vo. ^ 

• doth, 6*. ^ 
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MR. J. RANALD MARTIN, P.R.8. 

THE INFLUENCE OF TROPICAL CLIMATES ON EURO- 

PEAN CONSTITUTIONS. Originally by the late James Johnson, M.D., and now 
entirely rewritten; including Practical Observations on the Diseases of European Invalids 
on their Return from Tropioil Climates. Seventh Edition. 8vo. cloth, 16«. 

DR. MASSY. 

ON THE EXAMINATION OF RECRUITS; intended for the Use of 

Tonng Medical Officers on Entering the Army. 8vo. clodi, 5«. 



DR. MAYNE. 

AN EXPOSITORY LEXICON OF THE TERMS, ANCIENT 

AND MODERN, IN MEDICAL AND GENERAL SCIENCE, including a com- 
plete MEDICAL AND MEDICO-LEGAL VOCABULARY, and presenting the 
correct Pronunciation, Derivation, Definition, and Explanation of the Names, Analogues, 
Synonymes, and Phrases (in English, Latin, Greek, French, and German,) employed in 
Science and connected with Medicine. Parts I. to VIII., price 5«. each. 



MR. MAUNDER, F.R.O.8. 

RICORD'S LECTURES ON CHANCRE, with Remarks on Perinaeal 
Section of Stricture of the Urethra. 8vo. cloth, 8«. 

DR. MILLINQEN. 

ON THE TREATMENT AND MANAGEMENT OF THE IN- 

SANE; with Considerations on Puhlic and Private Lunatic Asylums. 18mo. cloth, i 
MR. JOHN L. MILTON, M.R.O.8. 

PRACTICAL OBSERYATIONS ON A NEW WAT OF 

TREATING GONORRHOEA. With some Remarks on the Cure of Inveterate Cases. 
8vo. cloth, 5s. , _ . ■ , 

DR. MONRO. 
I. 

REMARKS ON INSANITY: its Nature and Treatment 870. cloth, 6*. 

REFORM IN PRIYATE LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 8yo. doth, 4*. 



OR. NOBLE. 

ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL MEDICINE: AN INTRO- 

DUCTION TO THE PRACTICAL STUDY OF INSANITY. Second Edition. 8vo. 
cloth, lOf. 

THE HUMAN MIND IN ITS RELATIONS WITH THE 

BRAIN AND NERVOUS SYSTEM. Post Svo. cloth, 45. 6A 
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MR* NOUR8E, M.R.C.8. 

TABLES FOR STUDENTS. Price One Shilling the Set. 

1. Divisions and Classes of the Animal Kingdom. 

2. Classes and Orders of the Vertebrate Sub-kingdom. 

3. Classes of the Vegetable Kingdom, according to the Natural and Artificial Systems. 

4. Table of the Elements, with their Chemical Equivalents and Symbols. 



MR. NUNNELEY, F.R.C.8.E. 
L 

ON THE ORGANS OF VISION: theik anatomy and phy- 

SIOLOOT. With Plates, 8to. doth, 1 &$. 

A TREATISE ON THE NATUM!, CAUSES, AND TREATMENT 

OF ERYSIPELAS. 8to. cloth, 10>. 6d. 



DR. ODLINQ. 

A COURSE OF PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, FOR THE USE 

OF MEDICAL STUDENTS. Arranged with express reference to the Three Months' 
Sunmier Course. Post 8vo. cloth. As. 6d, 

TKMSACTIONS OF THE ODONTOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 

LONDON. With Plates. Vol. L, 8m cloth, 8s. 6rf. 



MR. PAGET. 

A DESCEIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE ANATOMICAL 

MUSEUM OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL. Vol. I. Morbid Anatomy. 
Bvo. cloth, 55. 

DITTO. Vol. II. Natural and Congenitally Malformed Structures, and Lists of the 
Models, Casts, Drawings, and Diagrams. 5*. 



MR. LANQ8TON PARKER. 

THE MODERN TREATMENT OF SYPHILITIC DISEASES, 

both Primary and Secondary; comprising the Treatment of Constitutional and Confirmed 
Syphilis, by a safe and successful Method. Third Edition, Svo. doth, 10s. 

THE CAUSATION AND PREVENTION OF DISEASE. 

Svo. cloth, 5s, 
MR. JAMES PART, P.R.C3. 

THE MEDICAL AND SURGICAL POCKET CASE BOOK, 

for the Registration of important Cases in Priyate Practice, and to ^j^isX tbe Student of 
Hospital Practice. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 
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DR. THOMAS B. PEACOCK. M.^ 

ON THE INFLUENZA, OR EPIDEMIC CAT 

OF 1847-8. 8to. cloth, 5a. 6d. 
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MR. OLIVER PEMBERTON, M.R.C.8. { 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE HISTORY. PATHOLOGY, AND 

TREATMENT OF CANCEROUS DISEASES. Part L — Melanosis. With 
coloured Plates. Royal 8vo. cloth, 4». 6d, 



DR. PEREIRA, F.R.8. 

SELECTA E PR^SCRIPTIS. Twelfth Edition. 24mo. cloth, bs. 



MR. PETTIGIRE\A^. F.R.8. 

ON SUPERSTITIONS connected with the History and Practice of 
Medicine and Suigery. 8to. cloth, 7«. 



DR. PICKPORO. 

HYGIENE; or, Health as Depending npon the Conditions of the Atmo- 
sphere, Food and Drinks, Motion and Rest, Sleep and Wakefulness, Secretions, 
Excretions, and Retentions, Mental Emotions, Clothing, Bathing, &c. 8yo. cloth, 9s, 

MR. PIRRIE, F.R.8.E. 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF SURGERY. With 

numerous Engrayings on Wood. 8?o. cloth, 21«. 

PHARMACOPEIA COLLEQII REGALIS MEDIGORUM LON- 

DINENSIS. 8vo. cloth, Bs.-, or 24mo. 5f. 

IXPRIMATUR. 

Hie liber, ciii titulus, Pharmaooposia Colleqii Reoalis Mbdioobum Londihbkbis. 
Datum ex ^dibus Collegii in comitiis censoriis, Novembris Mensis 14^ 1850. 

JOHANHES AtBTOE PARIS. Pr«9B«. 



PR0PE880R8 PLATTNER Sc MUSPRATT- 

THE USE OF THE BLOWPIPE IN THE EXAMINATION OF 

MINERALS, ORES, AND OTHER METALLIC COMBINATIONS lUustrated 
by numerous Engravings on Wood. Third Edition. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6^. 



THE PRESCRIBER'S PHARMACOP(EIA; containing all the Medi- 

cines in the London Pharmacopoeia, arranged in Classes according to their Action, with 
their Composition and Doses. By a Practising Physician. Fourth Edition. 32mo. 
cloth, 2$. 6d.i roan tuck (for the pocket), Ss. 6d, 



DR. JOHN R0\A^U80N PRETTY. 

AIDS DURING LABOUR, including the Administration of Chloroform, 
the Management of Placenta and Postrpartum Haemorrhage. Fcap. 8yo. cloth, 4s. Qd, 
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MR. LAKE PRICE. 

{ PHOTOGRAPHIC MANIPULATION: Treating of the Practice of 
S I the Art, and iu various appliances to Nature. With Fifty Eiiflravinire on Wood- Post j F 

^^ 8vo. cloth, 6». 6rf. J 6 6 *t 
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